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IV. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
(Pamphlet, 1858.) 





INAUGURAL ADDRESS * 
DELIVERED AT THE 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ART, 


OCTOBER 2o9TH, 1858. 


1. I suppose the persons interested in estab- 
lishing a School of Art for workmen may in the 
main be divided into two classes, namely, first, 
those who chiefly desire to make the men them- 
selves happier, wiser, and better ; and secondly, 
those who desire to enable them to produce 
better and more valuable work. These two 
objects may, of course, be kept both. in view at 
the same time; nevertheless, there is a wide 
difference in the spirit with which we shall 


* This Address has been already printed in three forms,— 
(a) ina pamphlet printed at Cambridge ‘‘ for the committee of 
the School of Art,” by Naylor & Co., Chronicle office, 1858 ; 
(4) in a second pamphlet, Cambridge, Deighton & Bell; London, 
Bell & Daldy, 1858; and (¢) a new edition, published for Mr. 
Ruskin by Mr. George Allen in 1879. The first of these 
pamphlets contains, in addition to the address, a full account of 
the “inaugural soirée” at which it was read, and a report of 
speeches then made by Mr. Redgrave, R.A., and Mr. George 
Cruikshank ; and both the first and second pamphlet also con- 
tain a few introductory words spoken by Mr. Ruskin, before 


proceeding to deliver his address.—ED. 
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approach our task, according to the motive of 
these two which weighs most with us—a differ- 
ence great enough to divide, as I have said, the 
promoters of any such scheme into two distinct 
classes; one philanthropic in the gist of its 
aim, and the other commercial in the gist of its 
aim; one desiring the workman to be better 
informed chiefly for his own sake, and the other 
chiefly that he may be enabled to produce for 
us commodities precious in themselves, and 
which shall successfully compete with those of 
other countries. 

2. And this separation in motives must 
lead also to a distinction in the machinery of 
the work. The philanthropists address them- 
selves, not to the artisan merely, but to the 
labourer in general, desiring in any possible 
way to refine the habits or increase the happi- 
ness of our whole working population, by giving 
them new recreations or new thoughts: and 
the principles of Art-education adopted in a 
school which has this wide but somewhat inde- 
terminate aim, are, or should be, very different 
from those adopted in a school meant for the 
special instruction of the artisan in his own 
business, I do not think this distinction is yet 
firmly enough fixed in our minds, or calculated 
upon in our plans of operation. We have 
hitherto, actéd, it seems to me, under a vague 
impression that the arts of drawing and painting 
might be, up to a certain point, taught in a 
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general way to every one, and would do every 
one equal good; and that each class of opera- 
tives might afterwards bring this general know- 
ledge into use in their own trade, according to 
its requirements. Now, that is not so. A 
wood-carver needs for his business to learn 
drawing in quite a different way from a china- 
painter, and a jeweller from a worker in iron. 
They must be led to study quite different char- 
acters in the natural forms they introduce in 
their various manufacture. It is no use to 
teach an iron-worker to observe the down on a 
peach, and of none to teach laws of atmospheric 
effect to a carver in wood. So far as their 
business is concerned, their brains would be 
vainly occupied by such things, and they would 
be prevented from pursuing, with enough dis- 
tinctness or intensity, the qualities of Art which 
can alone be expressed in the materials with 
which they each have to do. 

3. Now, I believe it to be wholly im- 
possible to teach special application of Art 
principles to various trades in a single school. 
That special application can be only learned 
rightly by the experience of years in the 
particular work required. The power of each 
material, and the difficulties connected with*its 
treatment, are not so much to be taught as 
to be felt; it is only by repeated touch and 
continued trial beside the forge or the furnace, 
that the goldsmith can find out how to govern 
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his gold, or the glass-worker his crystal; and 
it is only by watching and assisting the actual 
practice of a master in the business, that the 
apprentice can learn the efficient secrets of 
manipulation, or perceive the true limits of the 
involved conditions of design. It seems to 
me, therefore, that all idea of reference to 
definite businesses should be abandoned in 
such schools as that just established: we can 
have neither the materials, the conveniences, 
nor the empirical skill in the master, necessary 
to make such teaching useful. All specific 
Art-teaching must be given in schools estab- 
lished by each trade for itself: and when our 
operatives are a little more enlightened on 
these matters, there will be found, as I have 
already stated in my lectures on the political 
economy of Art,* absolute necessity for the 
establishment of guilds of trades in an active 
and practical form, for the purposes of ascer- 
taining the principles of Art proper to their 
business, and instructing their apprentices in 
them, as well as making experiments on 
materials, and on newly-invented methods of 
procedure ; besides many other functions which 
I cannot now enter into account of. All this 
for*the present, and in a school such as this, 
I repeat, we cannot hope for: we shall obtain 
no. satisfactory result, unless we give up such 


* See ‘*A Joy for Ever,” § 113, and “Time and Tide,” 
§ 78.—Ep. : 
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hope, and set ourselves to teaching the opera- 
tive, however employed—be he farmer's labourer, 
or manufacturer’s; be he mechanic, artificer, 
shopman, sailor, or ploughman — teaching, 1 
say, as far as we can, one and the same thing 
to all; namely, Sight. 

4. Not a slight thing to teach, this: per- 
haps, on the whole, the most important thing 
to be taught in the whole range of teaching. 
To be taught to read—what is the use of that, 
if you know not whether what you read-is false 
or true? To be taught to write or to speak— 
but what is the use of speaking, if you have 
nothing to say? To be taught to think—nay, 
what is the use of being able to think, if you 
have nothing to think of ? But to be taught to 
see is to gain word and thought at once, and 
both true. There is a vague acknowledgment 
of this in the way people are continually ex- 
pressing their longing for light, until all the 
common language of our prayers and hymns 
has sunk into little more than one monotonous 
metaphor, dimly twisted into alternate languages, 
asking first in Latin to be illuminated ; and 
then in English to be enlightened ; and then in 
Latin again to be delivered out of obscurity ; 
and then in English to be delivered out of dark- 
ness; and then for beams, and rays, and suns, 
and stars, and lamps, until sometimes one 
wishes that, at least for religious purposes, 
there were no such words as light or darkness 
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in existence. Still, the main instinct which 
makes people endure this perpetuity of repetition 
is a true one; only the main thing they want 
and ought to ask for is, not light, but Sight. 
It doesn’t matter how much light you have if 
you don’t know how to use it. It may very 
possibly put out your eyes, instead of helping 
them. Besides, we want, in this world of ours, 
very often to be able to see in the dark—that’s 
the great gift of all ;—but at any rate to see no 
matter by what light, so only we can see things 
as they are. On my word, we should soon 
make it a different world, if we could get but a 
little—ever so littlk—of the dervish’s ointment 
in the Arabian Nights, not to show us the 
treasures of the earth, but the facts of it. 

5. However, whether these things be gene- 
rally true or not, at all events it is certain 
that our immediate business, in such a school 
as this, will prosper more by attending to eyes 
than to hands; we shall always do most good 
by simply endeavouring to enable the student to 
see natural objects clearly and truly. We ought 
not even to try too strenuously to give him 
the power of representing them. That power 
may be acquired, more or less, by exercises 
which are no wise conducive to accuracy of 
sight: and, vice versd, accuracy of sight may be 
gained by exercises which in no wise conduce 
to ease of representation, For instance, it 
very much assists the power of drawing to 
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spend many hours in the practice of washing in 
flat tints; but all this manual practice does not 
in the least increase the student's power of 
determining what the tint of a given object 
actually is. He would be more advanced in 
the knowledge of the facts by a single hour of 
well-directed and well-corrected effort, rubbing 
out and putting in again, lightening, and aarken- 
ing, and scratching, and blotching, in patient 
endeavours to obtain concordance with fact, 
issuing perhaps, after all, in total destruction or 
unpresentability of the drawing; but also in 
acute perception of the things he has been 
attempting to copy- in it. Of course, there is 
always a vast temptation, felt both by the 
master and student, to struggle towards visible 
results, and obtain something beautiful, credit- 
able, or saleable, in way of actual drawing : 
‘put the more I see of schools, the more reason 
I see to look with doubt upon those which 
produce too many showy and complete works 
by pupils. A showy work will always be 
found, on stern examination of it, to have been 
done by some conventional rule ;—-some servile 
compliance with directions which the student 
does not see the reason for ; and representation 
of truths which he has not himself perceived : 
the execution of such drawings will be found 
monotonous and lifeless ; their light and shade 
specious and formal, but false. A drawing 
which the pupil has learned much in doing, is 
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nearly always full of blunders and mishaps, and 
it is highly necessary for the formation of a 
truly public or universal school of Art, that the 
masters should not try to conceal or anticipate 
such blunders, but only seek to employ the 
pupil’s time so as to get the most precious 
results for his understanding and his heart, not 
for his hand, 

6. For, observe, the best that you can do 
in the production of drawing, or of draughts- 
manship, must always be nothing in itself, un- 
less the whole life be given to it. An amateur’s 
drawing, or a workman’s drawing—-anybody’s 
drawing but an artist’s, is always valueless in. 
itself. It may be, as you have just heard Mr. 
Redgrave tell you, most precious as a memorial, 
or as a gift, or as a means of noting useful 
facts; but as Art, an amateur’s drawing is 
always wholly worthless; and it ought to be 
one of our great objects to make the pupil 
understand and_ feel that, and prevent his 
trying to make his valueless work look, in some 
superficial, hypocritical, eye-catching, penny- 
catching way, like work that is really good. 

7. If, therefore, we have to do with pupils 
belonging to the higher ranks of life, our main 
duty will be to make them good judges of Art, 
rather than artists ; for though I had a month 
to speak to you, instead of an hour, time would 
fail me if I triéd to trace the various ways in 
which we suffer, nationally, for want of powers 
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of enlightened judgment of Art in our upper 
and middle classes. Not that this judgment 
can ever be obtained without discipline of the 
hand: no man ever was a thorough judge of 
painting who could not draw ; but the drawing 
should only be thought of as a means of fixing 
his attention upon the subtleties of the Art put 
before him, or of enabling him to record such 
natural facts as are necessary for comparison 
with it. I should also attach the greatest im- 
portance to severe limitation of choice in the 
examples submitted to him. To study one 
good master till you understand him will teach 
you more than a superficial acquaintance with 
a thousand : power of criticism does not consist 
in knowing the names or the manner of many 
painters, but in discerning the excellence of 
a few. 

If, on the contrary, our teaching is addressed 
more definitely to the operative, we need not 
endeavour to render his powers of criticism 
very acute. About many forms of existing 
Art, the less he knows the better. His sensi- 
bilities are to be cultivated with respect to 
nature chiefly ; and his imagination, if possible, 
to be developed, even though somewhat to the 
disadvantage of his judgment. It is better that 
his work should be bold, than faultless: and 
better that it should be delightful, than discreet. 

g. And this leads me to the second, or 
commercial, question ; namely, how to get from 
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the workman, after we have trained him, the 
best and most precious work, so as to enable 
ourselves to compete with foreign countries, or 
develop new branches of commerce in our own. 

Many of us, perhaps, are under the impres- 
sion that plenty of schooling will do this ; that 
plenty of lecturing will do it; that sending 
abroad for patterns will do it; or that patience, 
time, and money, and goodwill may do it, 
And, alas, none of these things, nor all of them 
put together, will do it. If you want really 
good work, such as will be acknowledged by 
all the world, there is but one way of getting 
it, and that is a difficult one. You may offer 
any premium you choose for it—but you will 
find it can’t be done for premiums. You may ~ 
send for patterns to the antipodes—but you 
will find it can’t be done upon patterns. You 
may lecture on the principles of Art to every 
school in the kingdom—and you will find it 
can’t be done upon principles. You may wait 
patiently for the progress of the age—and you 
will find your Art is unprogressive. Or you 
may set yourselves impatiently to urge it by 
the inventions of the age—and you will find 
your chariot of Art entirely immovable either 
by screw or paddle. There’s no way of getting 
good: Art, I’ repeat, but One—at once the 
simplest and most difficult—namely, to enjoy 
it. Examine the history of nations, and you 
will find this great fact clear and unmistakable 
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on the front of it—that good Art has only been 
produced by nations who rejoiced in it; fed 
themselves with it, as if it were bread ; basked 
in it, as if it were sunshine; shouted at the 
sight of it; danced with the delight of it; 
quarrelled for it; fought for it; starved for 
it; did, in fact, precisely the opposite with it 
of what we want to do with it—they made it 
to keep, and we to sell. 

g. And truly this is a serious difficulty 
for us as a commercial nation. The very 
primary motive with which we set about the 
business, makes the business impossible. The 
first and absolute condition of the thing’s ever 
becoming saleable is, that we shall make it 
without wanting to sell it; nay, rather with a 
determination not to sell it at any price, if once 
we get hold of it. Try to make your Art 
popular, cheap—a fair article for your foreign 
market; and the foreign market will always 
show something better. But make it only to 
please yourselves, and even be resolved that 
you won't let anybody else have any; and 
forthwith you will find everybody else wants te 
And observe, the insuperable difficulty is this 
making it to please ourselves, while we are 
incapable of pleasure.  T ake, for instance, the 
simplest example, which we can all understand, 
in the art of dress. We have made a great 
fuss about the patterns of silk lately ; wanting 
to vie with Lyons, and make a Paris of London. 
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Well, we may try for ever: so long as we don’t 
really enjoy silk patterns, we shall never get any. 
And we don’t enjoy them. Of course, all ladies 
like their dresses to sit well, and be becoming ; 
but of real enjoyment of the beauty of the silk, 
for the silk’s own sake, I find none; for the 
test of that enjoyment is, that they would like 
it also to sit well, and look well, on somebody 
else. The pleasure of being well dressed, or 
even of seeing well-dressed people—for I will 
Suppose in my fair hearers that degree of un- 
selfishness—be that pleasure great or small, is 
quite a different thing from delight in the beauty 
and play of the silken folds and colours them-— 
selves, for their own gorgeousness or grace. 

to. I have just had a remarkable proof of 
the total want of this feeling in the modern 
mind. I was staying part of this summer in 
Turin, for the purpose of studying one of the 
Paul Veroneses there—the presentation of the 
Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Well, one of 
the most notable characters in this picture is 
the splendour of its silken dresses: and, in 
particular, there was a piece of white brocade, 
with designs upon it in gold, which it was one 
of my chief objects in stopping at Turin to 
copy. You may, perhaps, be surprised at 
this; but I must just note in passing, that I 
share this weakness of enjoying dress patterns 
with all good. students and all good painters. 
It doesn’t matter what school they belong to,— 
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Fra Angelico, Perugino, John Bellini, Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoret, Veronese, Leonardo da’ Vinci 
—no matter how they differ in other respects, 
all of them like dress patterns; and what is 
more, the nobler the painter is, the surer he 
is to do his patterns well. 

11. I stayed then, as I say, to make a 
study of this white brocade. It generally hap- 
pens in public galleries that the best pictures 
are the worst placed ; and this Veronese is not 
only hung at considerable height above the 
eye, but over a door, through which, however, 
as all the visitors to the gallery must pass, 
they cannot easily overlook the picture, though 
they would find great difficulty in examining it. 
Beside this door, I had a stage erected for my 
work, which being of some height and rather 
in a corner, enabled me to observe, without 
being observed myself, the impression made 
by the picture on the various visitors. It 
seemed to me that if ever a work of Art caught 
popular attention, this ought to do so. It was 
of very large size; of brilliant colour, and of 
agreeable subject. There are about twenty 
figures in it, the principal ones being life size: 
that of Solomon, though in the shade, is by 
far the most perfect conception.of the young 
king in his pride of wisdom and beauty which 
I know in the range of Italian art; the queen 
is one of the loveliest of Veronese’s female 
figures ; all the accessories are full of grace 

I, B 
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and imagination; and the finish of the whole 
so perfect that one day I was upwards of two 
hours vainly trying to render, with perfect 
accuracy, the curves of two leaves of the 
brocaded silk. The English travellers used 
to walk through the room in considerable 
numbers ; and were invariably directed to the 
picture by their laquais de place, if they missed 
seeing it themselves. And to this painting— 
in which it took me six weeks to examine 
rightly two figures—I found that on an 
average, the English traveller who was doing 
Italy conscientiously, and seeing everything 
as he thought he ought, gave about half or 
three-quarters of a minute; but the flying or 
fashionable traveller, who came to do as much 
as he could in a given time, never gave more 
than a single glance, most of such people 
turning aside instantly to a bad landscape hung 
on the right, containing a vigorously painted 
white wall, and an opaque green moat. What 
especially impressed me, however, was that 
none of the ladies ever stopped to look at the 
dresses in the Veronese. Certainly they were 
far more beautiful than any in the shops in 
the great square, yet no one ever noticed 
them. Sometimes when any nice, sharp-looking, 
bright-eyed girl came into the room, I used to 
watch her all the way, thinking—*“Come, at 
least oe gee what the Queen of Sheba has 
got on.” But no—on she would come carelessly, 
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with a little toss of the head, apparently sig- 
nifying “nothing in ¢dzs room worth looking 
at—except myself,” and so trip through the 
door, and away. 

12. The fact is, we don’t. care for pictures: 
in very deed we don’t. The Academy exhibi- 
tion is a thing to talk of and to amuse vacant 
hours; those who are rich amongst us buy a 
painting or two, for mixed reasons, sometimes 
to fill the corner of a passage—sometimes to 
help the drawing-room talk before dinner— 
sometimes because the painter is fashionable— 
occasionally because he is poor—not unfre- 
quently that we may have a collection of speci- 
mens of painting, as we have specimens of 
minerals or butterflies—and in the best and 
rarest case of all, because we have really, as we 
call it, taken a fancy to the picture; meaning 
the same sort of fancy which one would take to 
a pretty arm-chair or a newly-shaped decanter. 
But as for real love of the picture, and joy of 
it when we have got it, I do not believe it is 
felt by one in a thousand. 

13. I am afraid this apathy of ours will not 
be easily conquered; but even supposing it 
should, and that we should begin to enjoy pic- 
tures properly, and that the supply of good 
ones increased as in that case it wou/d increase 
——then comes another question, Perhaps some 
of my hearers this evening may occasionally 
have heard it stated of me that 1 am rather apt 
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to contradict myself. I hope I am exceedingly 
apt to do so. I never met with a question yet, 
of any importance, which did not need, for the 
right solution of it, at least one positive and 
one negative answer, like an equation of the 
second degree. Mostly, matters of any conse- 
quence are three-sided, or four-sided, or poly- 
gonal; and the trotting round a polygon is 
severe work for people any way stiff in their 
opinions. For myself, I am never satisfied that 
I have handled a subject properly till I have 
contradicted myself at least three times: but 
once must do for this evening. I have just 
said that there is no chance of our getting good 
Art unless we delight in it: next I say, and 
just as positively, that there is no chance of 
our getting good Art unless we resist our 
delight in it. We must love it first, and re- 
strain our love for it afterwards. 

14. This sounds strange; and yet I assure 
you it is true. In fact, whenever anything 
does not sound strange, you may generally 
doubt its being true; for all truth is wonderful. 
But take an instance in physical matters, of the 
same kind of contradiction. Suppose you were 
explaining to a young student in astronomy 
how the earth was kept steady in its orbit; 
you would have to state to him—would you 
not ?—that the earth always had a tendency to 
fall to the sun; and that also it always had a 
tendency to fly away from the sun. These are 
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two precisely contrary statements for him to 
digest at his leisure, before he can understand 
how the earth moves. Now, in like manner, 
when Art is set in its true and serviceable 
course, it moves under the luminous attraction 
of pleasure on the one side, and with a stout 
moral purpose of going about some useful 
business on the other. If the artist works 
without delight, he passes away into space, and 
perishes of cold: if he works only for delight, 
he falls into the sun, and extinguishes himself 
in ashes. On the whole, this last is the fate, 
I do not say the most to be feared, but which 
Art has generally hitherto suffered, and which 
the great nations of the earth have suffered 
with it. 

15. For, while most distinctly you may 
perceive in past history that Art has never 
been produced, except by nations who took 
pleasure in it, just as assuredly, and even more 
plainly, you may perceive that Art has always 
destroyed the power and life of those who pur- 
sued it for pleasure only. Surely this fact 
must have struck you as you glanced at the 
career of the great nations of the earth: surely 
it must have occurred to you as a point for 
serious questioning, how far, even in our days, 
we were wise in promoting the advancement of 
pleasures which appeared as yet only to have 
corrupted the souls and numbed the strength 
of those who attained to them. I have been 
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complaining of England that she despises the 
Arts; but I might, with still more appearance 
of justice, complain that she does not rather 
dread them than despise. For, what has been 
the source of the ruin of nations since the 
world began? Has it been plague, or famine, 
earthquake-shock or volcano-flame? None of 
these ever prevailed against a great people, so 
as to make their name pass from the earth. 
In every period and place of national decline, 
you will find other causes than these at work 
to bring it about, namely, luxury, effeminacy, 
love of pleasure, fineness in Art, ingenuity in 
enjoyment, What is the main lesson which, 
as far as we seek any in our classical reading, 
we gather for our youth from ancient history ? 
Surely this—that simplicity of life, of language, 
and of manners gives strength to a nation ; and 
that luxuriousness of life, subtlety of language, 
and smoothness of manners bring weakness 
and destruction on a nation. While men 
possess little and desire less, they remain brave 
and noble: while they are scornful of all the 
arts of luxury, and are in the sight of other 
nations as barbarians, their swords are irre- 
sistible and their sway illimitable: but let them 
become sensitive to the refinements of taste, 
and quick in the capacities of pleasure, and that 
instant the fingers that had grasped the iron 
rod, fail from‘ the golden sceptre. You cannot 
charge me with any exaggeration in this matter ; 
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it is impossible to state the truth too strongly, 
or as too universal. For ever you will see the 
rude and simple nation at once more virtuous 
and more victorious than one practised in the 
arts. Watch how the Lydian is overthrown by 
the Persian ; the Persian by the Athenian ; the 
Athenian by the Spartan; then the whole of 
polished Greece by the rougher Roman; the 
Roman, in his turn refined, only to be crushed 
by the Goth: and at the turning point of the 
middle ages, the liberty of Europe first asserted, 
the virtues of Christianity best practised, and 
its doctrines best attested, by a handful of 
mountain shepherds, without art, without litera- 
ture, almost without a language, yet remaining 
unconquered in the midst of the Teutonic 
chivalry, and uncorrupted amidst the hierarchies 
of Rome.* 

16. I was strangely struck by this great 
fact during the course of a journey last summer 
among the northern vales of Switzerland. My 
mind had been turned to the subject of the 
ultimate effects of Art on national mind before 
I left England, and I went straight to the chief 

* I ought perhaps to remind the reader that this statement 
refers to two different societies among the Alps; the Waldenses 
in the 13th, and the people of the Forest Cantons in the 14th 
and following centuries. Protestants are perhaps apt sometimes 
to forget that the virtues of these mountaineers were shown in 
connection with vital forms of opposing religions ; and that the 
patriots of Schwytz and Uri were as zealous Roman Catholics 


as they were good soldiers. We have to lay to their charge the 
death of Zuinglius as well as of Gessler. 
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fields of Swiss history: first to the centre of 
her feudal power, Hapsburg, the hawk’s nest 
from which the Swiss Rodolph rose to found 
the Austrian empire; and then to the heart of 
her republicanism, that little glen of Morgarten, 
where first in the history of Europe the shep- 
herd’s staff prevailed over the soldier’s spear. 
And it was somewhat depressing to me to find, 
as day by day I found more certainly, that 
this people which first asserted the liberties of 
Europe, and first conceived the idea of equitable 
laws, was in all the—shall I call them the 
slighter, or the higher ?—sensibilities of the 
human mind, utterly deficient; and not only 
had remained from its éabliogt ages till now, 
without poetry, without Art, and without music, 
except a mere modulated cry; but as far as I 
could judge from the rude efforts of their early 
monuments, would have been, at the time of 
their greatest national probity and power, in- 
capable of producing good poetry or Art under 
any circumstances of education. 

17. I say, this was a sad thing for me to 
find. And then, to mend the matter, I went 
straight over into Italy, and came at once upon 
a curious instance of the patronage of Art, of 
the character that usually inclines most to such 
patronage, and of the consequences thereof. 

From Moggarten and Grutli, I intended to 
have crossed to the Vaudois vations to examine 
the shepherd character there; but on the way 
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I had to pass through Turin, where unex- 
pectedly I found the Paul Veroneses, one of 
which, as I told you just now, stayed me at 
once for six weeks. Naturally enough, one 
asked how these beautiful Verongses came 
there: and found they had been commissioned 
by Cardinal Maurice of Savoy. Worthy Car- 
dinal, I thought: that’s what Cardinals were 
made for. However, going a little farther in 
the gallery, one comes upon four very graceful 
pictures by Albani—these also commissioned 
by the Cardinal, and commissioned with special 
directions, according to the Cardinal’s fancy. 
Four pictures, to be illustrative of the four 
elements. 

18. One of the most curious things in the 

mind of the people of that century is their 
delight in these four elements, and in the four 
seasons. They had hardly any other idea of 
decorating a room, or of choosing a subject for 
a picture, than by some renewed reference to 
fire and water, or summer and winter; nor 
were ever tired of hearing that summer came 
after spring, and that air was not earth, until 
these interesting pieces of information got 
finally and poetically expressed in that well- 
known piece of elegant English conversation 
about the weather, Thomson's “ Seasons.” So 
the Cardinal, not appearing to have any better 
idea than the popular one, orders the four 
elements ; but thinking that the elements pure 
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would be slightly dull, he orders them, in one 
way or another, to be mixed up with Cupids ; 
to have, in his own words, “una copiosa 
quantita di Amorini.” Albani supplied the 
Cardinal accordingly with Cupids in clusters: 
they hang in the sky like bunches of cherries ; 
and leap out of the sea like flying fish; grow 
out of the earth in fairy rings; and explode 
out of- the fire like squibs. No work what- 
soever is done in any of the four elements, but 
by the Cardinal’s Cupids. They are ploughing 
the earth with their arrows ; fishing in the sea 
with their bowstrings ; driving*the clouds with 
their breath; and fanning the fire with their 
wings. A few beautiful nymphs are assisting 
them here and there in pearl-fishing, flower- 
gathering, and other such branches of graceful 
industry ; the moral of the whole being, that 
the sea was made for its pearls, the earth for 
its flowers, and all the world for pleasure. 

19. Well, the Cardinal, this great en- 
courager of the arts, having these industrial 
and social theories, carried them out in practice, 
as you may perhaps remember, by obtaining a 
dispensation from the Pope to marry his own 
niece, and building a villa for her on one of 
the slopes of the pretty hills which rise to the 
east of the city. The villa which he built is 
now one of thg principal objects of interest to 
the traveller as an example of Italian domestic 
architecture: to me, during my stay in the 
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city, it was much more than an object of 
interest; for its deserted gardens were by 
much the pleasantest place I could find for 
walking or thinking in, in the hot summer 
afternoons. 

I say thinking, for these gardens often gave 
me a good deal to think about. They are, as 
I told you, on the slope of the hill above the 
city, to the east; commanding, therefore, the 
view over it and beyond it, westward—a view 
which, perhaps, of all those that can be ob- 
tained north of the Apennines, gives the most 
comprehensive idea of the nature of Italy, con- 
sidered as one great country. If you glance 
at the map, you will observe that Turin is 
placed in the centre of the crescent which the 
Alps form round the basin of Piedmont ; it is 
within ten miles of the foot of the mountains 
at the nearest point; and from that point the 
chain extends half round the city in one un- 
broken Moorish crescent, forming three-fourths 
of a circle from the Col de Tende to the St. 
Gothard; that is to say, just two hundred 
miles of Alps, as the bird flies. I don’t speak 
rhetorically or carelessly; I speak as I ought 
to speak here—with mathematical precision. 
Take the scale on your map; measure fifty 
miles of it accurately ; try that measure from 
the, Col de Tende to the St. Gothard, and you 
will find that four cords of fifty miles will not 
quite reach to the two extremities of the curve, 
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20. You see, then, from this spot, the plain 
of Piedmont, on the north and south, literally 
as far as the eye can reach; so that the plain 
terminates as the sea does, with a level blue 
line, only tufted with woods instead of waves, 
and crowded with towers of cities instead of 
ships. Then in the luminous air beyond and 
behind this blue horizon-line, stand, as it were, 
the shadows of mountains, they themselves 
dark, for the scuthern slopes of the Alps of the 
Lago Maggiore and Bellinzona are all without 
snow; but the light of the unseen snowfields, 
lying level behind the visible peaks, is sent 
up with strange reflection upon the clouds ; an 
everlasting light of calm Aurora in the north, 
Then, higher and higher around the approach- 
ing darkness of the plain, rise the central 
chains, not as on the Switzer’s side, a recog- 
nizable group and following of successive and 
separate hills, but a wilderness of jagged peaks, 
cast in passionate and fierce profusion along 
the circumference of heaven ; precipice behind 
precipice, and gulf beyond gulf, filled with the 
flaming of the sunset, and forming mighty 
channels for the flowings of the clouds, which 
roll up against them out of the vast Italian 
plain, forced together by the narrowing crescent, 
and breaking up at last against the Alpine wall 
in towers of spectral spray; or sweeping up 
its ravines with long moans of complaining 
thunder, Out from between the cloudy pillars, 
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as they pass, emerge for ever the great battle- 
ments of the memorable and perpetual hills: 
Viso, with her shepherd-witnesses to ancient 
faith ; Rocca-Melone, the highest place of Alpine 
pilgrimage ; * Iseran, who shed her burial sheets 
of snow about the march of Hannibal; Cenis, 
who shone with her glacier light on the descent 
of Charlemagne; Paradiso, who watched with 
her opposite crest the stoop of the French eagle 
to Marengo; and underneath all these, lying 
in her soft languor, this tender Italy, lapped in 
dews of sleep, or more than sleep—one knows 
not if it is trance, from which morning shall 
yet roll the blinding mists away, or if the fair 
shadows of her quietude are indeed the shades 
of purple death. And, lifted a little above this 
solemn plain, and looking beyond it to its snowy 


* The summit of Rocca-Melone is the sharp peak seen from 
Turin on the right hand of the gorge of the Cenis, doniinant 
over the low projecting pyramid of the hill called by De 
Saussure Montagne de Musinet. Rocca-Melone rises to a 
height of 11,000 feet above the sea, and its peak is a place of 
pilgrimage to this day, though it seems temporarily to have 
ceased to be so in the time of De Saussure, who thus speaks 
of it : 

“Tl y a eu pendant long-tems sur cette cime, une petite 
chapelle avec une image de Notre Dame qui étoit en grande 
vénération dans le pays, et ott un grand nombre de gens alloient 
au mois d’aofit en procession, de Suze et des environs ; mais le 
sentier qui conduit cette chapelle est si étroit et si scabreux 
qu’il n’y avoit presque pas @années qu'il n’y périt du monde ; 
la fatigue et la rareté de Vair saisissoient ceux qui avoient plutét 
consulté leur dévotion que leurs forces ; ils tombérent en défail- 
lance, et de 14 dans le précipice.” 
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ramparts, vainly guardian, stands this palace 
dedicate to pleasure, the whole legend of Italy’s 
past history written before it by the finger of 
God, written as with an iron pen upon the rock 
for ever, on all those fronting walls of re- 
proachful Alp; blazoned in gold of lightning 
upon the clouds that still open and close their 
unsealed scrolls in heaven ; painted in purple 
and scarlet upon the mighty missal pages of 
sunset after sunset, spread vainly before a 
nation’s eyes for a nation’s prayer. So stands 
this palace of pleasure ; desolate as it deserves 
—desolate in smooth corridor and glittering 
chamber—desolate in pleached walk and planted 
bower—desolate in that worst and bitterest 
abandonment which leaves no light of memory. 
No ruins are here of walls rent by war, and 
falling above their defenders into mounds of 
graves: no remnants are here of chapel-altar, 
or temple porch, left shattered or silent by the 
power of some purer worship: no vestiges are 
here of sacred hearth and sweet homestead, left 
lonely through vicissitudes of fate, and heaven- 
sent sorrow. Nothing is here but the vain 
apparellings of pride sunk into dishonour, and 
vain appanages of delight now no more delight- 
some. The hill-waters, that once flowed and 
plashed in the garden fountains, now trickle 
sadly through the weeds that encumber their 
basins, with a sound as of tears: the creeping, 
insidious, neglected flowers weave their burning 
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nets about the white marble of the balustrades, 
and rend them slowly, block from block, and 
stone from stone: the thin, sweet-scented leaves 
tremble along the old masonry joints as if with 
palsy at every breeze; and the dark lichens, 
golden and grey, make the foot-fall silent in the 
path’s centre. 

And day by day as I walked there, the same 
sentence seemed whispered by every shaking 
leaf, and every dying echo, of garden and 
chamber, “Thus end all the arts of life, only 
in death ; and thus issue all the gifts of man, 
only in his dishonour, when they are pursued 
or possessed in the service of pleasure only.” 

21. This then is the great enigma of Art 
History, — you must not follow Art without 
pleasure, nor must you follow it for the sake of 
pleasure, And the solution of that enigma is 
simply this fact; that wherever Art has been 
followed only for the sake of luxury or delight, 
it has contributed, and largely contributed, to 
bring about the destruction of the nation prac- 
tising it: but wherever Art has been used also 
to teach any truth, or supposed truth—reli- 
gious, moral, or natural—there it has elevated 
the nation practising it, and itself with the 
nation. 

22. Thus the Art of Greece rose, and did 
service to the people, so long as it was to them 
the earnest interpreter of a religion they be- 
lieved in: the Arts of northern sculpture and 
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architecture rose, as interpreters of Christian 
legend and doctrine: the Art of painting in 
Italy, not only as religious, but also mainly as 
expressive of truths of moral philosophy, and 
powerful in pure human portraiture. The only 
great painters in our schools of painting in 
England have either been of portrait—Reynolds 
and Gainsborough ; of the philosophy of social 
life—Hogarth; or of the facts of nature in 
landscape—Wilson and Turner. In all. these 
cases, if I had time, I could show you that the 
success of the painter depended on his desire 
to convey a truth, rather than to produce a 
merely beautiful picture; that is to say, to get 
a likeness of a man, or of a place; to get some 
moral principle rightly stated, or some historical 
character rightly described, rather than merely 
to give pleasure to the eyes. Compare the 
feeling with which a Moorish architect decorated 
an arch of the Alhambra, with that of Hogarth 
painting the “ Marriage a la Mode,” or of Wilkie 
painting the “Chelsea Pensioners,” and you 
will at once feel the difference between Art 
pursued for pleasure only, and for the sake 
of some useful principle or impression. 

23. But what you might not so easily dis- 
cern is, that even when painting does appear 
to have been pursued for pleasure only, if ever 
you find it rise to any noble level, you will also 
find that a stern search after truth has been 
at the root of its nobleness. You may fancy, 
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perhaps, that Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret 
were painters for the sake of pleasure only: 
but in reality they were the only painters who 
ever sought entirely to master, and who did 
entirely master, the truths of light and shade 
as associated with colour, in the noblest of all 
physical created things, the human form. They 
were the only men who ever painted the human 
body; all other painters of the great schools 
are mere anatomical draughtsmen compared to 
them ; rather makers of maps of the body, than 
painters of it. The Venetians alone, by a toil 
almost superhuman, succeeded at last in obtain- 
ing a power almost superhuman; and were 
able finally to paint the highest visible work of 
God with unexaggerated structure, undegraded | 
colour, and unaffected gesture. It seems little 
to say this; but I assure you it is much to 
have done this—so much, that no other men 
but the Venetians ever did it: none of them 
ever painted the human body without in some 
degree caricaturing the anatomy, forcing the 
action, or degrading the hue, 

24. Now, therefore, the sum of all is, that 
you who wish to encourage Art in England 
have to do two things with it: you must 
delight in it, in the first place; and you must 
get it to serve some serious work, in the second 
place. I don’t mean by serious, necessarily 
moral: all that I mean by serious is in some 
way or other useful, not merely selfish, careless, 

Il, Cc 
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or indolent. I had, indeed, intended before 
closing my address, to have traced out a few 
of the directions in which, as it seems to me, 
Art may be seriously and practically serviceable 
to us in the career of civilization. I had hoped 
to show you how many of the great phenomena 
of nature still remained unrecorded by it, for us 
to record; how many of the historical monu- 
ments of Europe were perishing without memo- 
rial, for the want of but a little honest, simple, 
laborious, loving draughtsmanship ; how many 
of the most impressive historical events of the 
day failed of teaching us half of what they were 
meant to teach, for want of painters to repre- 
sent them faithfully, instead of fancifully, and 
with historical truth for their aim, instead of 
national self-glorification. I had hoped to 
show you how many of the best impulses of 
the heart were lost in frivolity or sensuality, 
for want of purer beauty to contemplate, and 
of noble thoughts to associate with the fervour 
of hallowed human passion; how, finally, a 
great part of the vital power of our religious 
faith was lost in us, for want of such art as 
would realize in some rational, probable, believ- 
able way, those events of sacred history which, 
as they visibly and _intelligibly occurred, may 
also be visibly and intelligibly represented. But 
all this I dare not do yet. I felt, as I thought 
over these things, that the time was not yet 
come for their declaration: the time will come 
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for it, and I believe soon; but as yet, the man 
would only lay himself open to the charge of 
vanity, of imagination, and of idle fondness of 
hope, who should venture to trace in words the 
course of the higher blessings which the Arts 
may have yet in store for mankind. As yet 
there is no need to do so: all that we have to 
plead for is an earnest and straightforward 
exertion in those courses of study which are 
opened to us day by day, believing only that 
they are to be followed gravely and for grave 
purposes, as by men, and not by children. Il 
appeal, finally, to all those who are to become 
the pupils of these -schools, to keep clear of 
the notion of following Art as dilettantism : it 
ought to delight you, as your reading delights 
you—but you never think of your reading as 
dilettantism. It ought to delight you as your 
studies of physical science delight you—but 
you don’t call physical science dilettantism. If 
you are determined only to think of Art as 
a play or a pleasure, give it up at once: you 
will do no good to yourselves, and you will 
degrade the pursuit in the sight of others. 
Better, infinitely better, that you should never 
enter a picture gallery, than that you should 
enter only to saunter and to smile: better, in- 
finitely better, that you should never handle a 
pencil at all, than handle it only for the sake 
of complacency in your small dexterity: better, 
infinitely better, that you should be wholly 
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uninterested in pictures, and uninformed re- 
specting them, than that you should just know 
enough to detect blemishes in great works,— 
to give a colour of reasonableness to presump- 
tion, and an appearance of acuteness to mis- 
understanding. Above all, I would plead for 
this so far as the teaching of these schools 
may be addressed to the junior Members of the 
University. Men employed in any kind of 
manual labour, by which they must live, are 
not likely to take up the notion that they can 
learn any other art for amusement only; but 
amateurs are: and it is of the highest import- 
ance, nay, it is just the one thing of all im- 
portance, to show them what drawing really 
means; and not so much to teach them to 
produce a good work themselves, as to know 
it when they see it done by others. Good 
work, in the stern sense of the word, as I 
before said, no mere amateur can do; and good 
work, in any sense, that is to say, profitable 
work for himself or for any one else, he can 
only do by being made in the beginning to see 
what is possible for him, and what not ;—what 
is accessible, and what not; and by having the 
majesty and sternness of the everlasting laws 
of fact set before him in their infinitude. It 
is no matter for appalling him: the man is 
great already- who is made well capable of 
being appalled; nor do we even wisely hope, 
nor truly understand, till we are humiliated by: 
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our hope, and awe-struck by our understanding. 
Nay, I will go farther than this, and say boldly, 
that what you have mainly to teach the young 
men here is, not so much what they can do, as 
what they cannot ;—to make them see how 
much there is in nature which cannot be imi- 
tated, and how much in man which cannot be 
emulated. He only can be truly said to be 
educated in Art to whom all his work is only 
a feeble sign of glories which he cannot convey, 
and a feeble means of measuring, with ever- 
enlarging admiration, the great and untravers- 
able gulf which God has set between the great 
and the common intelligences of mankind: and 
all the triumphs of Art which man can com- 
monly achieve are only truly crowned by pure 
delight in natural scenes themselves, and by 
the sacred and self-forgetful veneration which 
can be nobly abashed, and tremblingly exalted, 
in the presence of a human spirit greater than 
his own. 
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 Tockiov, & ve mavra terevxarat’ ode oé gnu 
"Ampnkrov ye véecOa, 6 Te ppeot ajar pmevowds.” 
(Hom. JZ. xiv. 220-21.) 


PREFATORY.* 


25. Nor many months ago, a friend, whose 
familiarity with both living and past schools 
of Art rendered his opinion of great authority, 
said casually to me in the course of talk, “I 
believe we have now as able painters as ever 
lived; but they never paint as good pictures 
as were once painted,” That was the sub- 
stance of his saying; I forget the exact words, 
but their tenor surprised me, and I have 
thought much of them since. Without pressing 
the statement too far, or examining it with an 
unintended strictness, this I believe to be at 
all events true, that we have men among us, 
now in Europe, who might have been noble 
painters, and are not; men whose doings are 
altogether as wonderful in skill, as inexhaustible 
in fancy, as the work of the really great 
painters ; and yet these doings of theirs are 


* Art Journal, New Series, vol. iv., pp. 5-6. January 
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not great. Shall I write the commonplace that 
rings in sequence in my ear, and draws on 
my hand—“are not Great, for they are not (in 
the broad human and ethical sense) Good” ? 
I write it, and ask forgiveness for the truism, 
with its implied uncharitableness of blame ; 
for this trite thing is ill understood and little 
thought upon by any of us, and the implied 
blame is divided among us all; only let me 
at once partly modify it, and partly define. 
26. In one sense, modern Art has more 
goodness in it than ever Art had before. Its 
kindly spirit, its quick sympathy with pure 
domestic and social feeling, the occasional 
seriousness of its instructive purpose, and its 
honest effort to grasp the reality of conceived 
Scenes, are all eminently “ good,” as compared 
with the insane picturesqueness and conven- 
tional piety of many among the old masters. 
Such domestic painting, for instance, as Richter’s 
in Germany, Edward Frere’s in France, and 
Hook’s in England, together with such his- 
torical and ideal work as perhaps the 
reader would be offended with me were I to 
set down the several names that occur to me 
here, so I will set down one only, and say— 
as that of Paul de la Roche; such work, I 
repeat, as these men have done, or are doing, 
is entirely good in its influence on the public 
mind; and may, in thankful exultation, be 
compared with the renderings of besotted, 
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vicious, and vulgar human life perpetrated by 
Dutch painters, or with the deathful formalism 
and fallacy of what was once called “ Historical 
Art.” Also, this gentleness and veracity of 
theirs, being in part communicable, are grad- 
ually learned, though in a somewhat servile 
manner, yet not without a sincere sympathy, 
by many inferior painters, so that our exhibi- 
tions and currently popular books are full of 
very lovély and pathetic ideas, expressed with 
a care, and appealing to an_ interest, quite 
unknown in past times. I will take two in- 
stances of merely average power, as more 
illustrative of what I mean than any more 
singular and distinguished work could be. 
Last year, in the British Institution, there 
were two pictures by the same painter, one of 
a domestic, the other of a sacred subject. I 
will say nothing of the way in which they 
were painted ; it may have been bad, or good, 
or neither: it is not to my point. I wish to 
direct attention only to the conception of them. 
One, ‘Cradled in his Calling,’ was of a fisher- 
man and his wife, and helpful grown-up son, 
and helpless new-born little one; the two men 
carrying the young child up from the shore, 
rocking it between them in the wet net for a 
hammock, the mother looking on joyously, and 
the baby laughing. The thought was pretty 
and good, and one might go on dreaming over 
it long—not unprofitably. But the second 
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picture was more interesting. I describe it 
only in the circumstances of the invented scene 
—sunset after the crucifixion. The bodies 
have been taken away, and the crosses are 
left lying on the broken earth; a group of 
children have strayed up the hill, and stopped 
beside them in such shadowy awe as is possible 
to childhood, and they have picked up one or 
two of the drawn nails to feel how sharp they 
are. Meantime a girl with her little brother—_ 
goat-herds both—have been watering their 
flock at Kidron, and are driving it home. The 
girl, strong in grace and honour of youth, 
carrying her pitcher of water on her erect 
head, has gone on past the place steadily, 
minding her flock; but her little curly-headed 

brother, with cheeks of burning Eastern brown, 
has lingered behind to look, and is feeling the 
point of one of the nails, held in another child’s 
hand. A lovely little kid of the goats has 
stayed behind to keep him company, and is 
amusing itself by jumping backwards and 
forwards over an arm of the cross. The sister 
looks back, and, wondering what he can have 
stopped in that dreadful place for, waves her 
hand for the little boy to come away. 

I have no hesitation in Saying that, as com- 
pared with the ancient and stereotyped con- 
ceptions of the “ Taking down from the Cross,” 
there.is a living feeling in that picture which 
is of great price. It may perhaps be weak, 
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‘nay, even superficial, or untenable—that will 
depend on the other conditions of character 
out of which it springs—but, so far as it 
reaches, it is pure and good ; and we may gain 
more by looking thoughtfully at such a picture 
than at any even of the least formal types of 
the work of older schools. It would be unfair 
to compare it with first-rate, or even approxi- 
mately first-rate designs; but even accepting 
such unjust terms, put it beside Rembrandt's 
ghastly white sheet, laid over the two poles at 
the Cross-foot, and see which has most good in 
it for you of any communicable kind. 

27. I trust, then, that I fully admit what- 
ever may, on due deliberation, be alleged in 
favour of modern Art. Nay, I have heretofore 
asserted more for some modern Art than others 
were disposed to admit, nor do I withdraw one 
word from such assertion. But when all has 
been said and granted that may be, there 
remains this painful fact to be dealt with,—the 
consciousness, namely, both, in living artists 
themselves and in us their admirers, that some- 
thing, and that not a little, is wrong with us; 
that they, relentlessly examined, could not say 
they thoroughly knew how to paint, and that 
we, relentlessly examined, could not say we 
thoroughly know to judge. The best of our 
"painters will look a little to us, the beholders, 
for confirmation of his having done well. We, 
appealed to, look to each other to see what we 
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ought to say. If we venture to find fault, 
however submissively, the artist will probably 
feel a little uncomfortable: he will by no 
méans venture to meet us with a_ serenely 
crushing “Sir, it cannot be better done,” in the 
manner of Albert Durer. And yet, if it could 
not be better done, he, of all men, should know 
that best, nor fear to say so; it is good for 
himself, and for us, that he should assert that, 
if he knows that. The last time my dear old 
friend William Hunt came to see me, I took 
down one of his early drawings for him to see 
(three blue plums and one amber one, and two 
nuts). So he looked at it, happily, for a 
minute or two and then said, “ Well, it’s very 
nice, isn’t it? I did not think I could have 
done so well.” The saying was entirely right, 
exquisitely modest and true; only I fear he 
would not have had the courage to maintain 
that his drawing was good, if anybody had 
been there to say otherwise. Still, having 
done well, he knew it; and what is more no 
man ever does do*well without knowing it: he 
may not know how well, nor be conscious of 
the best of his own qualities ; nor measure, or 
care to measure, the relation of his power to 
that of other men, but he will know that what 
he has done is, in an intended, accomplished, 
and ascertainable degree, good. Every able 
and honest workman, as he wins a right to rest, 
so he wins a right to approval,—his own if 
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no one’s beside; nay, his only true rest zs in 
the calm consciousness that the thing has been 
honourably done—cuveidyois Sti kadov. I do 
not use the Greek words in pedantry, I want 
them for future service and interpretation ; no 
English words, nor any of any other language, 
would do as well. For I mean to try to show, 
and believe I can show, that a simple and sure 
conviction of our having done rightly is not 
only an attainable, but a necessary seal and 
sign of our having so done; and that the doing 
well or rightly, and ill or wrongly, are both 
conditions of the whole being of each person, 
coming of a nature in him which affects all 
things that he may do, from the least to the 
greatest, according to the noble old phrase for 
the conquering rightness, of “ integrity,” “whole- 
ness,” or ‘“wholesomeness.” ‘So that when we 
do external things (that are our business) ill, it 
is a sign that internal, and, in fact, that all 
things, are ill with us; and when we do ex- 
ternal things well, it is a sign that internal and 
all things are well with us. And I believe 
there are two principal adversities to this whole- 
someness of work, and to all else that issues 
out of wholeness of inner character, with which 
we have in these days specially to contend. 
The first is the variety of Art round us, tempt- 
ing us to thoughtless imitation ; the second our 
own want of belief in the existence of a rule of 
right. 
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28, I. I say the first is the variety of Art 
around us. No man can pursue his own track 
in peace, nor obtain consistent guidance, if 
doubtful of his track. All places are full of 
inconsistent example, all mouths of contradictory 
advice, all prospects of opposite temptations. 
The young artist sees myriads of things he 
would like to do, but cannot learn from their 
authors how they were done, nor choose de- 
cisively any method which he may follow with 
the accuracy and confidence necessary to suc- 
cess. He is not even sure if his thoughts are 
his own ; for the whole atmosphere round him . 
is full of floating suggestion: those which are 
his own he cannot keep pure, for he breathes a 
dust of decayed ideas, wreck of the souls of 
dead nations, driven by contrary winds. He 
may stiffen himself (and all the worse for him) 
into an iron self-will, but if the iron has any 
magnetism in it, he cannot pass a day without 
finding himself, at the end of it, instead of 
sharpened or tempered, covered with a ragged 
fringe of iron filings. If there be anything 
better than iron—living wood fibre—in hin, 
he cannot be allowed any natural growth, but 
gets hacked in every extremity, and bossed 
over with lumps of frozen clay ;—grafts of 
incongruous blossom that will never set ; while 
some even recognise no need of knife or clay 
(though both\are good in a gardener’s hand), 
but deck themselves out with incongruous 
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glittering, like a Christmas-tree. Even were 
the style chosen true to his own nature, and 
persisted in, there is harm in the very emi- 
nence of the models set before him at the 
beginning of his career. If he feels their 
power, they make him restless and impatient, 
it may be despondent, it may be madly and 
fruitlessly ambitious. If he does not feel it, he 
is sure to be struck by what is weakest or 
slightest of their peculiar qualities ; fancies that 
this is what they are praised for ; tries to catch 
the trick of it; and whatever easy ‘vice or 
mechanical habit the master may have been 
betrayed or warped into, the unhappy pupil 
watches and adopts, triumphant in its ease :— 
has not sense to steal the peacock’s feather, but 
imitates its voice. Better for him, far better, 
never to have seen what had been accomplished 
by others, but to have gained gradually his 
own quiet way, or at least with his guide only 
a step in advance of him, and the lantern low 
on the difficult path. Better even, it has lately 
seemed, to be guideless and lightless ; fortunate 
those who, by desolate effort, trying hither and 
thither, have groped their way to some inde- 
pendent power. So, from Cornish rock, from 
St. Giles’s Lane, from Thames mudshore, you 
get your Prout, your Hunt, your Turner ; not, 
indeed, any of them well able to spell English, 
nor taught so much of their own business as to 
lay a colour safely; but-yet at last, or first, 
Il. D 
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doing somehow something, wholly ineffective 
on the national mind, yet real, and valued at 
last after they are dead, in money ;—valued 
otherwise not even at so much as the space of 
dead brick wall it would cover; their work 
being left for years packed in parcels at the 
National Gallery, or hung conclusively out of 
sight under the shadowy iron vaults of Ken- 
sington. The men themselves, quite inarticu- 
late, determine nothing of their Art, interpret 
nothing of their own minds; teach perhaps a 
trick or two of their stage business in early life 
——as, for instance, that it is good where there 
is much black to break it with white, and 
where there is much white to break it with 
black, etc., etc.; in later life remain silent 
altogether, or speak only in despair (fretful or 
patient according to their character) ; one who 
might have been among the best of them,* the 
last we heard of, finding refuge for an entirely 
honest heart from a world which declares 
honesty to be impossible, only in a madness 
nearly as sorrowful as its own ;—the religious 
madness which makes a beautiful soul ludicrous 
and ineffectual ; and so passes away, bequeath- 
ing for our inheritance from its true and strong 
life, a pretty song about a tiger, another about a 
bird-cage, two or three golden couplets, which no 
one will ever take the trouble to understand,— 


a 
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the spiritual portrait of the ghost of a flea, 
—and the critical opinion that “the unorgan- 
ised blots of Rubens and Titian are not Art.” 
Which opinion the public mind perhaps not 
boldly indorsing, is yet incapable of pronounc- 
ing adversely to it, that the said blots of Titian 
and Rubens are Art, perceiving for itself little 
good in them, and hanging ¢hem also well out 
of its way, at tops of walls (Titian’s portrait of 
Charles V. at Munich, for example; Tintoret’s 
Susannah, and Veronese’s Magdalen, in the 
Louvre), that it may have room and readiness 
for what may be generally termed “ railroad 
work,” bearing on matters more immediately 
in hand; said public looking to the present 
pleasure of its fancy, and the portraiture of 
itself in official and otherwise imposing or 
entertaining circumstances, as the only “ Right” 
cognisable by it. 

29. II. And this is a deeper source of evil, 
by far, than the former one, for though it is ill 
for us to strain towards a right for which we 
have never ripened it is worse for us to believe 
in no right at all. “ Anything,” we say, “ that 
a clever man can do to amuse us is good ; what 
does not amuse us we do not want. ‘Taste is 
assuredly a frivolous, apparently a dangerous 
gift; vicious persons and vicious nations have 
it; we are a practical people, content to know 
what we like, wise in not liking it too much, 
and when tired of it, wise in getting something 
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we like better. Painting is of course an agree- 
able ornamental Art, maintaining a number of 
persons respectably, deserving therefore en- 
couragement, and getting it pecuniarily, to a 
hitherto unheard-of extent. What would you 
have more?” This is, I believe, very nearly 
our Art-creed. The fact being (very ascertain- 
ably by any one who will take the trouble to 
examine the matter), that there is a cultivated 
Art among all great nations, inevitably neces- 
sary to them as the fulfilment of one part of 
their human nature. None but savage nations 
are without Art, and civilised nations who do 
their Art ill, do it because there is something 
deeply wrong at their hearts. They paint badly 
as a paralysed man stammers, because his life 
is touched somewhere within ; when the deeper 
life is full in a people, they speak clearly and 
rightly ; paint clearly and rightly; think clearly 
and rightly. There is some reverse effect, 
but very little. Good pictures do not teach 
a nation; they are the signs of its having been 
taught. Good thoughts do not form a nation ; 
it must be formed before it can think them. 
Let it once decay at the heart, and its good 
work and good thoughts will become subtle 
luxury and aimless sophism; and it and they 
will perish together. 

30. It iss my purpose, therefore, in some 
subsequent papers, with such help as I may 
anywise receive, to try if there may not be 
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determined some of the simplest laws which are 
indeed binding on Art practice and judgment. 
Beginning with elementary principle, and pro- 
ceeding upwards as far as guiding laws are dis- 
cernible, I hope to show, that if we do not yet 
know them, there are at least such laws to be 
known, and that it is of a deep and intimate 
importance to any people, especially to the 
English at this time, that their children should 
be sincerely taught whatever arts they learn, 
and in riper age become capable of a just choice 
and wise pleasure in the accomplished works of 
the artist. But I earnestly ask for help in this 
task. It is one which can only come to good 
issue by the consent and aid of many thinkers ; 
and I would, with the permission of the Editor 
of this Journal, invite debate on the subject of 
each paper, together with brief and clear state- 
ments of consent or objection, with name of 
consentor or objector; so that after courteous 
discussion had, and due correction of the 
original statement, we may get something at 
last set down, as harmoniously believed by such 
and such known artists. If nothing can thus 
be determined, at least the manner and variety 
of dissent will show whether it is owing to the 
nature of the subject, or to the impossibility, 
under present circumstances, that different per- 
sons should approach it from similar points of 
view; and the inquiry, whatever its immediate 
issue, cannot be ultimately fruitless. 
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Cuapter I.* 


31. Our knowledge of human labour, if in- 
timate enough, will, I think, mass it for the 
most part into two kinds—mining and mould- 
ing; the labour that seeks for things, and the 
labour that shapes them, Of these the last 
should be always orderly, for we ought to 
have some conception of the whole of what 
we have to make before we try to make any 
part of it; but the labour of seeking must be 
often methodless, following the veins of the 
mine as they branch, or trying for them where 
they are broken. And the mine, which we 
would now open into the souls of men, “as 
they govern the mysteries of their handicrafts, 
being rent into many dark and divided ways, 
it is not possible to map our work beforehand, 
or resolve on its directions. We will not 
attempt to bind ourselves to any methodical 

* Art Journal, vol. iv., Pp- 33-5. February 1865. The 
first word being printed in plain capitals instead of with an 
ornamental initial letter generally used by the 47¢ Journal, the 
following note was added by the author :—‘*I beg the Editor’s 
and reader’s pardon for an informality in the type; but I shrink 
from ornamental letters, and have begged for a legible capital 
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treatment of our subject, but will get at the 
truths of it here and there, as they seem 
extricable; only, though we cannot know to 
what depth we may have to dig, let us know 
clearly what we are digging for. We desire 
to find by what rule some Art is called good, 
and other Art bad: we desire to find the 
conditions of character in the artist which are 
essentially connected with the goodness of his 
work: we desire to find what are the methods 
of practice which form this character or corrupt 
it; and finally, how the formation or corrup- 
tion of this character is connected with the 
general prosperity of nations. 

32. And all this we want to learn practi- 
cally: not for mere pleasant speculation on 
things that have been; but for instant direction 
of those that are yet to be. My first object 
is to get at some fixed principles for the 
teaching of Art to our youth ; and I am about 
to ask, of all who may be able to give me a 
serviceable answer, and with and for all who 
are anxious for such answer, what arts should 
be generally taught to the English boy and 
girl,—by what methods,—and to what ends? 
How well, or how imperfectly, our youth of 
the higher classes should be disciplined in the 
practice of music and painting ?—how far, 
among the lower classes, exercise in certain 
mechanical arts might become a part of their 
school life ?—how far, in the adult life of this 
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nation, the Fine Arts may advisably super- 
sede or regulate the mechanical Arts? Plain 
questions these, enough ; clearly also import- 
ant ones; and, as clearly, boundless ones— 
mountainous—infinite in contents—only to be 
mined into in a scrambling manner by poor 
inquirers, as their present tools and sight may 
serve. 

33. I have often been accused of dogmatism, 
and confess to the holding strong opinions on 
some matters ; but I tell the reader in sincerity, 
and entreat him in sincerity to believe, that I 
do not think myself able to dictate anything 
positive respecting questions of this magnitude. 
The one thing I am sure of is, the need of 
some form of dictation ; or, where that is as yet 
impossible, at least of consistent experiment, 
for the just solution of doubts which present 
themselves every day in more significant and 
more impatient temper of interrogation. 

Here is one, for instance, lying at the base 
of all the rest—namely, what may be the real 
dignity of mechanical Art itself? I cannot 
express the amazed awe, the crushed humility, 
with which I sometimes watch a locomotive 
take its breath at a railway station, and think 
what work there is in its bars and wheels, 
and what manner of men they must be who 
dig brown iron-stone out of the ground, and 
forge it intoX<TuHar! What assemblage of 
accurate and mighty faculties in them ; more 
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than fleshly power over melting crag” and coil- 
ing fire, fettered, and finessed at last into the 
precision of watchmaking ; Titanian hammer- 
strokes beating, out of lava, these glittering 
cylinders and timely-respondent valves, and 
fine ribbed rods, which touch each other as 
a serpent writhes, in noiseless gliding, and 
omnipotence of grasp ; infinitely complex ana- 
tomy of active steel, compared with which the 
skeleton of a living creature would seem, to 
a careless observer, clumsy and vile—a 
mere morbid secretion and phosphatous prop 
of flesh! What would the men who thought 
out this—-who beat it out, who touched it 
into its polished calm of power, who set it 
to its appointed task, and triumphantly saw 
it fulfil this task to the utmost of their 
will— feel or think about this weak hand 
of mine, timidly leading a little stain of water- 
colour, which I cannot manage, into an im- 
perfect shadow of something else—mere failure 
in every motion, and endless disappointment ; 
what, I repeat, would these Iron-dominant 
Genii think of me? and what ought I to think 
of them ? 

34. But as | reach this point of reverence, 
the unreasonable thing is sure to give a shriek 
as of a thousand unanimous vultures, which 
leaves me shuddering in real physical pain for 
some half minute following ; and assures me, 
during slow recovery, that a people which can 
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endure such fluting and piping among them is 
not likely soon to have its modest ear pleased 
by aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 
Perhaps I am then led on into meditation 
respecting the spiritual nature of the Tenth 
Muse, who invented this gracious instrument, 
and guides its modulation by stokers’ fingers ; 
meditation, also, as to the influence of her in- 
vention amidst the other parts of the Parnassian 
melody of English education. Then it cannot 
but occur to me to inquire how far this modern 
“pneuma,” Steam, may be connected with 
other pneumatic powers talked of in that old 
religious literature, of which we fight so fiercely 
to keep the letters bright, and the working 
valves, so to speak, in good order (while we 
let the steam of it all carefully off into the 
cold condenser), what connection, I say, this 
modern “ spiritus,” in its valve-directed inspira- 
tion, has with that more ancient Spiritus, or 
warm breath, which people used to think they 
might be “born of.” Whether, in fine, there 
be any such thing as an entirely human Art, 
with spiritual motive power, and signal as of 
human voice, distinct inherently from this 
mechanical Art, with its mechanical motive 
force, and signal of vulture voice. For after 
all, this shrieking thing, whatever the fine make 
of it may be, can but pull or push, and do 
oxen’s work in an impetuous manner. That 
proud king of Assyria, who lost his reason, and 
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ate oxen’s food, would he have much more 
cause for pride, if he had been allowed to spend 
his reason in doing oxen’s work ? 

35. These things, then, I would fain con- 
sult about, and plead with the reader for his 
patience in council, even while we begin with 
the simplest practical matters ; for ravelled 
briers of thought entangle our feet, even at 
our first step. We would teach a boy to draw. 
Well, what shall he draw ?—Gods, or men, or 
beasts, or clouds, or leaves, or iron cylinders ? 
Are there any gods to be drawn? any men 
or women worth drawing, or only worth cari- 
caturing ? What are the zesthetic laws respect- 
ing iron cylinders ; and would Titian have 
liked them rusty, or fresh cleaned with oil and 
rag, to fill the place once lightened by St. 
George's armour? How can we begin the 
smallest practical business, unless we get first 
some whisper of answer to such questions ? 
We may tell a boy to draw a straight line 
straight, and a crooked one crooked ; but what 
else ? 

And it renders the dilemma, or multilemma, 
more embarrassing, that whatever teaching is 
to be had from the founders and masters of 
art is quite unpractical. The first source from 
which we should naturally seek for guidance 
would, of course, be the sayings of great work- 
men; but a sorrowful perception presently 
dawns on us that the great workmen have 
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nothing to say, They are silent, absolutely 
in proportion to their creative power. The 
contributions to our practical knowledge of the 
principles of Art, furnished by the true captains 
of its hosts, may, I think, be arithmetically 
summed by the o of Giotto: the inferior 
teachers become didactic in the degree of their 
inferiority ; and those who can do nothing 
have always much to advise. 

36. This however, observe, is only true of 
advice direct. You never, I grieve to say, get 
from the great men a plain answer to a plain 
question ; still less can you entangle them in 
any agreeable gossip, out of which something 
might unawares be picked up. But of enig- 
matical teaching, broken signs and_ sullen 
mutterings, of which you can understand 
nothing, and may make anything ;—of confused 
discourse in the work itself, about the work, 
as in Durer’s Melancolia ;—and of discourse not 
merely confused, but apparently unreasonable 
and ridiculous, about all manner of things except 
the work,—the great Egyptian and Greek 
artists give us much: from which, however, 
all that by utmost industry may be gathered, 
comes briefly to this,—that they have no con- 
ception of what modern men of science call the 
“Conservation of forces,” but deduce all the 
force they feel in themselves, and hope for in 
others, from éertain fountains or centres of 
perpetually supplied strength, to which they 
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give various names: as, for instance, these 
seven following, more specially :— 


1. The Spirit of Light, moral and physical, 
by name the “ Physician-Destroyer,” 
bearing arrows in his hand, and a lyre; 
pre-eminently the destroyer of human 
pride, and the guide of human harmony. 
Physically, Lord of the Sun; and a 
mountain Spirit, because the sun seems 
first to rise and set upon hills. 

2. The Spirit of helpful Darkness—of “shade 

and rest. Night the Restorer. 

3. The Spirit of Wisdom in Conduct, bear- 
ing, in sign of conquest over troublous 
and disturbing evil, the skin of the wild 
goat, and the head of the slain Spirit 
of physical storm. In_ her hand, a 
weaver’s shuttle, or a spear. 

4. The Spirit of Wisdom in Arrangement ; 

- called the Lord or Father of Truth: 
throned on a four-square cubit, with a 
measuring-rod in his hand, or a potter’s 
wheel. 

3. The Spirit of Wisdom in Adaptation ; or 
of serviceable labour: the Master of 
human effort in its glow; and Lord of 
useful fire, moral and physical. 

6. The Spirit, first of young or nascent 
grace, and then of fulfilled beauty: the 
wife of the Lord of Labour. I have 
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taken the two lines in which Homer 
describes her girdle, for the motto of 
these essays: partly in memory of these 
outcast fancies of the great _masters : 
and partly for the sake of a meaning 
which we shall find as we go on. 

7. The Spirit of pure human life and gladness, 
Master of wholesome vital passion ; and 
physically, Lord of the Vine. 


37. From these ludicrous notions of motive 
force, inconsistent as they are with modern 
physiology and organic chemistry, we may, 
nevertheless, hereafter gather, in the details of 
their various expressions, something useful to 
us. But I grieve to say that when our provok- 
ing teachers descend from dreams about the 
doings of Gods to assertions respecting the 
deeds of Men, little beyond the blankest dis- 
couragement is to be had from them. Thus, 
they represent the ingenuity, and deceptive or 
imitative Arts of men, under the type of a 
Master who builds labyrinths, and makes images 
of living creatures, for evil purposes, or for 
none ; and pleases himself and the people with 
idle jointing of toys, and filling of them with 
quicksilver motion; and brings his child to 
foolish, remediless catastrophe, in fancying his 
father’s work as good, and strong, and fit to 
bear sunlight, ‘as if it had been God’s work. 
So, again, they represent the foresight and 
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kindly zeal of men by a most rueful figure, of 
one chained down to a rock by the brute force 
and bias and methodical hammer-stroke of the 
merely practical Arts, and by the merciless 
Necessities or Fates of present time; and so 
having his very heart torn piece by piece out of 
him by a vulturous hunger and sorrow, respect- 
ing things he cannot reach, nor prevent, nor 
achieve. So, again, they describe the sentiment 
and pure soul-power of Man, as moving the 
very rocks and trees, and giving them life, by 
its sympathy with them; but losing its own 
best-beloved thing by mere venomous accident : 
and afterwards going down to hell for it, in 
vain; being impatient and unwise, though full 
of gentleness ; and, in the issue, after as vainly 
trying to teach this gentleness to others, and to 
guide them out of their lower passions to sun- 
light of true healing Life, it drives the sensual 
heart of them, and the gods that govern it, into 
mere and pure frenzy of resolved rage, and 
gets torn to pieces by them, and ended ; only 
the nightingale staying by its grave to sing. 
All which appearing to be anything rather 
than helpful or encouraging instruction for 
beginners, we shall, for the present, I think, 
do well to desire these enigmatical teachers 
to put up their pipes and be gone; and be- 
taking ourselves in the humblest manner to 
intelligible business, at least set down some 
definite matter for decision, to be made a first 
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stepping-stone at the shore of this brook of 
despond and difficulty. 

38. Most masters agree (and I believe they 
are right) that the first thing to be taught to 
any pupil, is how to draw an outline of such 
things as can be outlined. 

Now, there are two kinds of outline—the 
soft and hard. One must be executed with a 
soft instrument, as a piece of chalk or lead; 
and the other with some instrument producing 
for ultimate result a firm line of equal dark- 
ness; as a pen with-ink, or the engraving tool 
on wood or metal. 

And these two kinds of outline have both of 
them their particular objects and uses, as well 
as their proper scale of size in work. Thus 
Raphael will sketch a miniature head with his 
pen, but always takes chalk if he draws of the 
size of life. So also Holbein, and generally the 
other strong masters, 

But the black outline seems to be peculiarly 
that which we ought to begin to reason upon, 
because it is simple and open-hearted, and does 
not endeavour to escape into mist. A pencil 
line may be obscurely and undemonstrably 
wrong ; false in a cowardly manner, and with- 
out confession: but the ink line, if it goes 
wrong at all, goes wrong with a will, and may 
be convicted at our leisure, and put to such 
shame as its \black complexion is capable of. 
May we, therefore, begin with the hard line ? 
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It will lead us far, if we can come to con- 
clusions about it. 

39. Presuming, then, that our schoolboys 
are such as Coleridge would have them—ze. 
that they are 


“Innocent, steady, and wise, 
And delight in the things of earth, water, and skies,” 


and, above all, in a moral state in which they 
may be trusted with ink—-we put a pen into 
their hands (shall it be steel?) and a piece of 
smooth white paper, and something before them 
to draw. But what? ‘Nay,’ the reader 
answers, “you had surely better give them 
pencil first, for that may be rubbed out.” 
Perhaps so; but I am not sure that the power 
of rubbing out is an advantage; at all events, 
we shall best discover what the pencil outline 
ought to be, by investigating the power of the 
black one, and the kind of things we can draw 
with it. 

40. Suppose, for instance, my first scholar 
has a turn for entomology, and asks me to draw 
for him a wasp’s leg, or its sting; having first 
humanely provided me with a model by pulling 
one off or out. My pen must clearly be fine 
at the point, and my execution none of the 
boldest, if I comply with his request. fest 
decline, and he thereupon challenges me at 
least- to draw the wasp’s body, with its pretty 
bands of black crinoline—pbehold us involved 

Il. E 
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instantly in the profound question of local 
colour! Am I to tell him he is not to draw 
outlines of bands or spots? How, then, shall 
he know a wasp’s body from a bee’s? I 
escape, for the present, by telling him the story 
of Dedalus and the honeycomb; set him to 
draw a pattern of hexagons, and lay the ques- 
tion of black bands up in my mind, 

41. The next boy, we may suppose, is a 
conchologist, and asks me to draw a white 
snail-shell for him! Veiling my consternation 
at the idea of having to give a lesson on the 
perspective of geometrical spirals, with an 
“austere regard of control” I pass on to the 
next student :—-Who, bringing after him, with 
acclamation, all the rest of the form, requires 
of me contemptuously, to “draw a horse.” 

And I retreat in final discomfiture ; for 
not only I cannot myself execute, but I have 
never seen, an outline, quite simply and rightly 
done, either of a shell or a pony; nay, not so 
much as of a pony’s nose. At a girls’ school 
we might perhaps take refuge in rosebuds ; but 
these boys, with their impatient battle-cry, 
“my kingdom for a horse,” what is to be done 
for them ? 

42. Well, this is what I should like to be 
able to do for them. To show them an en- 
larged black outline, nobly done, of the two 
sides of a cdin of Tarentum, with that. fiery 
rider kneeling, careless, on his horse’s neck, 
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and reclined on his surging dolphin, with the 
curled sea lapping round them; and then to 
convince my boys that no one (unless it were 
Taras’s father himself, with the middle prong 
of his trident) could draw a horse like that, 
without learning ;—that for poor mortals like 
us there must be sorrowful preparatory stages ; 
and, having convinced them of this, set them to 
draw (if I had a good copy to give them) a 
horse’s hoof, or his rib, or a vertebra of his 
thunder-clothed neck, or any other constructive 
piece of him. 

43. Meanwhile, all this being far out of 
present reach, I am-fain to shrink back into 
my snail-shell, both for shelter and calm of 
peace ; and ask of artists in general how the 
said shell, or any other simple object involving 
varied contour, should be outlined in ink ?— 
how thick the lines should be, and how varied ? 
My own idea of an elementary outline is that 
it should be unvaried; distinctly visible; not 
thickened towards the shaded sides of the 
object ; not express any exaggerations of aerial 
perspective, nor fade at the further side of a 
cup as if it were the further side of a crater of 
a volcano; and therefore, in objects of ordinary 
size, show no gradation at all, unless where 
the real outline disappears, as in soft contours 
and folds. Nay, I think it may even be a 
question whether we ought not to resolve 
that the line should never gradate itself at all, 
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but terminate quite bluntly! Albert Durer’s 
“Cannon” furnishes a very peculiar and curious 
example of this entirely equal line, even to the 
extreme distance ; being in that respect opposed 
to nearly all his other work, which is wrought 
mostly by tapering lines; and his work in 
general, and Holbein’s, which appear to me 
entirely typical of rightness in use of the 
graver and pen, are to be considered carefully 
in their relation to Rembrandt’s loose etching, 
as in the “ Spotted Shell.” 

44. But I do not want to press my own 
opinions now, even when I have been able to 
form them distinctly. I want to get at some 
unanimous expression of opinion and method ; 
and would propose, therefore, in all modesty, 
this question for discussion, by such artists as 
will favour me with answer,* giving their 
names :—How ought the pen to be used to outline 
a form of varied contour ; and ought outline to be 
entirely pure, or, even in its most elementary types, 
to pass into some suggestion of shade in the inner 
masses? For there are no examples whatever 
of pure outlines by the great masters. They 
are always touched or modified by inner lines, 
more or less suggestive of solid form, and they 

* T need not say that this inquiry can only be pursued by 
the help of those who will take it up good-humouredly and 
graciously; such help I will receive in the spirit in which it is 
given ; entering dnto no controversy, but questioning further 


where there is doubt : gathering all I can into focus, and passing 
silently by what seems at last irreconcilable. 
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are lost or accentuated in certain places, not 
so much in conformity with any explicable law, 
as in expression of the master’s future purpose, 
or of what he wishes immediately to note in 
the character of the object. Most of them are 
irregular memoranda, not systematic elementary 
work: of those which are- systematised, the 
greater part are carried far beyond the initia- 
tive stage; and Holbein’s are nearly all washed 
with colour: the exact degree in which he 
depends upon the softening and extending his 
touch of ink by subsequent solution of it, being 
indeterminable, though exquisitely successful. 
His stupendous drawings in the British Museum 
(I can justly use no other term than “ stupen- 
dous,” of their consummately decisive power) 
furnish finer instances of this treatment than 
any at Basle; but it would be very difficult to 
reduce them to a definable law. Venetian out- 
lines are rare, except preparations on canvas, 
often shaded before colouring ;—-while Raphael's, 
if not shaded, are quite loose, and useless as 
examples to a beginner: so that we are left 
wholly without guide as to the preparatory 
steps on which we should decisively insist ; 
and I am myself haunted by the notion that 
the students were forced to shade firmly from 
the very beginning, in all the greatest schools ; 
only we never can get hold of any beginnings, 
_ or any weak work of those schools : whatever is 
bad in them comes of decadence, not infancy. 
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45. I purpose in the next essay * to enter 
upon quite another part of the inquiry, so as to 
leave time for the reception of communications 
bearing upon the present paper: and, according 
to their importance, I shall ask leave still to 
defer our return to the subject until I have had 
time to reflect upon them, and to collect. for 
public service the concurrent opinions they may 
contain. 


* This essay, Chapter II. in the Art Journal, is here omitted 
as having been already reprinted with only a few verbal altera- 
tions in Zhe Queen of the Atr, §§ 135 to 142 inclusive, pp. 
163-175. The Art Journal, however, contained a final para- 
graph, introductory of Chapter III., which is omitted in -7he 
Queen of the Air, and was as follows:— To the discernment 
of this law” (de. that to which the arts are subject, see Ozeen 
of the Air, § 142) ‘we will now address ourselves slowly, 
beginning with the consideration of little things, and of easily 
definable virtues, And since Patience is the pioneer of all the 
others, I shall endeavour in the next paper to show how that 
modest virtue has been either held of no account, or else set to 
vilest work in our modern Art-schools ; and what harm has 
resulted from such disdain, or such employment of her.”—Ep. 
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Cuapter III.* 


“Dame Paciencé sitting there I fonde, 
With facé pale, upon an hill of sonde.” 


46. AsI try to summon this vision of Chaucer’s 
into definiteness, and as it fades before me, and 
reappears, like the-image of Piccarda in the 
moon, there mingles with it another ;— the 
image of an Italian child, lying, she also, upon 
a hill of sand, by Eridanus’ side ; a vision which 
has never quite left me since I saw it. A girl 
of ten or twelve, it might be; one of the chil- 
dren to whom there has never been any other 
lesson taught than that of patience :—patience 
of famine and thirst ; patience of heat and cold ; 
patience of fierce word and sullen blow ; patience 
of changeless fate and giftless time. She was 
lying with her arms thrown back over her head, 
all languid and lax, on an earth-heap by the 
river side (the softness of the dust being the 
only softness she had ever known), in the 


* A small portion of this chapter was read by Mr. Ruskin, at 
Oxford, in November 1884, as a by-lecture, duting the delivery 


of the course on the ‘ Pleasures of England.” —Eb. 
71I 
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southern suburb of Turin, one golden afternoon 
in August, years ago. She had been at play, 
after her fashion, with other patient children, 
and had thrown herself down to rest, full in 
the sun, like a lizard. The sand was mixed 
with the draggled locks of her black hair, and 
some of it sprinkled over her face and body, in 
an “ashes to ashes” kind of way; a few black 
rags about her loins, but her limbs nearly bare, 
and her little breasts, scarce dimpled yet,— 
white, — marble-like — put, as wasted marble, 
thin with the scorching and the rains of Time. 
So she lay, motionless ; black and white by the 
shore in the sun; the yellow light flickering 
back upon her from the passing eddies of the 
river, and burning down on her from the west. 
So she lay, like a dead Niobid: it seemed as if 
the Sun-God, as he sank towards grey Viso 
(who stood pale in the south-west, and pyra- 
midal as a tomb), had been wroth with Italy 
for numbering her children too carefully, and 
slain this little one. Black and white she lay, 
all breathless, in a sufficiently pictorial man- 
ner: the gardens of the Villa Regina gleamed 
beyond, graceful with laurel-grove and laby- 
rinthine terrace; and folds of purple mountain 
were drawn afar, for curtains round her little 
dusty bed. 

47. Pictorial enough, I repeat; and yetid 
might not now*have remembered her, so as to 
find her figure mingling, against my will, with 
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other images, but for her manner of “ revival.” 
For one of her playmates coming near, cast 
some word at her which angered her; and 
she rose—“en ego, victa situ” — she rose 
with a single spring, like a snake; one hardly 
saw the motion; and with a shriek so shrill 
that I put my hands upon my ears; and so 
uttered herself, indignant and vengeful, with 
words of justice,—Alecto standing by, satis- 
fied, teaching her acute, articulate syllables, 
and adding her own voice to carry .them 
thrilling through the blue laurel shadows. 
And having spoken, she went her way, 
wearily: and I passed by on the other 
side, meditating, with such Levitical propriety 
as a respectable person should, on the asp- 
like Passion, following the sorrowful Patience ; 
and on the way in which the saying, “ Dust 
shalt thou eat all thy days” has been con- 
fusedly fulfilled, first by much provision of 
human dust for the meat of what Keats calls 
“human serpentry;” and last, by gathering 
the Consumed and Consumer into dust to- 
gether, for the meat of the death spirit, or 
serpent Apap. Neither could I, for long, get 
rid of the thought of this strange dust-manu- 
facture under the mill-stones, as it were, of 
Death; and of the two colours of the grain, 
discriminate beneath, though indiscriminately 
cast into the hopper. For indeed some of it 
seems only to be made whiter for its patience, 
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and becomes kneadable into spiced bread, 
where they sell in Babylonian shops “ slaves, 
and souls of men;” but other some runs 
dark from under the mill-stones; a little sul- 
phurous and nitrous foam being mingled in the 
conception of it; and is ominously stored up 
in magazines near river-embankments ; patient 
enough—for the present. 

48. But it is provoking to me that the 
image of this child mingles itself now with 
Chaucer’s ; for I should like truly to know what 
Chaucer means by his sand-hill. Not but that 
this is just one of those enigmatical pieces of 
teaching which we have made up our minds not 
to be troubled with, since it may evidently 
mean just what we like. Sometimes I would 
fain have it to mean the ghostly sand of the 
horologe of the world: and I think that the 
pale figure is seated on the recording heap, 
which rises slowly, and ebbs in giddiness, and 
flows again, and rises, tottering; and still she 
sees, falling beside her, the never-ending stream 
of phantom sand. Sometimes I like to think 
that she is seated on the sand because she is 
herself the Spirit of Staying, and victor over all 
things that pass and change ;—quicksand of 
the desert in moving pillar; quicksand of the 
sea in moving floor ; roofless all, and unabiding, 
but she abiding ;—to herself, her home. And 
sometimes I \think, though I do not like to 
think (neither did Chaucer mean this, for he 
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always meant the lovely thing first, not the low 
one), that she is seated on her sand-heap as the 
only treasure to be gained by human toil; and 
that the little ant-hill, where the best of us 
creep to and fro, bears to angelic eyes, in the 
patientest gathering of its galleries, only the 
aspect of a little heap of dust; while for the 
worst of us, the heap, still lower by the level- 
ling of those winged surveyors, is high enough, 
nevertheless, to overhang, and at last to close 
in judgment, on the seventh day, over the 
journeyers to the fortunate Islands; while to 
their dying eyes, through the mirage, “ the city 
sparkles like a grain of salt.” 

49. But of course it does not in the least 
matter what it means. All that matters speci- 
ally to us in Chaucer’s vision, is that, next to 
Patience (as the reader will find by looking at 
the context in the “ Assembly of Foules”), were 
“Beheste” and “ Art ;”—-Promise, that is, and 
Art: and that, although these visionary powers 
are here waiting only in one of the outer courts 
of Love, and the intended patience is here only 
the long-suffering of love; and the intended 
beheste, its promise; and the intended art, its 
cunning,—the same powers companion each 
other necessarily in the courts and ante-chamber 
of every triumphal home of man. I say trium- 
phal home, for, indeed, triumphal arches which 
you pass under, are but foolish things, and may 
be nailed together any day, out of pasteboard 
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and filched laurel; but triumphal doors, which 
you can enter in at, with living laurel crowning 
the Lares, are not so easy of access: and out- 
side of them waits always this sad_portress, 
Patience ; that is to say, the submission to the 
eternal laws of Pain and Time, and acceptance 
of them as inevitable, smiling at the grief. So 
much pains you shall take—so much time you 
shall wait: that is the Law. Understand it, 
honour it ; with peace of heart accept the pain, 
and attend the hours; and as the husbandman 
in his waiting, you shall see, first the blade, and 
then the ear, and then the laughing of the 
valleys. But refuse the Law, and seek to do 
your work in your own time, or by any serpen- 
tine way to evade the pain, and you shall 
have no harvest—nothing but apples of Sodom : 
dust shall be your meat, and dust in your 
throat—there is no singing in such harvest 
time. 

50. And this is true for all things, little 
and great. There is a time and a Way in 
which they can be done: none shorter—none 
smoother. For all noble things, the time is 
long and the way rude. You may fret and 
fume as you will; for every start and struggle 
of impatience there shall be so much attendant 
failure ; if impatience become a habit, nothing 
but failure: until on the path you have chosen 
for your better‘swiftness, rather than the honest 
flinty one, there shall follow you, fast at hand, 
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instead of Beheste and Art for companions, 
those two wicked hags, 


“ With hoary locks all loose, and visage grim ; 
Their feet unshod, their bodies wrapt in rags, 
And both as swift on foot as chased stags ; 
And yet the one her other legge had lame, 
Which with a staff all full of little snags 
She did support, and Impotence her name : 
But th’ other was Impatience, armed with raging 
flame.” 


“ Raging flame,” note ; unserviceable ;—flame 
of the black grain. But the fire which Patience 
carries in her hand is that truly stolen from 
Heaven, in the pith of the rod—fire of the slow 
match ; persistent Fire like it also in her own 
body,—fire in the marrow; unquenchable in- 
cense of life: though it may seem to the 
bystanders that there is no breath in her, and 
she holds herself like a statue, as Hermione, 
“the statue lady,” or Griselda, “the stone 
lady ;” unless indeed one looks close for the 
glance forward, in the eyes, which distinguishes 
such pillars from the pillars, not of flesh, but 
of salt, whose eyes are set backwards. 
sz. I cannot get to my work in this paper, 
somehow; the web of these old enigmas en- 
tangles me again and again. That rough 
syllable which begins the name of Griselda, 
“Gries,” “the stone;” the roar of the long 
fall of the Toccia seems to mix with the sound 
of it, bringing thoughts of the great Alpine 
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patience; mute snow wreathed by grey rock, 
till avalanche time comes—patience of mute 
tormented races till the time of the Grey league 
came; at last impatient. (Not that, hitherto, 
it has hewn its way to much: the Rhine-foam 
of the Via Mala seeming to have done its work 
better.) But it is a noble colour that Grison 
Grey ;—dawn colour—graceful for a faded silk 
to ride in, and wonderful, in paper, for getting 
a glow upon, if you begin wisely, as you may 
some day perhaps see by those Turner sketches 
at Kensington, if ever anybody can see them. 

52. But we will get to work now; the 
work being to understand, if we may, what 
tender creatures are indeed riding with us, the 
British public, in faded silk, and handing our 
plates for us with tender little thumbs, and 
never wearing, or doing, anything else (not 
always having much to put on their own 
plates). The loveliest arts, the arts of noblest 
descent, have been long doing this for us, and 
are still, and we have no idea of their being 
Princesses, but keep them ill-entreated and 
enslaved: vociferous as we are against Black 
slavery, while we are gladly acceptant of Greys 
and fain to keep Aglaia and her sisters—Urania 
and hers,—serving us in faded silk, and taken 
for kitchen-wenches. We are mad Sanchos, 
not mad Quixotes: our eyes enchant Down- 
wards. % 

53. For one instance only: has the reader 
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ever reflected on the patience, and deliberate 
subtlety, and unostentatious will, involved in 
the ordinary process of steel engraving; that 
process of which engravers themselves now 
with doleful voices deplore the decline, and 
with sorrowful hearts expect the extinction, 
after their own days ? 

By the way—my friends of the field of steel, 
—you need fear nothing of the kind. What 
there is of mechanical in your work ; of habitual 
and thoughtless, of vulgar or servile—for that, 
indeed, the time has come; the sun will burn it 
up for you, very ruthlessly ; but what there is 
of human liberty, and of sanguine life, in finger 
and fancy, is kindred of the sun, and quite in- 
extinguishable by him. He is the very last 
of divinities who would wish to extinguish it. 
With his red right hand, though full of lightning 
coruscation, he will faithfully and tenderly clasp 
yours, warm blooded ; you will see the vermilion 
in the flesh-shadows all the clearer; but your 
hand will not be withered. I tell you—(dog- 
matically, if you: like to call it so, knowing it 
well)—a square inch of man’s engraving is 
worth all the photographs that ever were dipped 
in acid (or left. half-washed afterwards, which is 
saying much)—only it must be man’s engrav- 
ing ; not machine’s engraving. You have founded 
a school on patience and labour—only. That 
school must soon be extinct. You will have 
to found one on thought, which is Phoenician 
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in immortality and fears no fire. Believe me, 
photography can do against line engraving 
just what Madame Tussaud’s wax-work can do 
against sculpture. That, and no more. You 
are too timid in this matter ; you are like Isaac 
in that picture of Mr. Schnorr’s in the last 
number of this Journal, and with Teutonically 
metaphysical precaution, shade your eyes from 
the sun with your back to it. Take courage; 
turn your eyes to it in an aquiline manner ; put 
more sunshine on your steel, and less burr; 
and leave the photographers to their Phcebus 
of Magnesium wire. 

54. Not that I mean to speak disrespect- 
fully of magnesium. I honour it to its utmost 
fiery particle (though I think the soul a fierier 
one); and I wish the said magnesium all 
comfort and triumph ; nightly-lodging in light- 
houses, and utter victory over coal gas. Could 
Titian but have known what the gnomes who 
built his dolomite crags above Cadore had 
mixed in the make of them,—and that one day 
—one night, I mean—his blue distances would 
still be seen pure blue, by light got out of his 
own mountains ! 

Light out of limestone—colour out of coal— 
and white wings out of hot water! It is a 
great age this of ours, for traction and extrac- 
tion, if it only. knew wiles to extract from itself, 
or shen to drag itself to! | 

55- But in the meantime I want the public 
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to admire this patience of yours, while they 
have it, and to understand what it has cost to 
give them even this, which has to pass away. 
We will not take instance in figure engraving, 
of which the complex skill and textural grada- 
tion by dot and chequer must be wholly in- 
comprehensible to amateurs ; but we will take a 
piece of average landscape engraving, such as 
is sent out of any good workshop—the master 
who puts his name at the bottom of the plate 
being of course responsible only for the general 
method, for the sufficient skill of subordinate 
hands, and for the few finishing touches if 
necessary. We will take, for example, the 
plate of Turner’s ‘Mercury and Argus,’ en- 
graved in this Journal.* 

56. 1 suppose most people, looking at such 
a plate, fancy it is produced by some simple 
mechanical artifice, which is to drawing only 
what printing is to writing. They conclude, at 
all events, that there is something complacent, 
sympathetic, and helpful in the nature of steel ; 
so that while a pen-and-ink sketch may always 
be considered an achievement proving clever- 
ness in the sketcher, a sketch on steel comes 
out by mere favour of the indulgent metal: or 
perhaps they think the plate is woven like a 
piece of pattern silk, and the pattern is 


* The rest of this and the whole of the succeeding paragraph 
is also reprinted in Ariadne Florentina, § 115, and para. i. of 
116.—ED. 

Il, F 
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developed by pasteboard cards punched full of 
holes. Not so. Look close at that engraving 
—imagine it to be a drawing in pen and ink, 
and yourself required similarly to produce its 
parallel! True, the steel point has the one 
advantage of not blotting, but it has tenfold or 
twentyfold disadvantage, in that you cannot 
slur, nor efface, except in a very resolute and 
laborious way, nor play with it, nor even see 
what you are doing with it at the moment, far 
less the effect that is to be. You must /ee/ 
what you are doing with it, and know precisely 
what you have got to do; how deep—how 
broad—how far apart—your lines must be, 
etc. and etc. (a couple of lines of etc.’s would 
not be enough to imply all you must know). 
But suppose the plate were only a pen drawing : 
take your pen—your finest—and just try to 
copy the leaves that entangle the nearest cow’s 
head and the head itself ; remembering always 
that the kind of work required here is mere 
child’s play compared to that of fine figure en- 
graving. Nevertheless, take a strong magnify- 
ing glass to this—count the dots and lines that 
gradate the nostrils and the edges of the facial 
bone; notice how the light is left on the top 
of the head by the stopping at its outline of 
the coarse touches which form the shadows 
under the leaves ; examine it well, and then— 
I humbly ask of you—try to do a piece of 
it yourself! You clever sketcher—you young 
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lady or gentleman of genius—you eye-glassed 
dilettante — you current writer of criticism 
royally plural,—I beseech you—-do it your- 
self; do the merely etched outline yourself, if 
no more. Look you,—you hold your etching 
needle this way, as you would a pencil, nearly ; 
and then,—you scratch with it! it is as easy 
as lying. Or if you think that too difficult, 
take an easier piece ;—take either of the light 
sprays of foliage that rise against the fortress 
on the right, put your glass over them—look 
how their fine outline is first drawn, leaf by 
leaf ; then how the distant rock is put in be- 
tween, with broken lines, mostly stopping before 
they touch the leaf outline, and—again, I pray 
you, do it yourself; if not on that scale, on a 
larger. Go on into the hollows of the distant 
rock—traverse its thickets—number its towers 
—count how many lines there are in a laurel 
bush — in an arch—in a casement: some 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred, deliberately 
drawn lines, you will find, in every square 
quarter of an inch ;—say three thousand to the 
inch,—each with skilful intent put in its place ! 
and then consider what the ordinary sketcher’s 
work must appear to the men who have been 
trained to this! 

57. “But might not more have been done 
by three thousand lines to a square inch ?” 
you will perhaps ask. Well, possibly. © It 
may be with lines as with soldiers: three 
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hundred, knowing their work thoroughly, may 
be stronger than three thousand less sure of 
their game. We shall have to press close 
home this question about numbers and purpose 
presently ;—it is not the question now. Sup- 
posing certain results required,—atmospheric 
effects, surface textures, transparencies of shade, 
confusions of light,—more could not be done 
with less. There are engravings of this 
modern school, of which, with respect to their 
particular aim, it may be said, most truly, they 
“cannot be better done.” 

58. Whether an engraving should aim at 
effects of atmosphere, may be disputable (just 
as also whether a sculptor should aim at effects 
of perspective) ; but I do not raise these points 
to-day. Admit the aim—let us note the 
patience ; nor this in engraving only. I have 
taken an engraving for~ my instance, but I 
might have taken any form of Art. I call 
upon all good artists, painters, sculptors, metal- 
workers, to bear witness with me in what I 
now tell the public in their name,—that the 
same Fortitude, the same deliberation, the same 
perseverance in resolute act—is needed to do 
anything in Art that is worthy. And why is 
it, you workmen, that you are silent always 
concerning your toil; and mock at us in your 
hearts, within that shrine at Eleusis, to the 
gate of which ‘you have hewn your way through 
so deadly thickets of thorn; and leave us, 
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foolish children, outside, in our conceited think- 
ing either that we can enter it in play, or that 
we are grander for not entering? Far more 
earnestly is it to be asked, why do you stoop 
to us as you mock us? If your secrecy were 
a noble one,—if, in that incommunicant con- 
tempt, you wrought your own work with 
majesty, whether we would receive it or not, 
it were kindly, though ungraciously, done; but 
now you make yourselves our toys, and do our 
childish will in servile silence. If engraving 
were to come to an end this day,*and no 
guided point should press metal more, do you 
think it would be in-a blaze of glory that your 
art would expire ?—that those plates in the 
annuals, and ,black proofs in broad shop win- 
dows, are of a nobly monumental character,— 
“ chalybe perennius ?” I am afraid your patience 
has been too much like yonder poor Italian 
child’s ; and over that genius of yours, low laid 
by the Matin shore, if it expired so, the lament 
for Archytas would have to be sung again ;— 
“pulveris exigui—munera.” Suppose you were 
to shake off the dust again! cleanse your wings, 
like the morning bees on that Matin promontory ; 
rise, in noble zmpatience, for there is such a 
thing: the Impatience of the Fourth Cornice. 


“Cui buon voler, e giusto amor cavalca.” 


Shall we try, together, to think over the mean- 
ing of that Haste, when the May mornings come? 


THE CESTUS. OF AGLATA: 
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59. It is a wild March day,—the 20th; and 
very probably due course of English Spring 
will bring as wild a May-day by the time this 
writing meets any one’s eyes; but at all events, 
as yet the days are rough, and as I look out 
of my fitfully lighted window into the garden, 
everything seems in a singular hurry. The 
dead leaves; and yonder two living ones, on 
the same stalk, tumbling over and over each 
other on the lawn, like a quaint mechanical 
toy; and the fallen sticks from the rooks’ 
nests, and the twisted straws out of the stable— 
yard—all going one way, in the hastiest 
manner! ‘The puffs of steam, moreover, which 
pass under the wooded hills where what used 
to be my sweetest field-walk ends now, pre- 
maturely, in an abyss of blue clay; and 
which signify, in their silvery expiring be- 
tween the successive trunks of wintry trees, 
that some human beings, thereabouts, are in 
a hutry as well as the sticks and straws, 
and, having fastened themselves to the tail of a 
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manageable breeze, are being blown down to 
Folkestone. 

60. In the general effect of these various 
passages and passengers, as seen from my 
quiet room, they look all very much alike. 
One begins seriously to question with oneself 
whether those passengers. by the Folkestone 
train are in truth one whit more in a hurry 
than the dead leaves. The difference consists, 
of course, in the said passengers knowing 
where they are going to, and why; and_having 
resolved to go there—which, indeed, as far as 
Folkestone, may, perhaps, properly distinguish 
them from the leaves: but will it distinguish 
them any farther? Do many of them know 
what they are going to Folkestone for ?—-what 
they are going anywhere for? and where, at 
last, by sum of all the days’ journeys, of which 
this glittering transit is one, they are going for 
peace? For if they know not this, certainly 
they are no more making haste than the straws 
are. Perhaps swiftly going the wrong way, 
more likely going no way—any way, as the 
winds and their own wills, wilder than the 
winds, dictate; to find themselves at last at 
the end which would have come to them 
quickly enough without their seeking. 

61. And, indeed, this is a very preliminary 
question to all measurement of the rate of 
going, this “where to?” or, even before that, 
“are we going on at all?”—“getting on” 
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(as the world says) on any road whatever ? 
Most men’s eyes are so fixed on the mere 
swirl of the wheel of their fortunes, and their 
souls so vexed at the reversed cadences of it 
when they come, that they forget to ask if 
the curve they have been carried through on 
its circumference was circular or cycloidal ; 
whether they have been bound to the ups and 
downs of a mill-wheel or of a chariot-wheel. 
That phrase, of “ getting on,” so perpetually 
on our lips (as indeed it should be), do any of 
us take it to our hearts, and seriously ask 
where we can get on fo? That instinct of 
hurry has surely good grounds. It is all very 
well for lazy and nervous people (like myself 
for instance) to retreat into tubs, and holes, 
and corners, anywhere out of the dust, and 
wonder within ourselves, “what all the fuss 
can be about?” The fussy people might have 
the best of it, if they know their end, Suppose 
they were to answer this March or May 
morning thus :—“ Not bestir ourselves, indeed ! 
and the spring sun up these four hours !——and 
this first of May, 1865, never to come back 
again; and of Firsts of May in perspective, 
supposing ourselves to be ‘nel mezzo del 
cammin,’ perhaps some twenty or twenty-five 
to be, not without presumption, hoped for, and 
by no means calculated upon. Say, twenty of 
them, with their following’ groups of summer 
days ; and though they may be long, one cannot 
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make much more than sixteen hours a-piece 
out of them, poor sleepy wretches that we are; 
for even if we get up at four, we must go to 
bed while the red yet stays from the sunset: 
and half the time we are awake, we must be 
lying among haycocks, or playing at something, 
if we are wise; not to speak of eating, and 
previously earning whegeof to eat, which takes 
time: and then, how much of us and of our 
day will be left for getting on? Shall we have 
a seventh, or even a tithe, of our twenty-four 
hours ?—two hours and twenty-four minutes 
clear, a day, or, roughly, a thousand hours a 
year, and (violently- presuming on fortune, as 
we said) twenty years of working life: twenty 
thousand hours to get on in, altogether? Many 
men would think it hard to be limited to an 
utmost twenty thousand pounds for their for- 
tunes, but here is a sterner limitation ; the 
Pactolus of time, sand, and gold together, 
would, with such a fortune, count us a pound an 
hour, through our real and serviceable life. If 
this time capital would reproduce itself! and for 
our twenty thousand hours we could get some 
rate of interest, if well spent ? At all events, we 
will do something with them; not lie moping 
out of the way of the dust, as you do.” 

62. A sufficient answer, indeed; yet, friends, 
if you would make a little less dust, perhaps 
we should all see our way better. But I am 
ready to take the road with you, if you mean 
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it so seriously—only let us at least consider 
where we are now, at starting. 

Here, on a little spinning, askew-axised 
thing we call a planet—(impertinently enough, 
since we are far more planetary ourselves), A 
round, rusty, rough little metallic ball—very 
hard to live upon; most of it much too hot or 
too cold: a couple of narrow habitable belts 
about it, which, to wandering spirits, must 
look like the places where it has got damp, 
and green-mouldy, with accompanying small 
activities of animal life in the midst of the 
lichen. Explosive gases, seemingly, inside it, 
and possibilities of very sudden dispersion. 

63. This is where we are; and round about 
us, there seem to be more of such balls, variously 
heated and chilled, ringed and mooned, moved 
and comforted ; the whole giddy group of us 
forming an atom in a milky mist, itself another 
atom in a shoreless phosphorescent sea of such 
Volvoces and Medusae. 

Whereupon, I presume, one would first ask, 
have we any chance of getting off this ball of 
ours, and getting on to one of those finer ones ? 
Wise people say we have, and that it is very 
wicked to think otherwise. So we will think 
no otherwise ; but, with their permission, think 
nothing about the matter now, since it is certain 
that the moregwe make of our little rusty world, 
such as it is, the more chance we have of being 
one day promoted into a merrier one. 
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64. And even on this rusty and mouldy 
Earth, there appear to be things which may be 
seen with pleasure, and things which might be 
done with advantage. The stones of it have 
strange shapes; the plants and the beasts of it 
strange ways. Its air is coinable into wonderful 
sounds; its light into manifold colours: the 
trees of it bring forth pippins, and the fields 
cheese (though both of these may be, in a finer 
sense, “to come”). There are bright eyes 
upon it which reflect the light of other eyes 
quite singularly; and foolish feelings to be 
cherished upon it; and gladdenings of dust by 
neighbour dust, not~ easily explained, but plea- 
sant, and which take time to win. One would 
like to know something of all this, I suppose ? 
—to divide one’s score of thousand hours as 
shrewdly as might be. Ten minutes to every 
herb of the field is not much; yet we shall not 
know them all, so, before the time comes to be 
made grass a ourselves ! Half an hour for 
every crystalline form of clay and flint, and we 
shall be near the need of shaping the grey flint 
stone that is to weigh upon our feet. And we 
would fain dance a measure or two before that 
cumber is laid upon them: there having been 
hitherto much piping to which we have not 
danced. And we must leave time for loving, 
if we are to take Marmontel’s wise peasant’s 
word for it, “J/ n'y a de bon que ca!” And 
if there should be fighting to do also? and 
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weeping ? and much _ burying ? truly, we had 
better make haste. : 

65. Which means, simply, that we must 
lose neither strength nor moment. Hurry is 
not haste; but economy is, and rightness is, 
Whatever is rightly done Stays with us, to 
support another right beyond, or higher up: 
whatever is wrongly done, vanishes ; and by 
the blank, betrays what we would have built 
above. Wasting no word, no thought, no 
doing, we shall have speed enough ; but then 
there is that farther question, what shall we 
do ?—-what we are fittest (worthiest, that is) to 
do, and what is best worth doing? Not that 
word “worthy,” both of the man and the thing, 
for the two dignities go together. Is z# worth 
the pains? Are we worth the task? The 
dignity of a man depends wholly upon. this 
harmony. If his task is above him, he will be 
undignified in failure; if he is above it, he will 
be undignified in success. His own composure 
and nobleness must be according to the com- 
posure of his thought to his toil. 

66. As I was dreaming over this, my eyes 
fell by chance on a page of my favourite 
thirteenth century psalter, just where two 
dragons, one with red legs, and another with 
green,— one with a blue tail on a purple 
ground, and the other with a rosy tail on a 
golden ground; follow the verse “ Quis ascendet 
in montem Domini,” and begin the solemn “ Out 
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non accepit in vano animam suam.’ Who hath 
not lift up his soul unto vanity, we have it; 
and éAaBev éri paraiw, the Greeks (not that I 
know what that means accurately): broadly, 
they all mean, “ who has not received nor given 
his soul in vain,” this is the man who can make 
haste, even uphill, the only haste worth making ; 
and it must be up the right hill, too: not that 
Corinthian Acropolis, of which, I suppose, the 
white spectre stood eighteen hundred feet high, 
in Hades, for Sisyphus to roll his fantastic 
stone up—image, himself, for ever of the greater 
part of our wise mortal work. 

67. Now all this time, whatever the reader 
may think, I have never for a moment lost 
sight of that original black line with which is 
our own special business. The patience, the 
speed, the dignity, we can give to that, the 
choice to be made of subject for it, are the 
matters I want to get at. You think, perhaps, 
that an engraver’s function is one of no very 
high dignity ;—does not involve a serious choice 
of work. Consider a little of it. Here is a 
steel point, and ’tis like Job’s “iron pen”— 
and you are going to cut into steel with it, 
in a most deliberate way, as into the rock for 
ever. And this scratch or inscription of yours 
will be seen of a multitude of eyes. It is not 
like a single picture or a single wall painting ; 
this multipliable work will pass through thou- 
sand thousand hands, strengthen and inform 
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innumerable souls, if it be worthy ; vivify the 
folly of thousands if unworthy. Remember, 
also, it will mix in the very closest manner in 
domestic life. This engraving will not be gos- 
siped over and fluttered past at private views 
of academies ; listlessly sauntered by in corners 
of great galleries. Ah, no! This will hang 
over parlour chimney-pieces—shed down its 
hourly influence on children’s forenoon work. 
This will hang in little luminous corners by 
sick beds; mix with flickering dreams by 
candlelight, and catch the first rays from the 
window’s “ glimmering square.” You had better 
put something good into it! I do not know a 
more solemn field of labour than that champ 
d’acier, From a pulpit, perhaps a man can only 
reach one or two people, for that time,—even 
your book, once carelessly read, probably goes 
into a book-case catacomb, and is thought of 
no more. But this; taking the eye unawares 
again and again, and always again: persisting 
and inevitable! where will you look for a 
chance of saying something nobly, if it is not 
here ? 

68. And the choice is peculiarly free; to 
you of all men most free. An artist, at first 
invention, cannot always choose what shall 
come into his mind, nor know what it will 
eventually turn into, But you, professed 
copyists, unléss you have mistaken your pro- 
fession, have the power of governing your own 
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thoughts, and of following and interpreting the 
thoughts of others. Also, you see the work 
to be done put plainly before you; you can 
deliberately choose what seems to you best, out 
of myriads of examples of perfect Art. You 
can count the cost accurately; saying, “ It will 
take me a year—two years—five—a fourth or 
fifth, probably, of my remaining life, to do this.” 
Is the thing worth it ? ‘There is no excuse for 
choosing wrongly ; no other men whatever have 
data so full, and position so firm, for forecast 
of their labour. 

69. I put my psalter aside (not, observe, 
vouching for its red and green dragons :—men 
lifted up their souls to vanity sometimes in the 
thirteenth as in the nineteenth century), and I 
take up, instead, a book of English verses, pub- 
lished—there is no occasion to say when. It 
is full of costliest engravings—large, skilful, 
appallingly laborious ; dotted into textures like 
the dust on a lily leaf,—smoothed through 
gradations like clouds,—graved to surfaces like 
mother-of-pearl ; and by all this toil there is 
set forth for the delight of English women, a 
series of the basest dreams that ungoverned 
feminine imagination can coin in_ sickliest 
indolence, — ball-room amours, combats of 
curled knights, pilgrimages of disguised girl- 
pages, romantic pieties, charities in costume,— 
a mass of disguised sensualism and feverish 
vanity — impotent, pestilent, prurient, scented 
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with a venomous elixir, and rouged with a 
deadly dust of outward good; and all this done, 
as such things only can be done, in a boundless 
ignorance of all natural veracity; the faces 
falsely drawn—the lights falsely cast—the 
forms effaced or distorted, and all common 
human wit and sense extinguished in the vicious 
scum of lying sensation. 

And this, I grieve to say, is only a charac- 
teristic type of a large mass of popular English 
work. This is what we spend our Teutonic 
lives in, engraving with an iron pen in the rock 
for ever; this, the passion of the Teutonic 
woman (as opposed to Virgilia), just as fox- 
hunting is the passion of the Teutonic man, as 
opposed to Valerius. 

70. And while we deliberately spend all 
our strength, and all our tenderness, all our 
skill, and all our money, in doing, relishing, 
buying, this absolute Wrongness, of which 
nothing can ever come but disease in heart 
and brain, remember that all the mighty works 
of the great painters of the world, full of life, 
truth, and blessing, remain to this present hour 
of the year 1865 unengraved! There literally 
exists no earnestly studied and fully accom- 
plished engraving of any very great work, 
except Leonardo’s Cena. No large Venetian 
picture has ever been thoroughly engraved. 
Of Titian’s Peter Martyr, there is even no 
worthy memorial transcript but Le Febre’s, 
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The Cartoons have been multiplied in false 
readings; never in faithful ones till lately by 
photography. Of the Disputa and the Parnas- 
sus, what can the English public know ? of the 
thoughtful Florentines and Milanese, of Ghir- 
landajo, and Luini, and their accompanying hosts 
—what do they yet so much as care to know? 

“The English public will. not pay,’ you 
reply, “for engravings from the great masters. 
The English public will only pay for pictures of 
itself ; of its races, its rifle-meetings, its rail 
stations, its parlour-passions, and kitchen in- 
terests; you must make your bread as you 
may, by holding the mirror to it.” 

71. Friends, there have been hard fighting 
and heavy sleeping, this many a day, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, in the cause, as you 
suppose, of Freedom against slavery; and you 
are all, open-mouthed, expecting the glories of 
Black Emancipation, Perhaps a little White 
Emancipation on this side of the water might 
be still more desirable, and more easily and 
guiltlessly won. 

Do you know what slavery means? Sup- 
pose a gentleman taken by a Barbary corsair— 
set to field-work; chained and flogged to it 
from dawn to eve. Need he be a slave there- 
fore? By no means; he is but a hardly- 
treated prisoner. There is some work which 
the Barbary corsair will not be able to make 
him do; such work as a Christian gentleman 

I. G 
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may not do, that he will not, though he die for 
it. Bound and scourged he may be, but he 
has heard of a Person’s being bound and 
scourged before now, who was not therefore a 
slave. He is not a whit more slave for that. 
But suppose he take the pirate’s pay, and 
stretch his back at piratical oars, for due salary, 
how then? Suppose for fitting price he betray 
his fellow prisoners, and take up the scourge 
instead of enduring it—become the smiter in- 
stead of the smitten, at’ the African’s bidding — 
how then? Of all the sheepish notions in our 
English public “mind,” I think the simplest is 
that slavery is neutralised when you are well paid 
for it! Whereas it is precisely that fact of its 
being paid for which makes it complete. A man 
who has been sold by another, may be but half 
a slave or none ; but the man who has sold him- 
self! He is the accurately Finished Bondsman. 

72..And gravely I” say that’ 1 khowles 
captivity so sorrowful as that of an artist doing, 
consciously, bad work for pay. It is the serf- 
dom of the finest gifts—of all that should lead 
and master men, offering itself to be Spit upon, 
and that for a bribe. There is much serfdom, 
in Europe, of speakers and writers, but they 
only sell words; and their talk, even honestly 
uttered, might not have been worth much ; 
it will not be thought of ten years hence; 
still less a Hundred years hence. No one will 
buy our parliamentary speeches to keep in 
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portfolios this time next century; and if people 
are weak enough now to pay for any special 
and flattering cadence of syllable, it is little 
matter. But you, with your painfully acquired 
power, your unwearied patience, your admirable 
and manifold gifts, your eloquence in black 
and white, which people will buy, if it is good 
(and has a broad margin), for fifty guineas a 
copy—in the year 2000; to sell it all, as 
Ananias his land, “ yea, for so much,” and hold 
yourselves at every fool’s beck, with your ready 
points, polished and sharp, hasting to scratch 
what he wills! To bite permanent mischief in 
with acid ; to spread- an inked infection of evil 
all your days, and pass away at last from a life 
of the skilfullest industry—having done what- 
soever your hand found (remuneratively) to do, 
with your might, and a great might, but with 
cause to thank God only for this—that the end 
of it all has at last come, and that “there is 
no device nor work in the Grave.” One would 
get quit of this servitude, I think, though we 
reached the place of Rest a little sooner, and 
reached it fasting. 

73. My English fellow-workmen, you have 
the name of liberty often on your lips; get 
the fact of it oftener into your business! talk 
of it less, and try to understand it better. 
You have given students many copy-books of 
free-hand outlines—give them a few of free heart 
outlines, 
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It appears, however, that you do not intend 
to help me with any utterance respecting these 
same outlines.* Be it so: I must make out 
what I can by myself. And under the in- 
fluence of the Solstitial sign of June I will go 
backwards, or askance, to the practical part of 
the business, where I left it three months 
ago, and take up that question first, touching 
Liberty, and the relation of the loose swift line 
to the resolute slow one and of the etched line 
to the engraved one. It is a worthy question, 
for the open field afforded by illustrated works 
is tempting even to our best painters, and 
many an earnest hour and active fancy spend 
and. speak themselves in the black line, vigo- 
rously enough, and dramatically, at all events: 
if wisely, may be considered. The French also 
are throwing great passion into their eaux Sortes 
——working with a vivid haste and dark, brilliant 
freedom, which looked as if they etched with 
very energetic waters indeed—quite waters of 
life (it does not look so well, written in French). 
So we will take, with the reader's permission, 
for text next month, “ Rembrandt, and strong 
waters.” 


* T have received some interesting private Ietters, but cannot 
make use of them at present, because they enter into general 
discussion instead of answering the specific question I asked, 
respecting the power of the black line; and I must observe to 
correspondents that in future their letters should be addressed 
to the Editor of this Journal, not to me; as I do not wish to 
incur the responsibility of selection, 
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74. Tue work I have to do in this paper 
ought, rightly, to have been thrown into the 
form of an appendix to the last chapter ; for it 
is no link of the cestus of Aglaia we have to 
examine, but one of the crests of canine passion 
in the cestus of Seylla. Nevertheless, the 
girdle of the Grace cannot be discerned in the 
full brightness of it, but by comparing it with 
the dark torment of that other; and (in what 
place or form matters little) the work has to be 
done. 

“ Rembrandt Van Rhyn”—it is said, in the 
last edition of a very valuable work t (for which, 
nevertheless, I could wish that greater lightness 
in the hand should be obtained by the publica- 
tion of its information in one volume, and its 
criticism in another)—was “ the most attractive 
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+ Wornum’s “ Epochs of Painting.” I have continual occa- 
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and original of painters.” It may be so; but 
there are attractions, and attractions. The sun 
attracts the planets—and a candle, nightmoths ; 
the one with perhaps somewhat of benefit to 
the planets ;—pbut with what benefit the other 
to the moths, one would be glad to learn from 
those desert flies, of whom, one company 
having extinguished Mr, Kinglake’s candle with 
their bodies, the remainder, ‘who had failed 
in obtaining this martyrdom, became suddenly 
serious, and clung despondingly to the canvas.” 

75. Also, there are originalities, and origi- 
nalities. To invent a new thing, which is also 
a precious thing; to be struck by a divinely- 
guided Rod, and become a sudden fountain of 
life to thirsty multitudes—this is enviable. 
But to be distinct of men in an original Sin; 
elect for the initial letter of a Lie; the first 
apparent spot of an unknown plague; a Root 
of bitterness, and the first-born worm of a 
company, studying an original De-Composition, 
—this is perhaps not so enviable. And if we 
think of it, most human originality is apt to be 
of that kind. Goodness is one, and immortal ; 
it may be received and communicated—not 
originated: but Evil is various and recurrent, 
and may be misbegotten in endlessly surprising 
ways. 

76° bur that we may know better in what 
this originality consists, we find that our author, 
after expatiating on the vast area of the 
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Pantheon, “illuminated solely by the small cir- 
cular opening in the dome above,” and on other 
similar conditions of luminous contraction, tells 
us that “to Rembrandt belongs the glory of 
having first embodied in Art, and perpetuated, 
these rare and beautiful effects of nature.” 
Such effects are indeed rare in nature; but 
they are not rare, absolutely. The sky, with 
the sun in it, does not usually give the impres- 
sion of being dimly lighted through a circular 
hole ; but you may observe a very similar effect 
any day in your coal-cellar. The light is not 
Rembrandtesque on the current, or banks, of a 
river; but it is on those of a drain. Colour is 
not Rembrandtesque, usually, in a clean house ; 
but is presently obtainable of that quality in a 
dirty one. And without denying the pleasant- 
ness of the mode of progression which Mr. 
‘ Hazlitt, perhaps too enthusiastically, describes 
as attainable in a background of Rembrandt’s— 
“You stagger from one abyss of obscurity to 
another ””—I cannot feel it an entirely glorious 
speciality to be distinguished, as Rembrandt 
was, from other great painters, chiefly by the 
liveliness of his darkness, and the dulness of 
his light. Glorious, or inglorious, the speciality 
itself is easily and accurately definable. itis 
the aim of the best painters to paint the noblest 
things they can see by sunlight. It was the 
aim of Rembrandt to paint the foulest things he 
could see—by rushlight. 
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77. By rushlight, observe : material and 
spiritual. As the sun for the outer world ; so 
in the inner world of man, that which “ épevva 
Tamla Kowrias” *_“ the candle of God, search- 
ing the inmost parts.” If that light within be- 
come but a more active kind of darkness ;— if, 
abdicating the measuring reed of modesty for 
Sceptre, and ceasing to measure with it, we dip 
it in such unctuous and inflammable refuse as 
we can find, and make our soul's light into 
a tallow candle, and thenceforward take our 
guttering, sputtering, ill-smelling illumination 
about with us, holding it out in fetid fingers— 
encumbered with its lurid warmth of fungous 
wick, and drip of stalactitic grease—that we 
may see, when another man would have seen, 
or dreamed he saw, the flight of a divine 
Virgin—only the lamp-light upon the hair of 
a costermonger’s ass ;—that, having to paint the 
good Samaritan, we may see only in distance 
the back of the good Samaritan, and in near- 
ness the back of the good Samaritan’s dog = 
that having to paint the Annunciation to the 
Shepherds, we may turn the announcement of 
peace to men, into an announcement of mere 
panic to beasts ; and, in an unsightly firework 
of unsightlier angels, see, as we see always, the 
feet instead of the head, and the shame instead 
of the honour ;—and finally concentrate and 
rest the sum*of our fame, as Titian on the 


* Prov. xx. 27, 
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Assumption of a spirit, so we on the dissection 
of a carcase,—perhaps by such fatuous fire, 
the less we walk, and by such phosphoric glow, 
the less we shine, the better it may be for us, 
and for all who would follow us. 

78. Do not think I deny the greatness of 
Rembrandt. In mere technical power (none 
of his eulogists know that power better than I, 
nor declare it in more distinct terms) he might, 
if he had been educated in a true school, have 
taken rank with the Venetians themselves. 
But that type of distinction between Titian’s 
Assumption, and Rembrandt’s Dissection, will 
represent for you~-with sufficient significance 
the manner of choice in all their work; only 
it should be associated with another character- 
istic example of the same opposition (which I 
have dwelt upon elsewhere) between Veronese 
and Rembrandt, in their conception of domestic 
life. Rembrandt’s picture, at Dresden, of him- 
self, with his wife sitting on his knee, a roasted 
peacock on the table, and a glass of champagne 
in his hand, is the best work I know of all he 
has left ; and it marks his speciality with entire 
decision. It is, of course, a dim candlelight ; 
and the choice of the sensual passions as the 
things specially and for ever to be described 
and immortalised out of his own private life 
and love, is exactly that “painting the foulest 
thing by rushlight” which I have stated to be 
the enduring purpose of his mind, And you 
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will find this hold in all minor treatment; and 
that to the uttermost: for as by your broken 
rushlight you see little, and only corners and 
points of things, and those very corners and 
points ill and distortedly; so, although Rem- 
brandt knows the human face and hand, and 
never fails in these, when they are ugly, and 
he chooses to take pains with them, he knows 
nothing else: the more pains he takes with 
even familiar animals, the worse they are 
(witness the horse in that plate of the Good 
Samaritan), and any attempts to finish the first 
scribbled energy of his imaginary lions and 
tigers, end always only in the loss of the 
fiendish power and rage which were all he 
could conceive in an animal. 

79. His landscape, and foreground vegeta- 
tion, I mean afterwards to examine in com- 
parison with Durer’s; but the real calibre and 
nature of the man are best to be understood 
by comparing the puny, ill-drawn, terrorless, 
helpless, beggarly skeleton in his ‘Youth Sur- 
prised by Death,’ with the figure behind the 
tree in Durer’s plate (though it. is quite one of 
Durer’s feeblest) of the same subject. Abso- 
lutely ignorant of all natural phenomena and 
law; absolutely careless of all lovely living 
form, or growth, or structure ; able only to 
render with some approach to veracity, what 
alone he had léoked at with some approach to 
attention,—the pawnbroker's festering heaps of 
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old clothes, and caps, and shoes—Rembrandt’s 
execution is one grand evasion, and his temper 
the grim contempt of a strong and_ sullen 
animal in its defiled den, for the humanity with 
which it is at war, for the flowers which it 
tramples, and the light which it fears. 

80. Again, do not let it be thought that 
when I call his execution evasive, I ignore 
the difference between his touch, on brow or 
lip, and a common workman’s; but the whole 
school of etching which he founded, (and of 
painting, so far as it differs from Venetian 
work) is inherently loose and experimental. 
Etching is the very-refuge and mask of senti- 
mental uncertainty, and of vigorous ignorance. 
If you know anything clearly, and have a firm 
hand, depend upon it, you will draw it clearly ; 
you will not care to hide it among scratches 
and burrs. And herein is the first grand dis- 
tinction between etching and engraving—that 
in the etching needle you have an almost 
irresistible temptation to a wanton speed. 
There is, however, no real necessity for such 
a distinction; an etched line may have been . 
just as steadily drawn, and seriously meant, 
as an engraved one; and for the moment, 
waiving consideration of this distinction, and 
opposing Rembrandt's work, considered merely 
as work of the black line, to Holbein’s and 
Durer’s, as work of the black line, I assert 
Rembrandt’s to be inherently evasive. You 
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.cannot unite his manner with theirs; choice 
between them is sternly put to you, when first 
you touch the steel. Suppose, for instance, 
you have to engrave, or etch, or draw with 
pen and ink, a single head, and that the head 
is to be approximately half an inch in height 
more or less (there is a reason for assigning 
this condition respecting size, which we will 
examine in due time): you -have it in your 
power to do it in one of two ways. You may 
lay down some twenty or thirty entirely firm 
and visible lines, of which every one shall be 
absolutely right, and do the utmost a line can 
do. By their curvature they shall render 
contour; by their thickness, shade ; by their 
place and form, every truth of expression, and 
every condition of design. The head of the 
soldier drawing his sword, in Durer’s “Cannon,” 
is about half an inch high, supposing the brow 
to be seen. The chin is drawn with three 
lines, the lower lip with two, the upper, in- 
cluding the shadow from the nose, with five. 
Three separate the cheek from the chin, giving 
the principal points of character. Six lines 
draw the cheek, and its incised traces of care ; 
four are given to each of the eyes ; one, with 
the outline, to the nose; three to the frown 
of the forehead. None of these touches could 
anywhere be altered—none removed, without in- 
stantly visible“harm ; and their result is a head 
as perfect in character as a portrait by Reynolds. 
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81. You may either do this—which, if you 
can, it will generally be very advisable to do— 
or, on the other hand, you may cover the face 
with innumerable scratches, and let your hand 
play with wanton freedom, until the graceful 
scrabble concentrates itself into shade. You 
may soften—efface—retouch—rebite—dot, and 
hatch, and redefine. If you are a great master, 
you will soon get your character, and probably 
keep it (Rembrandt often gets it at first, nearly 
as securely as Durer) ; but the design of it will 
be necessarily seen through loose work, and 
modified by accident (as you think) fortunate. 
The accidents which occur to a practised hand 
are always at first pleasing—the details which 
can be hinted, however falsely, through the 
gathering mystery, are always seducing. You 
will find yourself gradually dwelling more and 
more on little meannesses of form and texture, 
and lustres of surface: on cracks of skin, and 
films of fur and plume. You will lose your 
way, and then see two ways, and then many 
ways, and try to walk a little distance on all of 
them in turn, and so, back again. You will 
find yourself thinking of colours, and vexed 
because you cannot imitate them ; next, strug- 
gling to render distances by indecision, which 
you cannot by tone. Presently you will be 
contending with finished pictures ; labouring at 
the etching, as if it were a painting. You will 
leave off, after a whole day’s work (after many 
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days’ work if you choose to give them), still 
unsatisfied. For final result—if you are as 
great as Rembrandt—you will have most likely 
a heavy, black, cloudy stain, with less character 
in it than the first ten lines had. If you are 
not as great as Rembrandt, you will have a 
stain by no means cloudy; but sandy and 
broken,— instead of a face, a speckled phantom 
of a face, patched, blotched, discomfited in every 
texture and form—ugly, assuredly ; dull, pro- 
bably ; an unmanageable and manifold failure 
ill concealed by momentary, accidental, unde- 
lightful, ignoble success. 

Undelightful ; note this especially, for it is 
the peculiar character of etching that it cannot 
render beauty. You may hatch and scratch 
your way to picturesqueness or to deformity— 
never to beauty. You can etch an old woman, 
or an ill-conditioned fellow. But you cannot 
etch a girl—nor, unless in his old age, or with 
very partial rendering of him, a gentleman. 

82. And thus, as farther belonging to, and 
partly causative of, their choice of means, there 
is always a tendency in etchers to fasten on 
unlovely objects; and the whole scheme of 
modern rapid work of this kind is connected 
with a peculiar gloom which results from the 
confinement of men, partially informed, and 
wholly untrajned, in the midst of foul ard 
vicious cities. A sensitive and imaginative 
youth, early driven to get his living by his art, 
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has to lodge, we will say, somewhere in the 
by-streets of Paris, and is left there, tutorless, 
to his own devices. Suppose him also vicious 
or reckless, and there need be no talk of his 
work farther ; he will certainly do nothing in 
a Dureresque manner. But suppose him self- 
denying, virtuous, full of gift and power—what 
are the elements of living study within his 
reach? All supreme beauty is confined to the 
higher salons. There are pretty faces in the 
streets, but no stateliness nor splendour of 
humanity ; all pathos and grandeur is in suffer- 
ing; no purity of nature is accessible, but only 
a terrible picturesqueness, mixed with ghastly, 
with ludicrous, with base concomitants. Huge 
walls and roofs, dark on the sunset sky, but 
plastered with advertisement bills, monstrous- 
figured, seen farther than ever Parthenon shaft, 
or spire of Sainte Chapelle. Interminable lines 
of massy streets, wearisome with repetition of 
commonest design, and degraded by their gilded 
shops, wide-fuming, flaunting, glittering, with 
apparatus of eating or of dress. Splendour of 
palace-flank and goodly quay, insulted by float- 
ing cumber of barge and bath, trivial, grotesque, 
indecent, as cleansing vessels in a royal recep- 
tion room. Solemn avenues of blossomed trees, 
shading puppet-show and baby-play; glades of 
wild-wood, long withdrawn, purple with faded 
shadows of blood ; sweet windings and reaches 
of river far among the brown vines and white 
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orchards, checked -here by the Ile Notre Dame, 
to receive their nightly sacrifice, and after play- 
ing with it among their eddies, to give it up 
again, in those quiet shapes that lie on the 
sloped slate tables of the square-built Temple 
of the Death-Sibyl, who presides here over 
spray of Seine, as yonder at Tiber over spray 
of Anio. Sibylline, indeed, in her secrecy, and 
her sealing of destinies, by the baptism of the 
quick water-drops which fall on each fading 
face, unrecognised, nameless in ¢his Baptism for 
ever. Wreathed thus throughout, that Paris 
town, with beauty, and with unseemly sin, un- 
seemlier death, as a fiend-city with fair eyes; 
for ever letting fall her silken raiment so far as 
that one may “behold her bosom and half her 
side.” Under whose whispered teaching, and 
substitution of ‘Contes Drolatiques” for the 
tales of the wood fairy, her children of Imagina- 
tion will do, what Jérome and Gustave Doré are 
doing, and her whole world of lesser Art will 
sink into shadows of the street and of the 
boudoir-curtain, wherein the etching point may 
disport itself with freedom enough.* 


* As I was preparing these sheets for press, I chanced on a 
passage in a novel of Champfleury’s, in which one young 
student is encouraging another in his contest with these and 
other such evils ;—the evils are in this passage accepted as 
necessities ; the inevitable deadliness of the element is not seen, 
as it can hardly hé except by those who live out of it. The 
encouragement, on such view, is good and right ; the connec- 
tion of the young etcher’s power with his poverty is curiously 
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83. Nor are we slack in: our companion- 
ship in these courses. Our imagination is 
slower and clumsier than the French—rarer 
also, by far, in the average English mind. 
The only man of power equal to Doré’s whom 
we have had lately among us, was William 
Blake, whose temper fortunately took another 
turn. But in the calamity and vulgarity of 
daily circumstance, in the horror of our streets, 
in the discordance of our thoughts, in the 
laborious looseness and ostentatious cleverness 
of our work, we are alike. And to French 
faults we add a stupidity of our own; for 
which, so far as I may in modesty take blame 
for anything, as resulting from my own teach- 
ing, I am more answerable than most men. 
Having spoken earnestly against painting with- 
out thinking, I now find our exhibitions deco- 
rated with works of students who think without 
illustrative of the statements in the text, and-the whole passage, 
though long, is well worth such space as it will ask here, in our 
small print. 

‘*Cependant,” dit Thomas, “on a vu des peintres de talent 
qui étaient partis de Paris aprés avoir exposé de bons tableaux 
et qui s’en revenaient classiquement ennuyeux. C’est donc la 
faute de l’enseignement de 1’Académie.” 

“Bah!” dit Gérard, ‘‘rien n’arréte le développement d’un 
homme de talent: ni la misére, ni la maladie, ni les faux conseils, 
ni les mauvais enseignements. Nous sommes environnés 
d’ennuyeux, d’imbéciles, de traitres, de laches ; si nous sommes 
forts, nous devons nous débarrasser de tous ces ennemis. Si 
nous n’avons pas le courage, c’est-d-dire une conviction pro- 
fonde de art, nous succumbons, tant pis, il n’y a rien a dire. 
Nous ne sommes pas des victimes, nous n’étions pas dignes de 

Il, H 
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painting; and our books illustrated by scratched 
woodcuts, representing very ordinary pcople, 
who are presumed to be interesting in the 
picture, because the text tells a story about 
them. Of this least lively form of modern 
sensational work, however, I shall have to 
speak on other grounds ; meantime, I am con- 
cerned only with its manner; its incontinence 


faire de l’art, et nous sommes entrés pas erreur dans ce beau et 
rude chemin qui méne 4 la popularité. On est doug, ou on ne 
lest pas.” 

* * * * * * 

** Pourtant j’ai connu plus d’un peintre que la misére a paralysé 
completement, et qui, avec un peu daide, efit produit de belles 
choses. Au lieu de cela, il est tombé dans les mains des mar- 
chands, et il s’est livré A de honteuses lithographies.” 

“Cest qu’il était né pour faire de pareilles lithographies.” 


Z 


“Mais,” dit Thomas, ‘‘il pleure d’étre obligé de faire du 
commerce.” 

“Tl fait semblant de pleurer.” 

“*Non, non,” dit Thomas. 

“* Alors il se trompe sur lui-méme: puisqu’il comprend l'art, 
pourquoi ne fait-il pas d’art ?” 

“ Parce qu’il gagne A peu prés sa vie en faisant du commerce.” 

“On dirait que tu ne veux pas me comprendre, toi qui as 
justement passé par 14. Comment faisais-tu quand tu étais com- 
pesiteur d’une imprimerie ?” 

‘<Le soir,” dit Thomas, ‘et le matin en hiver, 4 partir de 
quatre heures, je faisais des études A la lampe pendant deux 
heures, jusqu’au moment ott Jallais a l’atelier.” 

“Et tu ne vivais pas de la peinture ?” 

“Je ne gagnais pas un sou.” 

“Bon!” dit Gérard; “tu vois bien que tu faisais du com- 
merce en dehors de l'art et que cependant tu étudiais, Quand 
tu es sorti de l’imprimerie, comment as-tu vécu ?” ‘ 

“Je faisais cing ou six petites aquarelles par jour, que je 
vendais, sous les arcades de l'Institut, six sous piece.” 
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of line and method, associated with the 
slightness of its real thought, and morbid 
acuteness of irregular sensation; ungoverned 
all, and one of the external and slight phases 
of that beautiful Liberty which we are pro- 
claiming as essence of gospel to all the earth, 
and shall presently, I suppose, when we have 
had enough of it here, proclaim also to the 


** Et tu en vivais; c’est encore du commerce. Tu vois donc 
que ni l’imprimerie, ni les petits dessins, 4 cing sous, ni ia 
privation, ni la misére ne t’ont empéché d’arriver.” 

‘Je ne suis pas arrivé.” 

“‘N’importe, tu arriveras certainement. ... Si tu veux 
d'autres exemples qui prouvent que la misére et les autres piéges 
tendus sous nos. pas ne doivent rien arréter, tu te rappelles bien 
ce pauvre garcon dont vous admiriez les eaux-fortes, que vous 
mettiez aussi haut que Rembrandt, et qui aurait été loin, disiez- 
vous, s’il n’avait tant souffert de la faim. Qu’a-t-il fait le jour 
ow il Jui est tombé un petit héritage du ciel?” 

“Tl est vrai,” dit Thomas, embarrassé ; ‘‘ qu il a perdu tout 
son sentiment.” 

“<Ce n’etait pas cependant une de ces grosses fortunes qui 
tuent un homme, qui le rendent lourd, fier et insolent: il avait 
juste de quoi vivre, six cents francs de rentes, une fortune pour 
lui, qui vivait avec cing francs par mois. Il a continué a 
travailler ; mais ses eaux-fortes n’étaient plus supportables ; 
tandis qu’avant, il vivait avec un morceau de pain et des 
légumes ; alors il avait du talent. Cela, Thomas, doit te prouver 
que ni les mauvais enseignements, ni les influences, ni la misére, 
ni la faim, ni la maladie, ne peuvent corrompre une nature bien 
douée. Elle souffre ; mais trouve moi un grand artiste qui n’ait 
pas souffert. Il n’y a pas un seul homme de dénie heureux 
depuis que l’humanité existe.” 

“ai envie,” dit Thomas, “de te faire cadeau d'une jolie 
cravate.” © 

“* Pourquoi?” dit Gérard. 

‘‘ Parce que tu as bien parlé.” 
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stars, with invitation to them ouf of their 
courses. 

84. “But you asked us for ‘ free-heart’ 
outlines, and told us not to be slaves, only 
thirty days ago.” * 

Inconsistent that I am! so I did. But as 
there are attractions, and attractions; origin- 
alities, and originalities, there are liberties, and 
liberties. Yonder torrent, crystal-clear, and 
arrow-swift, with its spray leaping into the air 
like white troops of fawns, is free, I think. 
Lost, yonder, amidst bankless, boundless marsh 
—soaking in slow shallowness, as it will, hither 
and thither, listless, among the poisonous reeds 
and unresisting slime—it is free also. You 
may choose which liberty you will, and restraint 
of voiceful rock, or the dumb and edgeless 
shore of darkened sand. Of that evil liberty, 
which men are now glorifying,—and of its 
Opposite continence—which is the clasp and 
Xpucén repdvm of Aglaia’s cestus—we will try 
to find out something in next chapter.t 


* See ante, p. 99, § 73.—Ep. 

+ Chapter VI., which is here omitted, having been already 
reprinted in Zhe Queen of the Air (§§ 142-159), together 
with the last paragraph (somewhat altered) of the present 
chapter. After the publication of Chapter VI. the essays 
were discontinued until January 1866,.—Ep, 
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85. In recommencing this series of papers, I 
may perhaps take permission briefly to remind 
the reader of the special purpose which my 
desultory way of writing, (of so vast a subject 
I find it impossible to write otherwise than 
desultorily), may cause him sometimes to lose 
sight of; the ascertainment, namely, of some 
laws for present practice of Art in our schools, 
which may be admitted, if not with absolute, 
at least with a sufficient consent, by leading 
artists. 

There are indeed many principles on which 
different men must ever be at variance ; others, 
respecting which it may be impossible to obtain 
any practical consent in certain phases of parti- 
cular schools. But there are a few, which, I 
think, in all times of meritorious Art, the 
leading painters would admit; and others 
which, by discussion, might be arrived at, as, 
at all events, the best discoverable for the 
time. 

86. One of those which I suppose great 


* Art Journal, vol. v., pp. 9, 10. January 1866.—Ep. 
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workmen would always admit, is, that, whatever 
material we use, the virtues of that material 
are to be exhibited, and its defects frankly 
admitted ; no effort being made to conquer 
those defects by such skill as may make the 
material resemble another. For instance, in 
the dispute so frequently revived by the public, 
touching the relative merits of oil colour and 
water colour; I do not think a great painter 
would ever consider it a merit in a water 
colour to have the “force of oil.” He would 
like it to have the peculiar delicacy, paleness, 
and transparency belonging specially to its 
own material. On the other hand, I think 
he would not like an oil painting to have 
the deadness or paleness of a water colour. 
He would like it to have the deep shadows, 
and the rich glow, and crumbling and bossy 
touches which are alone attainable in oil colour. 
And if he painted in fresco, he would neither 
aim at the transparency of water colour, nor 
the richness of oil; but at luminous bloom of 
surface, and dignity of clearly visible form. 
I do not think that this principle would be 
disputed by artists of great power at any 
time, or in any country; though, if by mis- 
chance they had been compelled to work in 
one material, while desiring the qualities only 
attainable in, another, they might strive, and 
meritoriously: strive, for those better results, 
with what they had under their hand. The 
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change of manner in William Hunt’s work, 
in the later part of his life, was an example 
of this. As his art became more developed, 
he perceived in his subjects qualities which 
it was impossible to express in a transparent 
medium ; and employed opaque white to draw 
with, when the finer forms of relieved light 
could not be otherwise followed. It was out 
of his power to do more than this, since in 
later life any attempt to learn the manipulation 
of oil colour would have been unadvisable ; 
and he obtained results of singular beauty ; 
though their preciousness and completion would 
never, in a well-founded school of Art, have 
been trusted to the frail substance of water 
colour. 

87. But although I do not suppose that 
the abstract principle of doing with each 
material what it is best fitted to do, would 
be, in terms, anywhere denied; the practical 
question is always, not what should be done 
with this, or that, if everything were in our 
power; but what can be, or ought to be, 
accomplished with the means at our disposal, 
and in the circumstances under which we must 
necessarily work. Thus, in the question im- 
mediately before us, of the proper use of the 
black line—it is easy to establish the proper 
virtue of Line work, as essentially ‘ De-Linea- 
tion,” the expressing by outline the true limits 
of forms, which distinguish and part them 
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from other forms; just as the virtue of brush 
work is essentially breadth, softness, and 
blending of forms. And, in the abstract, the 
point ought not to be used where the aim is 
not that of definition, nor the brush to be used 
where the aim is not that of breadth. Every 
painting in which the aim is primarily that of 
drawing, and every drawing in which the aim 
is primarily that of painting, must alike be in 
a measure erroneous. But it is one thing to 
determing what should be done with the black 
line, in a period of highly disciplined and widely 
practised art, and quite another thing to say 
what should be done with it, at this present 
time, in England. Especially, the increasing 
interest and usefulness of our illustrated books 
render this an inquiry of very great social and 
educational importance. On the one side, the 
skill and felicity of the work spent upon them, 
and the advantage which young readers, if not 
those of all ages, might derive from having 
examples of good drawing put familiarly before 
their eyes, cannot be overrated ; yet, on the 
other side, neither the admirable skill nor free 
felicity of the work can ultimately be held a 
counterpoise for the want—-if there be a want 
—of sterling excellence: while, farther, this 
increased power of obtaining examples of art 
for private possession, at an almost nominal 
price, has two accompanying evils: it prevents 
the proper use of what we have, by dividing 
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the attention, and continually leading us rest- 
lessly to demand new subjects of interest, 
while the old are as yet not half exhausted ; 
and it prevents us—satisfied with the multi- 
plication of minor art in our own possession— 
from looking for a better satisfaction in great 
public works. 

88. Observe, first, it prevents the proper 
use of what we have. I often endeavour, 
though with little success, to conceive what 
would have been the effect on my mind, when 
I was a boy, of having such a book given me 
as Watson’s “Illustrated Robinson Crusoe.” * 
The edition I had was-a small octavo one, in 
two volumes, printed at the Chiswick Press in 
1812. It has, in each volume, eight or ten 
very rude vignettes, about a couple of inches 
wide; cut in the simple, but legitimate, manner 
of Bewick, and, though wholly commonplace 
and devoid of beauty, yet, as far as they go, 
rightly done; and here and there sufficiently 
suggestive of plain facts. I am quite unable 
to say how far I wasted,—how far I spent to 
advantage,—the unaccountable hours during 
which I pored over these woodcuts ; receiving 


* Routledge, 1864. The engraving is all by Dalziel. I do 
not ask the reader’s pardon for speaking of myself, with reference 
to the point at issue. It is perhaps quite as modest to relate 
personal experience as to offer personal opinion; and the 
accurate statement of such experience is, in questions of this 
sort, the only contribution at present possible towards their 
solution. 
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more real sensation of sympathetic terror from 
the drifting hair and fear-stricken face of 
Crusoe dashed against the rock, in the rude 
attempt at the representation of his escape from 
the wreck, than I can now from the highest 
art ; though the rocks and water are alike cut 
only with a few twisted or curved lines, and 
there is not the slightest attempt at light and 
shade, or imitative resemblance. For one 
thing, I am quite sure that being forced to make 
all I could out of very little things, and to 
remain long contented with them, not only in 
great part formed the power of close analysis 
in my mind, and the habit of steady contempla- 
tion; but rendered the power of greater art 
over me, when I first saw it, as intense as that 
of magic; so that it appealed to me like a 
vision out of another world, 

89. On the other hand this long content- 
ment with inferior work, and the consequent 
acute enjoyment of whatever was the least 
suggestive of truth in a higher degree, rendered 
me long careless of the highest virtues of execu- 
tion, and retarded by mally years the maturing 
and balancing of the general power of judgment, 
And I am now, as I said, quite unable to 
imagine what would have been the result upon 
me, of being enabled to study, instead of these 
coarse vignettes, such lovely and expressive 
work as that of Watson ; Suppose, for instance, 
the vignette at p., 87, which would have been 
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sure to have caught my fancy, because of the 
dog, with its head on Crusoe’s knee, looking up 
and trying to understand what is the matter 
with his master. It remains to be seen, and 
can only be known by experience, what will 
actually be the effect of these treasures on the 
minds of children that possess them. The re- 
sult must be in some sort different from any- 
thing yet known; no such art was ever yet 
attainable by the youth of any nation. Yet of 
this there can, as I have just said, be no 
reasonable doubt ;—that it is not well to make 
the imagination indolent, or take its work out 
of its hands by supplying continual pictures of 
what might be sufficiently conceived without 
pictures. 

90. Take, for instance, the preceding vig- 
nette, in the same book, ‘Crusoe looking at 
the first shoots of barley.’ Nothing can be 
more natural or successful as a representation ; 
but, after all, whatever the importance of the 
moment in Crusoe’s history, the picture can 
show us nothing more than a man in a white 
shirt and dark pantaloons, in an attitude of 
surprise ; and the imagination ought to be able 
to compass so much as this without help. And 
if so laborious aid be given, much more ought 
to be given. The virtue of Art, as of life, is 
that no line shall be in vain. Now the number 
of lines in this vignette, applied with full in- 
tention of thought in every touch, as they would 
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have been by Holbein or Durer, are quite 
enough to have produced,—not a merely de- 
ceptive dash of local colour, with evanescent 
background,—but an entirely perfect piece of 
chiaroscuro, with its lights all truly limited and 
gradated, and with every form of leaf and rock 
in the background entirely right, complete,— 
and full not of mere suggestion, but of accurate 
information, exactly such as the fancy by itself 
cannot furnish. A work so treated by any 
man of power and sentiment such as the de- 
signer of this vignette possesses, would be an 
eternal thing; ten in the volume, for real en- 
during and educational power, were worth two 
hundred in imperfect development, and would 
have been a perpetual possession to the reader ; 
whereas one certain result of the multiplication 
of these lovely but imperfect drawings, is to 
increase the feverish thirst for excitement, and 
to weaken the power of attention by endless 
diversion and division. This volume, beautiful 
as it is, will be forgotten; the strength in it is, 
in final outcome, spent for nought ; and others, 
and still others, following it, will “come like 
shadows, so depart.” 

91. There is, however, a quite different dis— 
advantage, but no 'ess grave, to be apprehended 
from this rich multiplication of private posses- 
sion. The more we have of books, and cabinet 
pictures, and\cabinet ornaments, and other such 
domestic objects of art, the less capable we 
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shall become of understanding or enjoying the 
lofty character of work noble in scale, and 
intended for public service. The most practical 
and immediate distinction between the orders of 
“mean” and “high” Art, is that the first is 
private,—the second public ; the first for the 
individual, the second for all. It may be that 
domestic Art is the only kind which is likely to 
flourish in a country of cold climate, and in the 
hands of a nation tempered as the English are ; 
but it is necessary that we should at. least 
understand the disadvantage under which we 
thus labour; and the duty of not allowing the 
untowardness of our circumstances, or the 
selfishness of our dispositions, to have un- 
resisted and unchecked influence over the 
adopted style of our art. But this part of the 
subject requires to be examined at length, and 
I must therefore reserve it for the following 


paper. 


THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 
Cuapter VIII.* 


92. In pursuing the question put at the close 
of the last paper, it must be observed that 
there are essentially two conditions under which 
we have to examine the difference between the 
effects of public and private Art on national 
prosperity. The first in immediate influence 
is their Economical function, the second their 
Ethical. We have first to consider what class 
of persons they in each case support; and, 
secondly, what classes they teach or please. 
Looking over the list of the gift-books of 
this year, perhaps the first circumstance which 
would naturally strike us would be the number 
of persons living by this industry ; and, in any 
consideration of the probable effects of a trans- 
ference of the public attention to other kinds of 
work, we ought first to contemplate the result 
on the interests of the workman. The guinea 
spent on one of our ordinary illustrated gift- 
books is divided among— 
Tr A number of second-rate or third-rate 
artists, producing designs as fast as 


* Art Journal, vol. v., pp. 33-4. February 1866.—Ep. 
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they can, and realising them up to the 
standard required by the public of that 
year. Men of consummate power may 
sometimes put their hands to the 
business ; but exceptionally. 

2. Engravers, trained to mechanical imita- 
tion of this second or third-rate work ; 
of these engravers the inferior classes 
are usually much over-worked. 

3. Printers, paper-makers, ornamental binders, 
and other craftsmen. 

4. Publishers and booksellers. 

93. Let us suppose the book can be re- 
muneratively produced if there is a sale of five 
thousand copies. Then 45,000, contributed for 
it by the public, are divided among the different 
workers; it does not matter what actual rate 
of division we assume, for the mere object of 
comparison with other modes of employing 
the money; but let us say these 45,000 are 
divided among five hundred persons, giving on 
an average 410 to each. And let us suppose 
these 410 to be a fortnight’s maintenance to 
each. Then, to maintain them through the 
year, twenty-five such books must be published ; 
or to keep certainly within the mark of the 
probable cost of our autumnal gift-books, sup- 
pose £100,000 are spent by the public, with 
resultant supply of 100,000 households with 
one illustrated book, of second or third-rate 
quality each (there being twenty different books 
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thus supplied), and resultant maintenance of 
five hundred persons for the year, at severe 
work of a second or third-rate order, mostly 
mechanical, 

94. Now, if the mind of the nation, instead 
of private, be set on public work, there is of 
course no expense incurred for multiplication, 
or mechanical copying of any kind, or for retail 
dealing. The £5,000, instead of being given 
for five thousand copies of the work, and 
divided among five hundred persons, are given 
for one original work, and given to one person. 
This one person will of course employ assist- 
ants; but these will be chosen by himself, 
and will form a superior class of men, out of 
whom the future leading artists of the time will 
rise in succession. The broad difference will 
therefore be, that, in the one case, 45,000 are 
divided among five hundred persons of different 
classes, doing second-rate or wholly mechanical 
work ; and in the other case, the same sum is 
divided among a few chosen persons of the best 
material of mind producible by the state at the 
given epoch, It may seem an unfair assump- 
tion that work for the public will be more 
honestly and earnestly done than that for 
private possession. But every motive that can 
touch either conscience or ambition is brought 
to bear upgn the artist who is employed on a 
public service, and only a few such motives 
in other modes of occupation. The greater 
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permanence, scale, dignity of office, and fuller 
display of Art in a National building, combine 
to call forth the energies of the artist ; and if a 
man will not do his best under such circum- 
stances, there is no “ best” in him, 

95. It might also at first seem an unwarrant- 
able assumption that fewer persons would be 
employed in the private than in the national 
work, since, at least in architecture, quite as 
many subordinate craftsmen are employed as 
in the production of a book. It is, however, 
necessary, for the purpose of clearly seeing the 
effect of the two forms of occupation, that we 
should oppose them where their contrast is 
most complete; and that we should compare, 
not merely bookbinding with bricklaying, but 
the presentation of Art in books, necessarily 
involving much subordinate employment, with 
its presentation in statues or wall-pictures, 
involving only the labour of the artist and of 
his immediate assistants. In the one case, 
then, I repeat, the sum set aside by the public 
for Art-purposes is divided among many persons, 
very indiscriminately chosen; in the other among 
few carefully chosen. But it does not, for that 
reason, support fewer persons. The few artists 
live on their larger incomes,* by expenditure 


* It may be, they would not ask larger incomes in a time of 
highest national life; and that then the noble art would be far 
cheaper to the nation than the ignoble. But I speak of existing 
circumstances. 

Il, { 
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among various tradesmen, who in no wise pro- 
duce Art, but the means of pleasant life; so 
that the real economical question is, not how 
many men shall we maintain, but at what work 
shall they be kept ?—shall they every one be 
set to produce Art for us, in which case they 
must all live poorly, and produce bad Art; or 
out of the whole number shall ten be chosen 
who can and will produce noble Art; and shall 
the others be employed in providing the means 
of pleasant life for these chosen ten? Will 
you have, that is to say, four hundred and 
ninety tradesmen, butchers, carpet-weavers, 
carpenters, and the like, and ten fine artists, 
or will you, under the vain hope of finding, for 
each of them within your realm, “ five hundred 
good as he,” have your full complement of bad 
draughtsmen, and retail distributors of their 
bad work ? 

96. It will be seen in a moment that this is 
no question of economy merely; but, as all 
economical questions become, when set on their 
true foundation, a dilemma relating to modes of 
discipline and education. It is only one instance 
of the perpetually recurring offer to our choice 
—shall we have one man educated perfectly, 
and others trained only to serve him, or shall 
we have all educated equally ill ?—Which, when 
the outcries of mere tyranny and pride-defiant 
on. one sides and of mere envy and pride-con- 
cupiscent on the other, excited by the peril and 
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promise of a changeful time, shall be a little 
abated, will be found to be, in brief terms, the 
one social question of the day. 

Without attempting an answer which would 
lead us far from the business in hand, I pass to 
the Ethical part of the inquiry; to examine, 
namely, the effect of this cheaply diffused Art 
on the public mind. 

97. The first great principle we have to hold 
by in dealing with the matter is, that the end of 
Art is NoT to amuse, and that all Art which 
proposes amusement as its end, or which is 
sought for that end, must be of an inferior, and 
is probably of a harmful, class. 

The end of Art is as serious as that of all 
other beautiful things—of the blue sky and the 
green grass, and the clouds and the dew. They 
are either useless, or they are of much deeper 
function than giving amusement. Whatever 
delight we take in them, be it less or more, is 
not the delight we take in play, or receive from 
momentary surprise. It might be a matter of 
some metaphysical difficulty to define the two 
kinds of pleasure, but it is perfectly easy for 
any of us to feel that there zs generic difference 
between the delight we have in seeing a comedy 
and in watching a sunrise. Not but that there 
is a kind of Divina Commedia,—a dramatic 
change and power, —=§in all beautiful things: 
the joy of surprise and incident mingles in 
music, painting, architecture, and natural beauty 
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itself, in an ennobled and enduring manner, 
with the perfectness of eternal hue and form. 
But whenever the desire of change becomes 
principal ; whenever we care only for new tunes, 
and new pictures, and new scenes, all power of 
enjoying Nature or Art is so far perished from 
us: and a child’s love of toys has taken its 
place. The continual advertisement of new 
music (as if novelty were its virtue) signifies, in 
the inner fact of it, that no one now cares for 
music. The continual desire for new exhibi- 
tions means that we do not care for pictures ; 
the continual demand for new books means that 
nobody cares to read. 

98. Not that it would necessarily, and at 
all times, mean this; for in a living school of 
Art there will always be an exceeding thirst 
for, and eager watching of freshly-developed 
thought. But it specially and sternly means 
this, when the interest is merely in the novelty ; 
and great work in our possession is forgotten, 
while mean work, because strange and of some 
personal interest, is annually made the subject 
of eager observation and discussion. As long 
as (for one of many instances of such neglect) 
two great pictures of Tintoret’s lie rolled up 
in an outhouse at Venice, all the exhibitions 
and schools in Europe mean nothing but pro- 
motion of cgstly commerce. Through that, we 
might indeed arrive at better things ; but there 
is no proof, in the eager talk of the public 
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about Art, that we ave arriving at them. Por- 
traiture of the said public's many faces, and 
tickling of its twice as many eyes, by changeful 
phantasm, are all that the patron-multitudes of 
the present day in reality seek; and this may 
be supplied to them in multiplying excess for 
ever, yet no steps made to the formation of a 
school of Art now, or to the understanding of 
any that have hitherto existed. 

gg. It is the carrying of this annual Exhi- 
bition into the recesses of home which is 
especially to be dreaded in the multiplication 
of inferior Art for private possession. Public 
amusement or excitement may often be quite 
wholesomely sought, in gay spectacles, or en- 
thusiastic festivals ; but we must be careful to 
the uttermost how we allow the desire for any 
kind of excitement to mingle among the peace- 
ful continuities of home happiness. The one 
stern condition of that happiness is that our 
possessions should be no more than we can 
thoroughly use; and that to this use they 
should be practically and continually put. Cal- 
culate the hours which, during the possible 
duration of life, can, under the most favourable 
circumstances, be employed in reading, and the 
number of books which it is possible to read 
in that utmost space’ of time ;—it will be soon 
seen what a limited library is all that we need, 
and how careful we ought to be in choosing 
its volumes. Similarly, the time which most 
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people have at their command for any observa- 
tion of Art is not more than would be required 
for the just understanding of the works of one 
great master. How are we to estimate the 
futility of wasting this fragment of time on 
works from which nothing can be learned ? 
For the only real pleasure, and the richest of 
all amusements, to be derived from either 
reading or looking, are in the steady progress 
of the mind and heart, which day by day are 
more deeply satisfied, and yet more divinely 
athirst, 

100. As far as I know the homes of England 
of the present day, they show a grievous ten- 
dency to fall, in these important respects, into 
the two great classes of over-furnished and 
unfurnished :—of those in which the Greek 
marble in its niche, and the precious shelf-loads 
of the luxurious library, leave the inmates 
nevertheless dependent for all their true pastime 
on horse, gun, and croquet-ground ;—and those 
in which Art, honoured only by the presence 
of a couple of engravings from Landseer, and 
literature, represented by a few magazines and 
annuals arranged in a star on the drawing- 
room table, are felt to be entirely foreign to the 
daily business of life, and entirely unnecessary 
to its domestic pleasures. 

101. The introduction of furniture of Art into 
households of this latter class is now taking place 
rapidly ; and, of course, by the usual system of 
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the ingenious English practical mind, will take 
place under the general law of supply and de- 
mand ; that is to say, that whatever a class of con- 
sumers, entirely unacquainted with the different 
qualities of the article they are buying, choose 
to ask for, will be duly supplied to them by the 
trade. I observe that this beautiful system is 
gradually extending lower and lower in educa- 
tion ; and that children, like grown-up persons, 
are more and more able to obtain their toys 
without any reference to what is useful or use- 
less, or right or wrong ; but on the great horse- 
leech’s law of “demand and supply.” And, 
indeed, I write these papers, knowing well how 
effectless all speculations on abstract proprieties 
or possibilities must be in the present ravening 
state of national desire for excitement ; but the 
tracing of moral or of mathematical law brings 
its own quiet reward; though it may be, for 
the time, impossible to apply either to use. 

The power of the new influences which have 
been brought to bear on the middle-class mind, 
with respect to Art, may be sufficiently seen in 
the great rise in the price of pictures which has 
taken place (principally during the last twenty 
years) owing to the interest occasioned by 
national exhibitions, coupled with facilities of 
carriage, stimulating the activity of dealers, and 
the collateral discovery by mercantile men that 
pictures are not a bad investment. 

102. The following copy of a document in 
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my own possession will give us a sufficiently 
accurate standard of Art-price at the date 
of it :— 
: “London, June 11th, 1814. 

“Received of Mr. Cooke the sum of twenty-two 
pounds ten shillings for three drawings, viz., Lyme, 
Land’s End, and Poole. 

“ £22, 108. “J. M. W. Turner.” 


It would be a very pleasant surprise to me if 
any one of these three (southern coast) drawings, 
for which the artist received seven guineas each 
(the odd nine shillings being, I suppose, for the 
great resource of tale-tellers about Turner— 
“coach-hire”) were now offered to me by any 
dealer for a hundred. The rise is somewhat 
greater in the instance of Turner than of any 
other unpopular * artist; but it is at least three 
hundred per cent. on all work by artists of 
established reputation, whether the public can 
themselves see anything in it, or nag. A certain 
quantity of intelligent interest mixes, of course, 
with the mere fever of desire for novelty ; and 
the excellent book illustrations, which are the 
special subjects of our inquiry, are peculiarly 
adapted to meet this; for there are at least 
twenty people who know a good engraving or 
woodcut, for one who knows a good picture. 


* Thave never found more than two people (students excepted) 
in the room occupied by Turner’s drawings at Kensington, and 
one of the two, if there ave two, always looks as if he had got in 
by mistake. 
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The best book illustrations fall into three main 
classes: fine line engravings (always grave in 
purpose), typically represented by Goodall’s 
illustrations to Rogers’ poems ;—fine woodcuts, 
or etchings, grave in purpose, such as those by 
Dalziel, from Thomson and Gilbert ;—and fine 
woodcuts, or etchings, for purpose of caricature, 
such as Leech’s and Tenniel’s, in Punch. Each 
of these have a possibly instructive power special 
to them, which we will endeavour severally to 
examine in the next chapter. 


THE -‘CESTUS-OF AGLATA: 
CuaptTer [X.* 


103. I PURPOSE in this chapter, as intimated in 
the last, to sketch briefly what I believe to be 
the real uses and powers of the three kinds 
of engraving, by black line; either for book 
illustration, or general public instruction by 
distribution of multiplied copies. After thus 
stating what seems to me the proper purpose 
of each kind of work, I may, perhaps, be able 
to trace some advisable limitations of its 
technical methods. 

I. And first, of pure line engraving. 

This is the only means by which entire 
refinement of intellectual representation can 
be given to the public. Photographs have an 
inimitable mechanical refinement, and their 
legal evidence is of great use if you know how 
to cross-examine them. They are popularly 
supposed to be “true,” and, at the worst, they 
are so, in the sense in which an echo is true 
to a conversation of which it omits the most 
important syllables and reduplicates the rest, 
But this truth of mere transcript has nothing 


* Art Journal, vol. v., pp. 97-8. April 1866.—Ep. 
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to do with Art properly so called; and will 
never supersede it. Delicate art of design, or 
of selected truth, can only be presented to the 
general public by true line engraving. It will 
_ be enough for my purpose to instance three 
books in which its power has been sincerely 
used. I am more in fields than libraries, and 
have never cared to look much into book 
illustrations; there are, therefore, of course, 
numbers of well-illustrated works of which | 
know nothing: but the three I should myself 
name as typical of good use of the method, 
are I. Rogers’ Poems, II. the Leipsic edition 
of Heyne’s Virgil (1800), and III. the great 
“ Description de l’Egypte.” 

104. The vignettes in the first named 
volumes (considering the Italy and Poems as 
one book) I believe to be as skilful and tender 
as any hand work, of the kind, ever done ; 
they are also wholly free from affectation of 
overwrought fineness, on the one side, and 
from hasty or cheap expediencies on the other ; 
and they were produced, under the direction 
and influence of a gentleman and a scholar. 
Multitudes of works, imitative of these, and 
far more attractive, have been produced since ; 
but none of any sterling quality: the good 
books were (I was told) a loss to their pub- 
lisher, and the money spent since in the same 
manner has been wholly thrown away. Yet 
these volumes are enough to show what lovely 
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service line engraving might be put upon, if © 
the general taste were advanced enough to 
desire it. Their vignettes from Stothard, 
however conventional, show in the grace and 
tenderness of their living subjects how types 
of innocent beauty, as pure as Angelico’s, and 
far lovelier, might indeed be given from modern 
English life, to exalt the conception of youthful 
dignity and sweetness in every household, I 
know nothing among the phenomena of the 
present age more sorrowful than that the 
beauty of our youth should remain - wholly 
unrepresented in Fine Art, because unfelt by 
ourselves; and that the only vestiges of a 
likeness to it should be in some of the more 
subtle passages of caricatures, popular (and 
justly popular) as much because they were the 
only attainable reflection of the prettiness, as 
because they were the only sympathising 
records of the humours, of English girls and 
boys. Of our oil portraits of them, in which 
their beauty is always conceived as consisting 
in a fixed simper—feet not more than two 
inches long, and accessory grounds, pony, and 
groom—our sentence need not be “ guarda e 
passa,” but “ passa” only. Yet one oil picture 
has been painted, and so far as I know, one 
only, representing the deeper loveliness of 
English yquth—the portraits of the three 
children of the Dean of Christ Church, by the 
son of the great portrait painter, who has 
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recorded whatever is tender and beautiful in 
the faces of the aged men of England, be- 
queathing, as it seems, the beauty of their 
children to the genius of his child. 

105. The second book which I named, 
Heyne’s Virgil, shows, though unequally and 
insufficiently, what might be done by line en- 
graving to give vital image of classical design, 
and symbol of classical thought. It is pro- 
foundly to be regretted that none of these old 
and well-illustrated classics can be put frankly 
into the hands of youth; while all books lately 
published for general service, pretending to 
classical illustration, are, in point of Art, abso- 
lutely dead and harmful rubbish. I cannot but 
think that the production of well-illustrated 
classics would at least leave free of money- 
scathe, and in great honour, any publisher 
who undertook it; and although schoolboys 
in general might not care for any such help, 
to one, here and there, it would make all the 
difference between loving his work and hating 
it. For myself, 1 am quite certain that a single 
vignette, like that of the fountain of Arethusa 
in Heyne, would have set me on an eager 
quest, which would have saved me years of 
sluggish and fruitless labour. 

106. It is the more strange, and the more 
to be regretted, that no such worthy applica- 
tions of line engraving are now made, because, 
merely to gratify a fantastic pride, works are 
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often undertaken in which, for want of well- 
educated -draughtsmen, the mechanical skill of 
the engraver has been wholly wasted, and 
nothing produced useful, except for common 
reference. In the great work published by 
the Dilettanti Society, for instance, the en- 
gravers have been set to imitate, at endless 
cost of sickly fineness in dotted and hatched 
execution, drawings in which the light and 
shade is always forced and vulgar, if not 
utterly false. Constantly (as in the 37th 
plate of the first volume), waving hair casts a 
straight shadow, not only on the forehead, but 
even on the ripples of other curls emerging 
beneath it: while the publication of plate 41, 
as a representation of the most beautiful statue 
in the British Museum, may well arouse any 
artist's wonder what kind of “diletto” in 
antiquity it might be, from which the Society 
assumed its name. 

107. The third book above named as a 
typical example of right work in line, the 
“Description de l’Egypte,” is one of the greatest 
monuments of calm human industry, honestly 
and delicately applied, which exist in the world. 
The front of Rouen Cathedral, or the most 
richly-wrought illuminated missal, as pieces of 
resolute industry, are mere child’s play com- 
pared to any group of the plates of natural 
history in this book. Of unemotional, but 
devotedly earnest and rigidly faithful labour, I 
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know no other such example. The lithographs 
to Agassiz’s “poissons fossiles” are: good in 
their kind, but it is a far lower and easier 
kind, and the popularly visible result is in 
larger proportion to the skill; whereas none 
but workmen can know .the magnificent devo- 
tion of unpretending and observant toil, in- 
volved in even a single figure of an insect or a 
starfish on these unapproachable plates. Apply 
such skill to the simple presentation of the 
natural history of every English county, and 
make the books portable in size, and I cannot 
conceive any other book-gift to our youth so 
precious. 

108. II. Wood-cutting and etching for serious 
purpose. 

The tendency of wood-cutting in England 
has been to imitate the fineness and manner of 
engraving. This is a false tendency; and so 
far as the productions obtained under its influ- 
ence have been successful, they are to be con- 
sidered only as an inferior kind of engraving, 
under the last head. But the real power of 
wood-cutting is, with little labour, to express in 
clear delineation the most impressive essential 
qualities of form and light and shade, in objects 
which owe their interest not to grace, but to 
power and character. It can never express 
beauty of the subtlest kind, and is not in any 
way available on a large scale; but used 
rightly, on its own ground, it is the most purely 
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intellectual of all Art; sculpture, even of the 
highest order, being slightly sensual and imita- 
tive ; while fine wood-cutting is entirely abstract, 
thoughtful, and passionate. The best wood- 
cuts that I know in the whole range of Art are 
those of Durer’s “Life of the Virgin ;” after 
these come the other works of Durer, slightly 
inferior from a more complex and wiry treat- 
ment of line. I have never seen any other 
work in wood deserving to be named with his; 
but the best vignettes of Bewick approach 
Durer in execution of plumage, as nearly as a 
clown’s work can approach a gentleman’s. 

10g. Some very brilliant execution on an 
inferior system—less false, however, than the 
modern English one—has been exhibited by 
the French; and if we accept its false con- 
ditions, nothing can surpass the cleverness of 
our own school of Dalziel, or even of the 
average wood-cutting in our daily journals, 
which however, as aforesaid, is only to be 
reckoned an inferior method of engraving. 
These meet the demand of the imperfectly- 
educated public in every kind; and it would be 
absurd to urge any change in the method, as 
long as the public remain in the same state of 
knowledge or temper. But, allowing for the 
time during which these illustrated papers have 
now been bringing whatever information and 
example of ‘Art they could to the million, it 
seems likely that the said million will remain 
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in the same stage of knowledge yet for some 
time. Perhaps the horse is an animal as 
antagonistic to Art in England, as he was in 
harmony with it in Greece ; still, allowing for 
the general intelligence of the London bred 
lower classes, I was surprised by a paragraph 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, quoting the Star of 
November 6th of last year, in its report upon 
the use made of illustrated papers by the om- 
nibus stablemen,—to the following effect :— 


“They are frequently employed in the omnibus 
yards from five o’clock in the morning till twelve at 
night, so that a fair day’s work for a ‘horse-keeper’ 
is about eighteen hours. For this enormous labour 
they receive a guinea per week, which for them 
means seven, not six, days ; though they do contrive 
to make Sunday an ‘off-day’ now and then. The 
ignorance of aught in the world save ‘’orses and 
’buses’ which prevails amongst these stablemen is 
almost incredible. A veteran horse-keeper, who had 
passed his days in an omnibus-yard, was once over- 
heard praising the ’Lus-trated London News with 
much enthusiasm, as the best periodical in London, 
‘leastways at the coffee-shop.’ When pressed for 
the reason of his partiality, he confessed it was the 
‘pickshers’ which delighted him. He amused him- 
self during his meal-times by ‘counting the images! ee? 


110. But for the classes among whom there 
is a real demand for educational art, it is highly 
singular that no systematic use has yet been 

Il. K 
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made of wood-cutting on its own terms; and 
only here and there, even in the best books, is 
there an example of what might be done by it. 
The frontispieces to the two volumes of Mr. 
Birch’s “ Ancient Pottery and Porcelain,” and 
such simpler cuts as that at p. 273 of the first 
volume, show what might be cheaply done for 
illustration of archaic classical work; two or 
three volumes of such cuts chosen from the 
best vases of European collections and illus- 
trated by a short and trustworthy commentary, 
would be to any earnest schoolboy worth a 
whole library of common books. But his father 
can give him nothing of the kind—and if the 
father himself wish to study Greek Art, he 
must spend something like a hundred pounds 
to put himself in possession of any sufficiently 
illustrative books of reference. As to any use 
of such means for representing objects in the 
round, the plate of the head of Pallas facing 
p. 168 in the same volume sufficiently shows 
the hopelessness of setting the modern en- 
graver to such service. Again, in a book like 
Smith’s dictionary of geography, the woodcuts 
of coins are at present useful only for com- 
parison and reference. They are absolutely 
valueless as representations of the art of the 
coin. ; 

111. Now, supposing that an educated scholar 
and draughtsman had drawn each of these blocks, 
and that they had been cut with as much average 
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skill as that employed in the woodcuts of Punch, 
each of these vignettes of coins might have been 
an exquisite lesson, both of high Art treatment 
in the coin, and of beautiful black and white 
drawing in the representation ; and this just as 
cheaply—nay, more cheaply—than the present 
common and useless drawing. The things neces- 
sary are indeed not small,—nothing less than 
well educated intellect and feelingin the draughts- 
men; but intellect and feeling, as I have often 
said before now, are always to be had cheap if 
you go the right way about it—and they cannot 
otherwise be had for any price. There are 
quite brains enough, and there is quite senti- 
ment enough, among the gentlemen of England 
to answer all the purposes of England: but if 
you so train your youths of the richer classes 
that they shall think it more gentlemanly to 
scrawl a figure on a bit of note paper, to be 
presently rolled up to light a cigar with, than 
to draw one nobly and rightly for the seeing of 
all men ;—and if you practically show your 
youths, of all classes, that they will be held 
gentlemen, for babbling with a simper in Sunday 
pulpits ; or grinning through, not a horse’s, but 
a hound’s, collar, in Saturday journals; or 
dirtily living on the public money in govern- 
ment non-offices :—but that they shall be held 
less than gentlemen for doing a man’s work 
honestly with a man’s right hand—you will of 
course find that intellect and feeling cannot be 
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had when you want them. But if you like to 
train some of your best youth into scholarly 
artists—men of the temper of Leonardo, of 
Holbein, of Durer, or of Velasquez, instead of 
decomposing them into the early efflorescences 
and putrescences of idle clerks, sharp lawyers, 
soft curates, and rotten journalists,—you will 
find that you can always get a good line drawn 
when you need it, without paying large sub- 
scriptions to schools of Art. 

112, III. This relation of social character 
to the possible supply of good Art is still 
more direct when we include in our survey the 
mass of illustration coming under the general 
head of dramatic caricature—caricature, that is 
to say, involving right understanding of the 
true grotesque in human life; caricature of 
which the worth or harmfulness cannot be esti- 
mated, unless we can first somewhat answer the 
wide question, What is the meaning and worth 
of English laughter? I say, “of English 
laughter,” because if you can well determine the 
value of that, you determine the value of the 
true laughter of all men—the English laugh 
being the purest and truest in the metal that 
can be minted. And indeed only Heaven can 
know what the country owes to it, on the lips | 
of such men as Sydney Smith and Thomas 
Hood. For indeed the true wit of all countries, 
but especially English wit (because the openest), 
must always be essentially on the side of truth 
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—for the nature of wit is one with truth, 
Sentiment may be false— reasoning false — 
reverence false—love false,—everything false 
except wit; that must be true—and even if it 
is ever harmful, it is as divided against itself— 
a small truth undermining a mightier. 

On the other hand, the spirit of levity, and 
habit of mockery, are among the chief instru- 
ments of final ruin both to individual and 
nations. I believe no business will ever be 
rightly done by a laughing Parliament: and 
that the public perception of vice or of folly 
which only finds expression in caricature, 
neither reforms the one, nor instructs the other. 
No man is fit for much, we know, “who has 
not a good laugh in him”—but a sad wise 
valour is the only complexion for a leader ; 
and if there was ever a time for laughing in 
this dark and hollow world, I do not think it 
is now. This is a wide subject, and I must 
follow it in another place; for our present 
purpose, all that needs to be noted is that, for 
the expression of true humour, few and im- 
perfect lines are often sufficient, and that in 
this direction lies the only opening for the 
serviceable presentation of amateur work to 
public notice. 

113. I have said nothing of lithography, 
because, with the exception of Samuel Prout’s 
sketches, no work of standard Art-value has 
ever been produced by it, nor can be: its 
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opaque and gritty texture being wholly offensive 
to the eye of any well trained artist. Its use 
in connection with colour is, of course, foreign 
to our present subject. Nor do I take any 
note of the various current patents for cheap 
modes of drawing, though they are sometimes 
to be thanked for rendering possible the publi- 
cation of sketches like those of the pretty little 
“Voyage en Zigzag” (“how we spent the 
summer”) published by Longmans—which are 
full of charming humour, character, and fresh- 
ness of expression; and might have lost more 
by the reduction to the severe terms of wood- 
cutting than they do by the ragged interruptions 
of line which are an inevitable defect in nearly 
all these cheap processes. It will be enough, 
therefore, for all serious purpose, that we con- 
fine ourselves to the study of the black line, 
as produced in steel and wood; and I will 
endeavour in the next paper* to set down 
some of the technical laws belonging to each 
mode of its employment. 


* The present paper was, however, the last—Ep. 
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Evidence of John Ruskin, Monday, April 6, 1857. 


114. Chairman, Has your attention been turned 
to the desirableness of uniting sculpture with painting 
under the same roof ?—Yes. 

What is your opinion on the subject ?—I think 
it almost essential that they should be united, if a 
National Gallery is to be of service in teaching the 
course of art. 

Sculpture of all kinds, or only ancient sculpture? 
—Of all kinds. 

Do you think that the sculpture in the British 
Museum should be in the same building with the 
pictures in the National Gallery, that is to say, 
making an application of your principle to that 


* This evidence, given by Mr. Ruskin as stated above, is 
reprinted from the Report of the National Gallery Site Com- 
mission. London: Harrison and Sons. 1857. Pp. 92-7. 
Questions 2392-2504. The Commission consisted of Lord 
Broughton (chairman), Dean Milman, Professor Faraday, 
Mr. Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. George Richmond, all of whom 
were present on the occasion of Mr. Ruskin giving his evi- 
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particular case?— Yes, certainly; I think so for 
several reasons—chiefly because I think the taste 
of the nation can only be rightly directed by having 
always sculpture and painting visible together. Many 
of the highest and best points of painting, I think, 
can only be discerned after some discipline of the 
eye by sculpture. That is one very essential réason. 
I think that after looking at sculpture one feels the 
grace of composition infinitely more, and one also 
feels how that grace of composition was reached by 
the painter. 

Do you consider that if works of sculpture and 
works of painting were placed in the same gallery, 
the same light would be useful for both of them? 
I understood your question only to refer to their 
collection under the same roof. I should be Sorry 
to see them in the same room, 

You would not mix them up in the way in which 
they are mixed up in the Florentine Gallery, for 
instance?—Not at all. I think, on the contrary, 
that the one diverts the mind from the other, and 
that, although the one is an admirable discipline, 
you should take some time for the examination of 
sculpture, and pass afterwards into the painting 
room, and so on. You should not be disturbed 
while looking at paintings by the whiteness of the 
sculpture. 

You do not then approve, for example, of the 
way in which the famous room, the Tribune, at 
Florence, is arranged ?—No; I think it is merely 
arranged for oe showing how many rich 
things can be got together. 
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115. Mr. Cockerell. Then you do not regard 
sculpture as a proper decorative portion of the 
National Gallery of Pictures—you do not admit the 
term decoration ?—No; I should not use that term 
of the sculpture which it was the object of the gallery 
to exhibit. It might be added, of course, supposing 
it became a part of the architecture, but not as 
independent — not as a thing to be contemplated 
separately in the room, and not as a part of the 
room. As a part of the room, of course, modern 
sculpture might be added; but I have never thought 
that it would be necessary. 

You do not consider that sculpture would be a 
repose after contemplating painting for some time >— 
I should not feel it so myself. 

116. Dean of St. Pauls. When you speak of re- 
moving the sculpture of the British Museum, and 
of uniting it with the pictures of the National Gallery, 
do you comprehend the whole range of the sculp- 
ture in the British Museum, commencing with the 
Egyptian, and going down through its regular series 
of gradation to the decline of the art?—Yes, because 
my great hope respecting the National Gallery is, 
that it may become a perfectly consecutive chrono- 
logical arrangement, and it seems to me that it is 
one of the chief characteristics of a National Gallery 
that it should be so. 

Then you consider that one great excellence of the 
collection at the British Museum is, that it does pre- 
sent that sort of history of the art of sculpture ?—I 
consider it rather its weakness that it does not. 

Then you would go down further ?—-I would. 
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You are perhaps acquainted with the ivories which 
have been recently purchased there ?—I am not. 

Supposing there were a fine collection of Byzantine 
ivories, you would consider that they were an import- 
ant link in the general. history p—Certainly. 

Would you unite the whole of that Pagan sculpture 
with what you call the later Christian art of Painting ? 
—I should be glad to see it done—that is to say, I 
should be glad to see the galleries of painting and 
sculpture collaterally placed, and the gallery of sculp- 
ture beginning with the Pagan art, and proceeding 
to the Christian art, but not necessarily associating 
the painting with the sculpture of each epoch; be- 
cause the painting is so deficient in many of the 
periods where the sculpture is rich, that you could 
not carry them on collaterally—you must have your 
painting gallery and your sculpture gallery. 

You would be sorry to take any portion of the 
sculpture from the collection in the British Museum, 
and to associate it with any collection of painting ? 
—Yes, I should think it highly inexpedient. My 
whole object would be that it might be associated 
with a larger collection, a collection from other 
periods, and not be subdivided. And it seems 
to be one of the chief reasons advanced in order 
to justify removing that collection, that it cannot be 
much more enlarged—that you cannot at present put 
other sculpture with it. 

Supposing that the collection of ancient Pagan 
art could not, be united with the National Gallery 
of pictures, with which would you associate the 
medizval sculpture, supposing we were to retain 
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any considerable amount of sculpture P—With the 
painting. 

The medizeval art you would associate with the 
painting, supposing you could not put the whole 
together ?>—Yes. 

117. Chairman. Do you approve of protecting 
pictures by glass?—Yes, in every case. I do not 
know of what size a pane of glass can be manufac- 
tured, but I have never seen a picture so large but 
that I should be glad to’see it under glass. Even 
supposing it were possible, which I suppose it is not, 
the great Paul Veronese, in the gallery of the Louvre, 
I think would be more beautiful under glass. 

Independently of the preservation ?—Independently 
of the preservation, I think it would be more beauti- 
ful. It gives an especial delicacy to light colours, 
and does little harm to dark colours—that is, it 
benefits delicate pictures most, and its injury is only 
to very dark pictures. 

Have you ever considered the propriety of covering 
the sculpture with glass?—I have never considered 
‘+t. I did not know until a very few days ago that 
sculpture was injured by exposure to our climate 
and our smoke. 

Professor Faraday. But you would cover the pic- 
tures, independently of the preservation, you would 
cover them absolutely for the artistic effect, the 
improvement of the picture p—Not necessarily so, 
because to some persons there might be an objection- 
able character in having to avoid the reflection more 
scrupulously than otherwise. I should not press for 
it on that head only. The advantage gained is not 
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a great one; it is only felt by very delicate eyes. 
As far as I know, many persons would not perceive 
that there was a difference, and that is caused by the 
very slight colour in the glass, which, perhaps, some 
persons might think it expedient to avoid altogether. 

Do you put it down to the absolute tint in the 
glass like a glazing, or do you put it down to a sort 
of reflection? Is the effect referable to the colour in 
the glass, or to some kind of optic action, which the 
most transparent glass might produce?—I do not 
know; but I suppose it to be referable to the very 
slight tint in the glass. 

118, Dean of St. Paul’s. Is it not the case when 
ladies with very brilliant dresses look at pictures 
through glass, that the reflection of the colour of 
their dresses is so strong as greatly to disturb the 
enjoyment and the appreciation of the pictures P— 
Certainly; but I should ask the ladies to stand a 
little aside, and look at the pictures one by one. 
There is that disadvantage. 

I am supposing a crowded room—of course the 
object of a National Gallery is that it should be 
crowded—that as large a number of the public should 
have access to it as possible—there would of course 
be certain limited hours, and the gallery would be 
liable to get filled with the public in great numbers ? 
—It would be disadvantageous certainly, but not so 
disadvantageous as to balance the much greater ad- 
vantage of preservation. I imagine that, in fact, glass 
is essential ; it¥s not merely an expedient thing, but 
an essential thing to the safety of the pictures for 
twenty or thirty years, 
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Do you consider it essential as regards the 
atmosphere of London, or of this country generally ? 
—I speak of London only. I have no experience 
of other parts. But I have this experience in my 
own collection. I kept my pictures for some time 
without glass, and I found the deterioration definite 
within a very short period—a period of a couple of 
years. 

You mean at Denmark Hill ?—Yes ; that deteriora- 
tion on pictures of the class I refer to is not to be 
afterwards remedied—the thing suffers for ever—you 
cannot get into the interstices. 

Professor Faraday. You consider that the. picture 
is permanently injured by the dirt >—Yes. 

That no cleaning can restore it to what it was P— 
Nothing can restore it to what it was, I think, because 
the operation of cleaning must scrape away some of 
the grains of paint. 

Therefore, if you have two pictures, one in a dirtier 
_ place, and one in a cleaner place, no attention will 
put the one in the dirtier place on a level with that 
in the cleaner place ?>—I think nevermore. 

119. Chairman. I see that in your “Notes on 
the Turner Collection,” you recommended that the 
large upright pictures would have great advantage in 
having a room to themselves. Do you mean each of 
the large pictures or a whole collection of large 
pictures ?—Supposing very beautiful pictures of a 
large size (it would depend entirely on the value and_ 
size of the picture), supposing we ever acquired such 
large pictures as Titian’s Assumption, or Raphael's 
Transfiguration, those pictures ought to have a 
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room to themselves, and to have a gallery round 
them. 

Do you mean that each of them should have a 
room ?P—Yes. 

Dean of St. Pauls. Have you been recently at 
Dresden ?>—No, I have never been at Dresden. 

Then you do not know the position of the Great 
Holbein and of the Madonna de S. Sisto there, 
which have separate rooms P-—No. 

Mr. Cockerell. Are you acquainted with the Munich 
Gallery >—No. 

Do you know the plans of it ?—No. 

Then you have not seen, perhaps, the most recent 
arrangements adopted by that learned people, the 
Germans, with regard to the exhibition of pictures? 
—I have not been into Germany for twenty years. 

120, That subject has been handled by them in 
an original manner, and they have constructed 
galleries at Munich, at Dresden, and I believe at 
St. Petersburgh upon a new principle, and a very 
judicious principle. You have not had opportunities 
of considering that?—No, I have never considered 
that; because I always supposed that there was 
no difficulty in producing a beautiful gallery, or an 
efficient one. I never thought that there could be 
any question about the form which such a gallery 
should take, or that it was a matter of consideration. 
The only difficulty with me was this—the persuading, 
or hoping to persuade, a nation that if it had pictures 
at all, it shopld have those pictures on the line of 
the eye; that’it was not well to have a noble picture 
many feet above the eye, merely for the glory of the 
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room. Then I think that as soon as you decide 
that a picture is to be seen, it is easy to find out the 
way of showing it; to say that it should have such 
and such a room, with such and such a light; not 
a raking light, as I heard Sir Charles Eastlake 
express it the other day, but rather an oblique 
and soft light, and not so near the picture as to 
catch the eye painfully. That may be easily ob- 
tained, and I think that all other questions after 
that are subordinate. 

Dean of St. Pauls. Your proposition would re- 
quire a great extent of wallP—An immense extent 
of wall. 

121. Chairman. 1 see you state in the pamphlet 
to which I have before alluded, that it is of the 
highest importance that the works of each master 
should be kept together. Would not such an arrange- 
ment increase very much the size of the National 
Gallery ?—I think not, because I have only supposed 
in my plan that, at the utmost, two lines of pictures 
should be admitted on the walls of the room; that 
being so, you would be always able to put all the 
works of any master together without any incon- 
venience or difficulty in fitting them to the size of 
the room. Supposing that you put the large pictures 
high on the walls, then it might be a question, of 
course, whether such and such a room or compart- 
ment of the Gallery would hold the works of a 
particular master; but supposing the pictures were 
all on a continuous line, you would only stop with 
A and begin with B. 

Then you would only have them on one level 

I. L 
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and one line?—In general; that seems to me the 
common-sense principle. 

Mr. Richmond. Then you disapprove of the whole 
of the European hanging of pictures in galleries ?— 
I think it very beautiful sometimes, but not to be 
imitated. It produces most noble rooms. No one 
can but be impressed with the first room at the 
Louvre, where you have the most noble Venetian 
pictures one mass of fire on the four walls ; but then 
none of the details of those pictures can be seen. 

Dean of St. Paul’s. There you have a very fine 
general effect, but you lose the effect of the beauties 
of each individual picture ?—You lose all the beauties, 
all the higher merits; you get merely your general 
idea. It is a perfectly splendid room, of which a 
great part of the impression depends upon the con- 
sciousness of the spectator that it is so costly. 

122. Would you have those galleries in themselves 
richly decorated P—Not richly, but pleasantly. 

Brilliantly, but not too brightly p—Not too brightly. 
I have not gone into that question, it being out of 
my way; but I think, generally, that great care 
should be taken to give a certain splendour —a 
certain gorgeous effect—so that the spectator may 
feel himself among splendid things; so that there 
shall be no discomfort or meagreness, or want of 
respect for the things which are being shown. 

123. Mr. Richmond. Then do you think that 
Art would be more worthily treated, and the public 
taste and artists better served, by having even a 
smaller collection of works so arranged, than by a 
much larger one merely housed and hung four or 
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five deep, as in an auction room?—Yes. But you 
put a difficult choice before me, because I do think 
it a very important thing that we should have many 
pictures. Totally new results might be obtained 
from a large gallery in which the chronological 
arrangement was perfect, and whose curators pre- 
pared for that chronological arrangement, by leaving 
gaps to be filled by future acquisition; taking the 
greatest pains in the selection of the examples, that 
they should be thoroughly characteristic; giving a 
greater price for a picture which was thoroughly char- 
acteristic and expressive of the habits of a nation ; 
because it appears to me that one of the main uses 
of Art at present is not so much as Art, but as 
teaching us the feelings of nations. History only 
tells us what they did; Art tells us their feelings, 
and why they did it: whether they were energetic 
and fiery, or whether they were, as in the case of 
the Dutch, imitating minor things, quiet and cold. 
All those expressions of feeling cannot come out of 
History. Even the contemporary historian does not 
feel them ; he does not feel what his nation is; but 
get the works of the same master together, the works 
of the same nation together, and the works of the 
same century together, and see how the thing will 
force itself upon every one’s observation. 

124. Then you would not exclude the genuine 
work of inferior masters ?—-Not by any means. 

You would have the whole as far as you could 
obtain it?—Yes, as far as it was characteristic ; but 
I think you can hardly call an inferior master one 
who does in the best possible way the thing he 
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undertakes to do; and I would not take any master 
who did not in some way excel. For instance, I 
would not take a mere imitator of Cuyp among the 
Dutch; but Cuyp himself has done insuperable 
things in certain expressions of sunlight and repose. 
Vander Heyden and others may also be mentioned 
as first-rate in inferior lines. 

Taking from the rise of art to the time of Raphael, 
would you in the National Gallery include examples 
of all those masters whose names have come down 
to the most learned of us p—No. 

Where would you draw the line, and where would 
you begin to leave out?—I would only draw the 
line when I was purchasing a picture. I think that 
a person might always spend his money better by 
making an effort to get one noble picture than five 
or six second or third-rate pictures, provided only, 
that you had examples of the best kind of work pro- 
duced at that time. I would not have second-rate 
pictures. Multitudes of masters among the disciples 
of Giotto might be named; you might have one 
or two pictures of Giotto, and one or two pictures 
of the disciples of Giotto. 

Then you would rather depend upon the beauty of 
the work itself ; if the work were beautiful, you would 
admit it >—Certainly. 

But if it were only historically interesting, would 
you then reject it?—Not in the least. I want it 
historically interesting, but I want as good an ex- 
ample as I caryhave of that particular manner. 

Would it not be historically interesting if it were 
the only picture known of that particular master, 
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who was a follower of Giotto? For instance, sup- 
posing a work of Cennino Cennini were brought to 
light, and had no real merit in it as a work of art, 
would it not be the duty of the authorities of a 
National Gallery to seize upon that picture, and pay 
perhaps rather a large price for it ?—Certainly ; all 
documentary art I should include. 

Then what would you exclude?— Merely that 
which is inferior, and not documentary; merely 
another example of the same kind of thing. 

Then you would not multiply examples of the 
same masters if inferior men, but you would have 
one of each. There is no man, I suppose, whose 
memory has come down to us after three or four 
centuries, but has something worth preserving in his 
work—something peculiar to himself, which perhaps 
no other person has ever done, and you would retain 
one example of such, would you not?—l would, if 
it was in my power, but I would rather with given 
funds make an effort to get perfect examples. 

Then you think that the artistic element should 
govern the archeological in the selection >—Yes, and 
the archzeological in the arrangement. 

12s. Dean of St. Pauls. When you speak of 
arranging the works of one master consecutively, 
would you pay any regard or not to the subjects? 
You must be well aware that many painters, for 
instance, Correggio, and others, painted very incon- 
gruous subjects; would you rather keep them to- 
gether than disperse the works of those painters to 
a certain degree according to their subjects ?— I 
would most certainly keep them together. I think 
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it an important feature of the master that he did 
paint incongruously, and very possibly the character 
of each picture would be better understood by seeing 
them together ; the relations of each are sometimes 
essential to be seen. 

Mr. Richmond. Do you think that the preservation 
of these works is one of the first and most important 
things to be provided for ?—It would be so with me 
in purchasing a picture. I would pay double the 
price for it if I thought it was likely to be destroyed 
where it was. 

In a note you wrote to me the other day, I find 
this passage: “‘The Art of a nation I think one of 
the most important points of its history, and a part 
which, if once destroyed, no history will ever supply 
the place of—and the first idea of a National Gallery 
is, that it should be a Library of Art, in which the 
rudest efforts are, in some cases, hardly less import- 
ant than the noblest.” Is that your opinion ?— 
Perfectly. That seems somewhat inconsistent with 
what I have been saying, but I mean there, the 
noblest efforts of the time at which they are pro- 
duced. I would take the greatest pains to get an 
example of eleventh century work, though the paint- 
ing is perfectly barbarous at that time. 

126. You have much to do with the education of 
the working classes in Art. As far as you are able 
to tell us, what is your experience with regard to 
their liking and disliking in Art—do comparatively 
uneducated pérsons prefer the Art up to the time 
of Raphael, or down from the time of Raphael ?— 
we will take the Bolognese School, or the early 
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Florentine School—which do you think a working 
man would feel the greatest interest in looking at ?—I 
cannot tell you, because my working men would not 
be allowed to look at a Bolognese picture; I teach 
them so much love of detail, that the moment they 
see a detail carefully drawn, they are caught by it. 
The main thing which has surprised me in dealing 
with these men is the exceeding refinement of their 
minds—so that in a moment I can get carpenters, 
and smiths, and ordinary workmen, and various 
classes to give me a refinement which I cannot get 
a young lady to give me when I give her’a lesson 
for the first time. Whether it is the habit of work 
which makes them go at it more intensely, or whether 
it is (as I rather think) that, as the feminine mind 
looks for strength, the masculine mind looks for 
delicacy, and when you take it simply, and give it 
its choice, it will go to the most refined thing, I do 
not know. 

Dean of St. Paul's. Can you see any perceptible 
improvement in the state of the public mind and 
taste in that respect since these measures have 
been adopted ?—There has not been time to judge 
of that. 

127. Do these persons who are taking an intcrest 
in Art come from different parts of London ?—Yes, 

Of course the distance which they would have to 
come would be of very great importance ?—Yes. 

Therefore one of the great recommendations of 
a Gallery, if you wish it to have an effect upon the 
public mind in that respect, would be its accessi- 
bility, both with regard to the time consumed in 
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going there, and to the cheapness, as I may call it, 
of access ?—Most certainly. 

You would therefore consider that the more 
central the situation, putting all other points out 
of consideration, the greater advantage it would be 
to the public?—Yes ; there is this, however, to be 
said, that a central situation involves the crowding 
of the room with parties wholly uninterested in. the 
matter—a situation more retired will generally be 
serviceable enough for the real student. 

Would not that very much depend upon its being 
in a thoroughfare? There might be a central situa- 
tion which would not be so complete a thorough- 
fare as to tempt persons to go in who were not 
likely to derive advantage from it?—I think that if 
this gallery were made so large and so beautiful as 
we are proposing, it would be rather a resort, rather 
a lounge every day, and all day long, provided it 
were accessible. 

128, Would not that a good deal depend upon 
its being in a public thoroughfare? If it were in 
a thoroughfare, a great many persons might pass 
in who would be driven in by accident, or driven 
in by caprice, if they passed it; but if it were at 
a little distance from a thoroughfare, it would be 
less crowded with those persons who are not likely 
to derive much advantage from it ?—Quite so; but 
there would always be an advantage in attracting a 
crowd ; it would always extend its educational ability 
in its being crowded. But it would seem to me 
that all that is necessary for a noble Museum of 
the best art-should be more or less removed, and 
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that a collection, solely for the purpose of education, 
and for the purpose of interesting people who do 
not care much about art, should be provided in 
the very heart of the population, if possible, that 
pictures not of great value, but of sufficient value 
to interest the public, and of merit enough to form 
the basis of early education, and to give examples 
of all art, should be collected in the popular Gallery, 
but that all the precious things should be removed 
and put into the great Gallery, where they would 
be safest, irrespectively altogether of accessibility. 

Chairman. Then you would, in fact, have not one 
but two Galleries >—Two only. 

129. Professor Faraday. And you would seem to 
desire purposely the removal of the true and head 
Gallery to some distance, so as to prevent the great 
access of persons ?—Yes. 

Thinking that all those who could make a real 
use of a Gallery would go to that one?—Yes. My 
opinion in that respect has been altered within these 
few days from the fact having been brought to my 
knowledge of sculpture being much deteriorated by 
the atmosphere and the total impossibility of pro- 
tecting sculpture. Pictures I do not care about, for 
I can protect them, but not sculpture. 

Dean of St. Paul’s. Whence did you derive that 
knowledge ?—I forget who told me; it was some 
authority I thought conclusive, and therefore took 
no special note of. 

130. Chairman. Do you not consider that it is 
rather prejudicial to art that there should be a 
Gallery notoriously containing no first-rate works of 
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art, but second-rate or third-rate worksP—No; I 
think it rather valuable as an expression of the 
means of education, that there should be early 
lessons in art—that there should be this sort of art 
selected especially for first studies, and also that 
there should be a recognition of the exceeding 
preciousness of some other art. I think that portions 
of it should be set aside as interesting, but not un- 
replaceable; but that other portions should be set 
aside as being things as to which the function of the 
nation was, chiefly, to take care of those things, not 
for itself merely, but for all its descendants, and 
setting the example of taking care of them for ever. 

You do not think, then, that there would be any 
danger in the studying or the copying of works 
which notoriously were not the best works >—On the 
contrary, I think it would be better that works not 
altogether the best should be first submitted. I 
never should think of givimg the best work myself 
to a student to copy—it is hopeless; he would not 
feel its beauties—he would merely blunder over it. 
I am perfectly certain that that cannot be serviceable 
in the particular branch of art which I profess, 
namely, landscape-painting ; I know that I must 
give more or less of bad examples. 

Mr. Richmond. But you would admit nothing into 
this second gallery which was not good or true of 
its kind?—Nothing which was not good or true of 
its kind, but only inferior in value to the others. 

And if there were any other works which might 
be deposited’ there with perfect safety, say precious 
drawings, which might be protected by glass, you 
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would not object to exhibit those to the unselected 
multitude ?—Not in the least ; I should be very glad 
to do so, provided I could spare them from the 
grand chronological arrangement. 

Do you think that a very interesting supplemen- 
tary exhibition might be got up, say at Trafalgar 
Square, and retained there ?—Yes, and all the more 
useful because you would put few works, and you 
could make it complete in series—and because, on 
a small scale, you would have the entire series. By 
selecting a few works, you would have an epitome 
of the Grand Gallery, the divisions of the chronology 
being all within the compartment of a wall, which in 
the great Gallery would be in a separate division of 
the building. 

131. Mr. Cockerell. Do you contemplate the possi- 
bility of excellent copies being exhibited of the most 
excellent works both of sculpture and of painting P 
_I have not contemplated that possibility. I have 
a great horror of copies of any kind, except only of 
sculpture. I have great fear of copies of painting ; 
I think people generally catch the worst parts of the 
painting and leave the best. 

But you would select the artist who should make 
the copy. There are persons whose whole talent is 
concentrated in the power of imitation of a given 
picture, and a great talent it is—I have never in my 
life seen a good copy of a good picture. 

Chairman. Have you not seen any of the German 
copies of some of the great Italian masters, which 
are generally esteemed very admirable works ?—I 
_ have not much studied the works of the copyists ; I 
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have not observed them much, never having yet 
found an exception to that rule which I have men- 
tioned. When I came across a copyist in the 
Gallery of the Vatican, or in the Gallery at Florence, 
I had a horror of the mischief, and the scandal and 
the libel upon the master, from the supposition that 
such a thing as that in any way resembled his work, 
and the harm that it would do to the populace 
among whom it was shown. 

Mr. Richmond. You look upon it as you would 
upon coining bad money and circulating it, doing 
mischief ?—Yes, it is mischievous. 

Mr. Cockerell, But you admit engravings—you 
admit photographs of these works, which are imita- 
tions in another language ?—Yes ; in abstract terms, 
they are rather descriptions of the paintings than 
copies—they are rather measures and definitions 
of them—they are hints and tables of the pictures, 
rather than copies of them; they do not pretend 
to the same excellence in any way. 

You speak as a connoisseur ; how would the 
common eye of the public agree with you in that 
opinion ?—I think it would not agree with me. 
Nevertheless, if I were taking some of my workmen 
into the National Gallery, I should soon have some 
hope of making them understand in what excellence 
consisted, if I could point to a genuine work ; butal 
should have no such hope if I had only copies of 
these pictures. 

132. Do you hold much to the archeological, 
chronological, and historical series and teaching of 
pictures ?>—Yes. 
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Are you of opinion that that is essential to the 
creative teaching, with reference to our future schools ? 
__No. I should think not essential at all. The 
teaching of the future artist, I should think, might be 
accomplished by very few pictures of the class which 
that particular artist wished to study. I think that 
the chronological arrangement is in nowise connected 
with the general efficiency of the gallery as a matter 
of study for the artist, but very much so as a means 
of study, not for persons interested in painting merely, 
but for those who wish to examine the general history 
of nations ; and I think that painting should be con- 
sidered by that class of persons as containing precious 
evidence. It would be part of the philosopher’s 
work to examine the art of a nation as well as its 
poetry. 

You consider that art speaks a language and tells 
a tale which no written document can effect P—Yes, 
and far more precious; the whole soul of a nation 
generally goes with its art. It may be urged by an 
ambitious king to become a warrior nation. It may 
be trained by a single leader to become a great 
warrior nation, and its character at that time may 
materially depend upon that one man, but in its art 
all the mind of the nation is more or less expressed : 
it can be said, that was what the peasant sought to 
when he went into the city to the cathedral in the 
morning—that was the sort of book the poor person 
read or learned in—the sort of picture he prayed to. 
All which involves infinitely more important con- 
siderations than common history. 

133. Dean of ‘St. Paul’s, When you speak of your 
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objections to copies of pictures, do you carry that 
objection to casts of sculpture ?—Not at all. 

Supposing there could be no complete union of 
the great works of sculpture in a country with the 
great works of painting in that country, would you 
consider that a good selection of casts comprising the 
great remains of sculpture of all ages would be an 
important addition to a public gallery 2—I should be 
very glad to see it. 

If you could not have it of originals, you would 
wish very much to have a complete collection of 
casts, of course selected from all the finest sculptures 
in the world >—Certainly. 

Mr. Richmond. Would you do the same with 
architecture — would you collect the remains of 
architecture, as far as they are to be collected, and 
unite them with sculpture and painting ?—I should 
think that architecture consisted, as far as it was 
portable, very much in sculpture. In saying that, I 
mean, that in the different branches of sculpture 
architecture is involved—that is to say, you would 
have the statues belonging to such and such a 
division of a building. Then if you had casts of 
those statues, you would necessarily have those 
casts placed exactly in the same position as the 
original statues—it involves the buildings surround- 
ing them and the elevation—it involves the whole 
architecture. 

In addition to that, would you have original draw- 
ings of architecture, and models of great buildings, 
and photog?dphs, if they could be made permanent, 
of the great buildings as well as the mouldings and 
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casts of the mouldings, and the members as far as 
you could obtain them ?—Quite so. 

Would you also include, in the National Gallery, 
what may be called the handicraft of a nation— 
works for domestic use or ornament? For instance, 
we know that there were some salt-cellars designed 
for one of the Popes; would you have those if they 
came to us?—Everything, pots and pans, and salt- 
cellars, and knives. 

You would have everything that had an interesting 
art element in it >—Yes. 

Dean of St. Paul’s. In short, a modern Pompeian 
Gallery ?—Yes; I know how much greater extent 
that involves, but I think that you should include 
all the iron work, and china, and pottery, and so on. 
I think that all works in metal, all works in clay, all 
works in carved wood, should be included. Of 
course, that involves much. It involves all the 
coins—it involves an immense extent. 

134. Supposing it were impossible to concentre 
in one great museum the whole of these things, 
where should you prefer to draw the line? Would 
you draw the line between what I may call the 
ancient Pagan world and the modern Christian world, 
and so leave, to what may be called the ancient 
world, all the ancient sculpture, and any fragments 
of ancient painting which there might be—all the 
vases, all the ancient bronzes, and, in short, every- 
thing which comes down to a certain period? Do 
you think that that would be the best division, or 
should you prefer any division which takes special 
arts, and keeps those arts together ?—I should like 
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the Pagan and Christian division. I think it very 
essential that wherever the sculpture of a nation was, 
there its iron work should be—that wherever its iron 
work was, there its pottery should be, and so on. 

And you would keep the medizeval works together, 
in whatever form those medizval works existed >— 
Yes; I should not at all feel injured by having to 
take a cab-drive from one century to another century. 

Or from the ancient to the modern world >—No. 

Mr. Richmond. If it were found convenient to 
keep separate the Pagan and the Christian art, with 
which would you associate the medieval ?-—By 
“Christian and Pagan Art” I mean, before Christ 
and after Christ. 

Then the medieval would come with the paint- 
ings ?—Yes ; and also the Mahomedan, and all the 
Pagan art which was after Christ, I should associate 
as part, and a most essential part, because it seems 
to me that the history of Christianity is complicated 
perpetually with that which Christianity was affecting. 
Therefore, it is a matter of date, not of Christianity. 
Everything before Christ I should be glad to see 
separated, or you may take any other date that 
you like. 

But the inspiration of the two schools—the Pagan 
and the Christian—seems so different, that there 
would be no great violence done to the true theory 
of a National Gallery in dividing these two, would 
there, if each were made complete in itself?—That 
is to say, taking the spirit of the world after Chris- 
tianity was in it, and the spirit of the world before 
Christianity was in it. 
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Dean of St. Paul’s. The birth of Christ, you say, 
is the commencement of Christian art P—Yes. 

Then Christian influence began, and, of course, 
that would leave a small debateable ground, parti- 
cularly among the ivories for instance, which we 
must settle according to circumstances ?—Wide of 
any debateable ground, all the art of a nation which 
had never heard of Christianity, the Hindoo art and 
so on, would, I suppose, if of the Christian era, 
go into the Christian gallery. 

I was speaking rather of the transition period, 
which, of course, there must be ?>—Yes. 

Mr. Cockherell. There must be a distinction be- 
tween the terms “museum” and “gallery.” What 
are the distinctions which you would draw in the 
present case?—I should think “museum” was the 
right name of the whole building. A “gallery” is, 
I think, merely a room in a museum adapted for 
the exhibition of works in a series, whose effect 
depends upon their collateral showing forth. 

135. There are certainly persons who would derive 
their chief advantage from the historical and chrono- 
logical arrangement which you propose, but there 
are others who look alone for the beautiful, and 
who say, “I have nothing to do with your pedantry. 
I desire to have the beautiful before me. Show 
me those complete and perfect works which are 
received and known as the works of Phidias and 
the great Greek masters as far as we possess them, 
and the works of the great Italian painters. I have 
not time, nor does my genius permit that I should 


trouble myself with those details.” There is a large 
Il. M 
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class who are guided by those feelings? — And I 
hope who always will be guided by them; but I 
should consult their feelings enough in the setting 
before them of the most beautiful works of art. All 
that I should beg of them to yield to me would be 
that they should look at Titian only, or at Raphael 
only, and not wish to have Titian and Raphael side 
by side; and I think I should be able to teach 
them, as a matter of beauty, that they did enjoy 
Titian and Raphael alone better than mingled. 
Then I would provide them beautiful galleries full 
of the most noble sculpture. Whenever we come 
as a country and a nation to provide beautiful 
sculpture, it seems to me that the greatest pains 
should be taken to set it off beautifully. You should 
have beautiful sculpture in the middle of the room, 
with dark walls round it to throw out its profile, 
and you should have all the arrangements made 
there so as to harmonize with it, and to set forth 
every line of it. So the painting gallery, I think, 
might be made a glorious thing, if the pictures were 
level, and the architecture above produced unity of 
impression from the beauty and glow of colour and 
the purity of form. 

Mr. Richmond. And you would not exclude a 
Crevelli because it was quaint, or an early master of 
any school—you would have the infancy, the youth, and 
the age, of each school, would you not ?—Certainly. 

Dean of St. Paul's. Of the German as well as 
the Italian P—Yes. 

Mr. Richmond. Spanish, and all the schools ?— 
Certainly. 
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136. Mr. Cockerell. You are quite aware of the 
great liberality of the Government, as we learn from 
the papers, in a recent instance, namely, the pur- 
chase of a great Paul Veronese ?—I am rejoiced to 
hear it. If it is confirmed, nothing will have given 
me such pleasure for a long time. I think it is 
the most precious Paul Veronese in the world, as 
far as the completion of the picture goes, and quite 
a priceless picture. 

Can you conceive a Government, or a people, who 
would countenance so expensive a purchase, conde- 
scending to take up with the occupation of the upper 
story of some public building, or with an expedient 
which should not be entirely worthy of such a noble 
Gallery of Pictures ?—I do not think that they ought 
to do so; but I do not know how far they will be 
consistent. I certainly think they ought not to put 
up with any such expedient. I am not prepared to 
say what limits there are to consistency or incon- 
sistency. 

Mr. Richmond. 1 understand you to have given in 
evidence that you think a National Collection should 
be illustrative of the whole art in all its branches p— 
Certainly. 

Not a cabinet of paintings, not a collection of 
sculptured works, but illustrative of the whole art >— 
Ves. 

137. Have you any further remark to offer to the 
Commissioners ?—I wish to say one word respecting 
the question of the restoration of statuary. It seems 
to me a very simple question. Much harm is being 
at present done in Europe by restoration, more harm 
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than was ever done, as far as I know, by revolutions 
or by wars. The French are now doing great harm 
to their cathedrals, under the idea that they are 
doing good, destroying more than all the good they 
are doing. And all this proceeds from the one great 
mistake of supposing that sculpture can be restored 
when it is injured. I am very much interested by 
the question which one of the Commissioners asked 
me in that respect; and I would suggest whether it 
does not seem easy to avoid all questions of that 
kind. If the statue is injured, leave it so, but pro- 
vide a perfect copy of the statue in its restored 
form ; offer, if you like, prizes to sculptors for con- 
jectural restorations, and choose the most beautiful, 
but do not touch the original work. 

138. Professor Faraday. You said some time ago 
that in your own attempts to instruct the public 
there had not been time yet to see whether the 
course taken had produced improvement or not. 
You see no signs at all which lead you to suppose 
that it will not produce the improvement which you 
desire?—Far from it—I understood the Dean of 
St. Paul’s to ask me whether any general effect had 
been produced upon the minds of the public. I 
have only been teaching a class of about forty work- 
men for a couple of years, after their work—they 
not always attending—and that forty being composed 
of people passing away and coming again; and I 
do not know what they are now doing; I only see 
a gradual succession of men in my own class. I 
rather take them in an elementary class, and pass 
them to a master in a higher class. But I have the 
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greatest delight in the progress which these men 
have made, so far as I have seen it; and I have 
not the least doubt that great things will be done 
with respect to them. 

Chairman. Will you state precisely what position 
you hold?—I am master of the Elementary and 
Landscape School of Drawing at the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond Street. My efforts are 
directed not to making a carpenter an artist, but to 
making him happier as a carpenter. 


Nore.—The following analysis of the above evidence was 
given in the Index to the Report (p. 184).—ED. 


114-5-6. Sculpture and painting should be combined under 
same roof, not in same room.—Sculpture disciplines the eye to 
appreciate painting.—But, if in same room, disturbs the mind. 
Tribune at Florence arranged too much for show.—Sculpture 
not to be regarded as decorative of a room.—National Gallery 
should include works of all kinds of art of a// ages, arranged 
chronologically (cf 132).—Medizeval sculpture should go with 
painting, if it is found impossible to combine art of all ages. 

117-8. Pictures should be protected by glass in every case. 
It makes them more beautiful, independently of the preservation. 
—Glass is not merely expedient, but essential.—Pictures are 
permanently injured by dirt. 

19-20-21. First-rate large pictures should have a room to 
themselves, and a gallery round them.—Pictures must be hung 
on a line with the eye.—In one, or at most two, lines.—In the 
Salon Carre at the Louvre the effect is magnificent, but details 
of pictures cannot be seen. 

122. Galleries should be decorated not splendidly, but 
pleasantly. 

123. Great importance of chronological arrangement. Art 
the truest history (cf 125 and 132). 

124. Best works of inferior artists to be secured. 

125. All the works of a painter, however incongruous their 
subjects, to be exhibited in juxtaposition. 
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126. Love of detail in pictures among workmen.—Great re- 
finement of their perceptions. 

127. Accessibility of new National Gallery. 

128. There should be two galleries—one containing gems, 
placed in as safe a position as possible; the other containing 
works good, but inferior to the highest, and located solely with 
a view to accessibility. 

129. Impossible to protect scadp¢ure from London atmosphere. 

130. Inferior gallery would be useful as an instructor.—In 
this respect superior to the great gallery. 

131-32. Cofies of paintings much to be deprecated. 

133. Good collection of casts a valuable addition to a national 
gallery.—Also architectural fragments and illustrations.—And 
everything which involves art. 

34. If it is impossible to combine works of art of all ages, 
the Pagan and Christian division is the best.—‘‘ Christian” art 
including a// art subsequent to the birth of Christ. 

135. Great importance of arranging and setting off sculpture. 

136. Recent purchase by Government of the great Paul 
Veronese. 

137. ‘* Restoring” abroad. 

138. Witness is Master of the Elementary and Landscape 
School of Drawing at the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street.—Progress made by students highly satisfactory. 


PICTURE GALLERIES—THEIR FUNC- 
TIONS AND FORMATION. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS.* 


Evidence of John Ruskin, Tuesday, March 20, 1860. 


139. Chairman. 1 BELIEVE you have a general 
acquaintance with the leading museums, picture 
galleries, and institutions in this metropolis ?—Yes, 
I know them well. 

And especially the pictures pP—Yes. 

I believe you have also taken much interest in the 
Working Men’s College ?>—Yes, much interest. I 
have been occupied there as a master for about five 
years. 

I believe you conduct a class on two days in the 
week ?—-On one day of the week only. 

You have given a great deal of gratuitous instruc- 
tion to the working classes ?—Not so much to the 


* Reprinted from ‘‘ The Report of the Select Committee on 
Public Institutions. Ordered by the House of Commons 70 ée 
printed, 27 March, 1860,” pp. 113-123. The following mem- 
bers of the Committee were present on the occasion of the 
above evidence being given :—Sir John Trelawny (Chairman), 
Mr. Sclater Booth, Mr. Du Pre, Mr. Kinnaird, Mr. Hanbury, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Slaney, avs Mr, John Tollemache.—Eb, 
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working classes as to the class which especially 
attends the lectures on drawing, but which of course 
is connected with the working classes, and through 
which I know something about them. 

140. You are probably able to speak with reference 
to the hours at which it would be most convenient 
that these institutions should be opened to the work- 
ing classes, so that they might enjoy them ?—At all 
events, I can form some opinion about it. 

What are the hours which you think would be the 
most suitable to the working classes, or those to 
whom you have imparted instruction ?—They would, 
of course, have in general no hours but in the 
evening. 

Do you think the hours which are now found 
suitable for mechanics’ institutes would be suitable 
for them, that is, from eight till ten, or from seven 
till ten at night >—The earlier the better, I should 
think ; that being dependent closely upon the other 
much more important question, how you can prepare 
the workmen for taking advantage of these institu- 
tions. ‘The question before us, as a nation, is not, I 
think, what opportunities we shall give to the work- 
men of instruction, unless we enable them to receive 
it; and all this is connected closely, in my mind, 
with the early closing question, and with the more 
difficult question, issuing out of that, how far you can 
get the hours of labour regulated, and how far you 
can get the labour during those hours made not com- 
petitive, and nat oppressive to the workmen. 

141, Have you found that the instruction which 
you have been enabled to give to the working classes 
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has produced very good results upon them already ? 
—I ought perhaps hardly to speak of my own par- 
ticular modes of instruction, because their tendency 
is rather to lead the workman out of his class, and I 
am privately obliged to impress upon my men who 
come to the Working Men’s College, not to learn in 
the hope of being anything but working men, but to 
learn what may be either advantageous for them in 
their work, or make them happy after their work. 
In my class, they are especially tempted to think of 
rising above their own rank, and becoming artists,— 
becoming something better than workmen, and that 
effect I particularly dread. I want all efforts for 
bettering the workmen to be especially directed in 
this way: supposing that they are to remain in this 
position for ever, that they have not capacity to rise 
above it, and that they are to work as coal miners, or 
as iron forgers, staying as they are; how then you 
may make them happier and wiser ? 

I should suppose you would admit that the desire 
to rise out of a class is almost inseparable from the 
amount of self-improvement that you would wish to 
give them?—I should think not; I think that the 
moment a man desires to rise out of his own class, 
he does his work badly in it; he ought to desire to 
rise in his own class, and not out of it. 

The instruction which you would impart one 
would suppose would be beneficial to the labourer 
in the class in which he is in?—Yes. 

142. And that agrees, does it not, with what has 
been alleged by many working men, that they have 
found in their competition with foreigners that a 
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knowledge of art has been most beneficial to them ? 
—QQuite so. 

I believe many foreigners are now in competition 
with working men in the metropolis, in matters in 
which art is involved?—I believe there are many, 
and that they are likely still more to increase as the 
relations between the nations become closer. 

Is it your opinion that the individual workman 
who now executes works of art in this country is 
less intellectually fit for his occupation than in former 
days P—Very much so indeed. 

Have you not some proofs of that which you can 
adduce for the benefit of the Committee ?—I can 
only make an assertion; I cannot prove it; but I 
assert it with confidence, that no workman, whose 
mind I have examined, is, at present, capable of 
design in the arts, only of imitation, and of exquisite 
manual execution, such as is unsurpassable by the 
work of any time or any country; manual execution, 
which, however, being wholly mechanical, is always 
profitless to the man himself, and profitless ultimately 
to those wno possess the work. 

143. With regard to those institutions in which 
pictures are exhibited, are you satisfied that the 
utmost facilities are afforded to the public compatibly 
with the expense which is now incurred ?—I cannot 
tell how far it would be compatible with the expense, 
but I think that a very little increase of expense 
might certainly bring about a great increase of 
convenience. 4 

Various plans have been suggested, by different 
persons, as to an improvement in the National 
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Gallery, with regard to the area, and a better dis- 
tribution of the pictures ?>—Yes. 

Are you of opinion that at a very small cost it 
would be possible to increase the area considerably 
in the case of the National Gallery?—I have not 
examined the question with respect to the area of 
the National Gallery. It depends of course upon 
questions of rent, and respecting the mode in which 
the building is now constructed, which I have not 
examined ; but in general this is true of large build- 
ings, that expense wisely directed to giving facilities for 
seeing the pictures, and not to the mere show of the 
building, would always be productive of far more 
good to the nation, and especially to the lower orders 
of the nation, than expense in any other way directed, 
with reference to these institutions. 

144. Some persons have been disposed to doubt 
whether, if the institutions were open at night, gas 
would be found injurious to the pictures ; would 
that be your impression ?—I have no doubt that it 
would be injurious to the pictures, if it came in 
contact with them. It would be a matter of great 
regret to me that valuable pictures should be so 
exhibited. I have hoped that pictures might be 
placed in a gallery for the working classes which 
would interest them much more than the chefs- 
Zeuvres of the great masters, and which at the same 
time would not be a great loss to the nation if 
destroyed. 

145. Have you had any experience of the working 
of the evening openings of the South Kensington 
Museum ?—No direct experience, but my impression 
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is that the workmen at present being compelled to 
think always of getting as much work done in a day 
as they can, are generally led in these institutions to 
look to the machinery, or to anything which bears 
upon their trade; it therefore is no rest to them, it 
may be sometimes, when they are allowed to take 
their families, as they do on certain evenings, to the 
Kensington Museum, that is a great step; but the 
great evil is that the pressure of the work on a man’s 
mind is not removed, and that he has not rest 
enough, thorough rest given him by proper explana- 
tions of the things he sees; he is not led by a large 
printed explanation beneath the very thing to take a 
happy and unpainful interest in every subject brought 
before him; he wanders about listlessly, and exerts 
himself to find out things which are not sufficiently 
explained, and gradually he tires of it, and he goes 
back to his home, or to his alehouse, unless he is 
a very intelligent man. 

Would you recommend that some person should 
follow him through the building to explain. the de- 
tails?—No ; but I would especially recommend that 
our institutions should be calculated for the help of 
persons whose minds are languid with labour. I 
find that with ordinary constitutions, the labour of a 
day in England oppresses a man, and breaks him 
down, and it is not refreshment to him to use his 
mind after that, but it would be refreshment to him 
to have anything read to him, or any amusing thing 
told him, of, to have perfect rest; he likes to lie 
back in his chair at his own fireside, and smoke his 
pipe, rather than enter into a political debate, and 
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what we want is an extension of our art institutions, 
with interesting things, teaching a man and amusing 
him at the same time; above all, large printed ex- 
planations under every print and every picture ; and 
the subjects of the pictures such as they can enjoy. 
146. Have you any other suggestion to offer cal- 
culated to enlighten the Committee on the subject 
entrusted to them for consideration?—I can only 
say what my own feelings have been as to my men. 
I have found particularly that natural history was 
delightful to them ; I think that that has an especial 
tendency to take their minds off their work, which 
is what I always try to do, not ambitiously, ‘but 
reposingly. I should like to add to what I said 
about the danger of injury to chefs-d’euvres, that 
such danger exists, not only as to gas, but also the 
breath, the variation of temperature, the extension of 
the canvases in a different temperature, the extension 
of the paint upon them, and various chemical opera- 
tions of the human breath, the chance of an acci- 
dental escape of gas, the circulation of variously 
damp air through the ventilators ; all these ought 
not to be allowed to affect the great and unreplace- 
able works of the best masters ; and those works, I 
believe, are wholly valueless to the working classes ; 
their merits are wholly imperceptible except to 
persons who have given many years of study to 
endeavour to qualify themselves to discover them ; 
but what is wanting for the working man is historical 
painting of events noble, and bearing upon his own 
country; the history of his own country well re- 
presented to him; the natural history of foreign 
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countries well represented to him; and domestic 
pathos brought before him. Nothing assists him so 
much as having the moral disposition developed 
rather than the intellectual after his work ; anything 
that touches his feelings is good, and puts new life 
into him; therefore I want modern pictures, if 
possible, of that class which would ennoble and 
refine by their subjects. I should like prints of all 
times, engravings of all times; those would interest 
him with their variety of means and subject ; and 
natural history of three kinds, namely, shells, birds, 
and plants ; not minerals, because a workman cannot 
study mineralogy at home; but whatever town he 
may be in, he may take some interest in the birds, 
and in the plants, or in the sea shells of his own 
country and coast. I should like the commonest 
of all our plants first, and most fully illustrated 3 the 
commonest of all our birds, and of our shells, and 
men would be led to take an interest in those things 
wholly for their beauty, and for their separate charm, 
irrespective of any use that might be made of them 
in the arts. There also ought to be, for the more 
intelligent workman, who really wants to advance 
himself in his business, specimens of the manufac- 
tures of all countries, as far as the compass of such 
institutions would allow. 

147. You have travelled, I believe, a good deal 
abroad ?—Yes, 

And you have seen in many foreign countries that 
far more intexest is taken in the improvement of the 
people in this matter than is taken in this country ? 
—-Far more. 
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Do you think that you can trace the good effects 
which result from that mode of treatment ?—The 
circumstances are so different that I do not feel able 
to give evidence of any definite effect from such 
efforts ; only, it stands to reason, that it must be so. 
There are so many circumstances at present against 
us, in England, that we must not be sanguine as to 
too speedy an effect. I believe that one great 
reason of the superiority of foreign countries in 
manufactures is, that they have more beautiful things 
about them continually, and it is not possible for a 
man who is educated in the streets of our manufac- 
turing towns ever to attain that refinement of eye or 
sense; he cannot do it; and he is accustomed in 
his home to endure that which not the less blunts 
his senses. 

The Committee has been informed that with 
regard to some of our museums, particularly the 
British Museum, they are very much over-charged 
with objects, and I apprehend that the same remark 
would be true as to some of our picture galleries. 
Are you of opinion that it would be conducive to 
the general elevation of the people in this country 
if our works of art, and objects of interest, were 
circulated more expeditiously, and more conveniently, 
than at present, throughout the various manufac- 
turing districts?—I think that all precious works of 
art ought to be treated with a quite different view, 
and that they ought to be kept together where men 
whose work is chiefly concerned with art, and where 
the artistically higher classes can take full advantage 
of them. They ought, therefore, to be all together, 
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as in the Louvre at Paris, and as in the Uffizii at 
Florence, everything being illustrative of other things, 
but kept separate from the collections intended for 
the working classes, which may be as valuable as 
you choose, but they should be useable, and above 
all things so situated that the working classes could 
get at them easily, without keepers to watch what 
they are about, and have their wives and children 
with them, and be able to get at them freely, so 
that they might look at a thing as their own, not 
merely as the nation’s, but as a gift from the nation 
to them as the working class. 

You would cultivate a taste at the impressionable 
age ?—Especially in the education of children, that 
being just the first question, I suppose, which lies 
at the root of all you can do for the workman. 

148. With regard to the circulation of pictures 
and such loans of pictures as have heretofore been 
made in Manchester and elsewhere, are you of 
opinion that, in certain cases, during a part of the 
year, some of our best pictures might be lent for 
particular periods, to particular towns, to be restored 
in the same condition, so as to give those towns an 
opportunity of forming an opinion upon them, which 
otherwise they would not have?—JI would rather 
keep them all in the metropolis, and move them 
as little as possible when valuable. 

Mr. Slaney. That would not apply to loans by 
independent gentlemen who were willing to lend 
their pictures?—I should be very glad if it were 
possible to lend pictures, and send them about. I 
think it is one of the greatest movements in the 
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nation, showing the increasing kindness of the upper 
classes towards the lower, that that has been done; 
but I think nothing can justify the risking of noble 
pictures by railway, for instance ; that, of course, is 
an artist’s view of the matter; but I do not see 
that the advantage to be gained would at all corre- 
spond with the danger of loss which is involved. 

149. Mr. Hanbury. You mentioned that you 
thought it was very desirable that there should be 
lectures given to the working classes ?—Yes. 

Do you think that the duplicate specimens at 
the British Museum could be made available for 
lectures on natural history, if a part of that institu- 
tion could be arranged for the purpose?—I should 
think so; but it is a question that I have no right 
to have an opinion upon. Only the officers of the 
institution can say what number of their duplicate 
specimens they could spare. 

I put the question to you because I have observed 
in the British Museum that the people took a great 
interest in the natural history department, and, upon 
one occasion, a friend of mine stopped, and ex- 
plained some of the objects, and at once a very 
numerous crowd was attracted round him, and the 
officials had to interfere, and told him to move on. 
So much more depends upon the explanation 
than on the thing explained, that I believe, with 
very simple collections of very small value, but well 
chosen, and exhibited by a thoroughly intelligent 
lecturer, you might interest the lower classes, and 
teach them to any extent. 


Would it be difficult to find such lecturers as you 
Il. N 
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speak of >—Not in time; perhaps at present it would 
be, because we have got so much in the habit of 
thinking that science consists in language, and in 
fine words, and not in ascertaining the nature of 
the thing. ‘The workman cannot be deceived by 
fine words; he always wants to know something 
about the thing, and its properties. Many of our 
lecturers would, I have no doubt, be puzzled if they 
were asked to explain the habits of a common bird. 

10. Is there an increasing desire for information 
and improvement among the working classes P—A 
thirsty desire for it in every direction, increasing 
day by day, and likely to increase ; it would grow 
by what it feeds upon. 

To what do you attribute this improvement ?— 
Partly to the healthy and proper efforts which have 
been made to elevate the working classes; partly, 
I am sorry to say, to an ambitious desire throughout 
the nation always to get on to a point which it has 
not yet reached, and which makes one man struggle 
with another in every way. I think that the idea 
that knowledge is power is at the root of the move- 
ment among the working classes, much more so 
than in any other. 

Do you consider that the distance of our public 
institutions is a great hindrance to the working 
classes p—Very great indeed. 

You would, therefore, probably consider it a boon 
if another institution such as the British Museum 
could be egtablished in the eastern end of the 
metropolis ?—I should be most thankful to see it, 
especially there. 
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151. Mr. Slaney. 1 think you stated that you con- 
sidered, that for the working classes it is a great 
thing to have relaxation of mind after the close 
occupation of the day; that they would embrace 
an opportunity of attending popular lectures on 
branches of natural history which they could com- 
prehend, if they were given to them in plain and 
simple language P—Yes. 

For instance, if you were to give a popular lecture 
upon British birds, giving them an explanation of 
the habits of the various birds, assisted by tolerably 
good plates, or figures describing the different habits 
of migration of those that come to us in spring, 
remain during the summer, and depart in the autumn 
to distant countries; of those which come in the 
autumn, remain during the winter, and then leave 
us; of those which charm us with their song, and 
benefit us in various ways; do you think that such 
a lecture would be acceptable to the working classes? 
—It would be just what they would enjoy the most, 
and what would do them the most good. 

Do you not think that such lectures might be 
given without any very great cost, by finding persons 
who would endeavour to make the subjects plain 
and pleasant, not requiring a very expensive appa- 
ratus, either of figures or of birds, but which might 
be pointed out to them, and explained to them from 
time to time?—No; I think that no such lectures 
would be of use, unless a permanent means of quiet 
study were given to the men between times. As 
far as I know, lectures are always entirely useless, 
except as a matter of amusement, unless some 
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opportunity be afforded of accurate intermediate study, 
and although I should deprecate the idea, on the 
one side, of giving the chefs-a’euvres of the highest 
masters to the workman for his daily experiments, 
so I should deprecate, on the other, the idea of any 
economy if I saw a definite plan of helping a man 
in his own times of quiet study. 

152. There are some popular works on British 
birds which the men might be referred to, containing 
accounts of the birds and their habits, which might 
be referred to subsequently Pp—Yes. 

There are several works relating to British birds 
which are very beautifully illustrated, and to those 
they might be referred ; do you not think that some- 
thing might also be done with regard to popular 
lectures upon British plants, and particularly those 
which are perhaps the most common, and only 
neglected because of their being common; that you 
might point out to them the different soils in which 
they grow, so that they might be able to make ex- 
cursions to see them in their wild state?—My wish 
is, that in every large manufacturing town there should 
be a perfect collection, at all events of the principal 
genera of British plants and birds, thoroughly well 
arranged, and a library associated with it, containing 
the best illustrative works on the subject, and that 
from time to time lectures should be given by the 
leading scientific men, which I am sure they would 
be willing to give if such collections were opened 
tothem. 4 

I dare say you know that there is one book upon 
British birds, which was compiled by a gentleman 
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who was in trade, and lived at the corner of St. 
James’s Street for many years, which is prized by 
all who are devoted to that study, and which would 
be easily obtained for the working men. Do you 
not think that this would relax their minds and be 
beneficial to them in many ways, especially if they 
were able to follow up the study?—Yes, in every 
way. 

As to plants, might not they interest their wives as 
well ?—I quite believe so. 

If such things could be done by subscription in 
the vicinity of large towns, such as Manchester, 
would they not be very much responded to by the 
grateful feelings of the humbler people, who them- 
selves would subscribe probably some trifle?—TI 
think they would be grateful, however it were done. 
But I should like it to be done as an expression of 
the sense of the nation, as doing its duty towards 
the workmen, rather than it should be done as a 
kind of charity by private subscription. 

153. Sir Robert Peel, You have been five years 
connected with the Working Men’s College >—Yes ; 
I think about that time. 

Is the attendance good thereP—There is a fair 
attendance, I believe. 

Of the working classes?— Yes; in the other 
lecture-rooms ; not much in mine. 

Do they go there as they please without going 
beforehand for tickets? —They pass through an 
introductory examination, which is not severe in any 
way, but merely shows that they are able to take 
advantage of the classes there; of course they pay 
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a certain sum, which is not at all, at present, I 
believe, supporting to the college, for every class, 
just to ensure their paying attention to it. 

You stated that you did not think lectures would 
be of any use unless there was what you called active 
intermediate study ?—I think not. 

What did you mean by active intermediate study? 
if a man is working every day of the week until 
Saturday afternoon, how could that take placer—I 
think that you could not at all provide lectures once 
or twice a week at the institutions throughout the 
kingdom. By intermediate study, I mean merely 
that a man should have about him, when he came 
into the room, things that shall tempt him to look 
at them, and get interested in, say in one bird, or 
in one plant. 

While the lecture was going on?—No, that might 
be given once a fortnight, or once a month, but 
that this intermediate attention should be just that 
which a man is delighted to give to a single plant 
which he cultivates in his own garden, or a single 
bird which he may happen to have obtained; the 
best of all modes of study. 

154. You are in favour of the Early Closing 
Association P—I will not say that I am, because I 
have not examined their principles. I want to have 
our labour regulated, so that it shall be impossible 
for men to be so entirely crushed in mind and in 
body as they are by the system of competition. 

You stated, that you would wish the hours during 
which they would be able to enjoy the institutions 
to be as early as possible P—Yes, certainly. 
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But it would be impossible to have them earlier 
than they are now, on account of the organisation 
of labour in the country.—I do not know what is 
possible. I do not know what the number of hours 
necessary for labour will ultimately be found to be. 

Still you are of opinion that, if there was a half- 
holiday on the Saturday, it would be an advantage 
to the working classes, and enable them to visit 
and enjoy these institutions ?—Certainly. 

155. You observed, I think, that there was a 
thirsty desire on the part of the working classes for 
improvement ?—Certainly. ' 

And you also stated that there was a desire on 
their part to rise in that class, but not out of it >— 
I did not say that they wanted to rise in that class ; 
they wish to emerge from it; they wish to become 
something better than workmen, and I want to keep 
them in that class; I want to teach every man to 
rest contented in his station, and I want all people, 
in all stations, to better and help each other as much 
as they can. 

But you never saw a man, did you, who was 
contented ?>— Yes, I have seen several; nearly all 
the very good workmen are contented ; I find that 
it is only the second-rate workmen who are dis- 
contented. 

156. Surely competition with foreigners is a great 
advantage to the working classes of this country ? 
—No. 

It has been stated that competition is an immense 
advantage in the extension of artistic knowledge 
among the people of this country, who are rapidly 
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stepping on the heels of foreigners?—An acquaint- 
ance with what foreign nations have accomplished 
may be very useful to our workmen, but a spirit of 
competition with foreign nations is useful to no one. 

Will you be good enough to state why ?—Every 
nation has the power of producing a certain number 
of objects of art, or of manufacturing productions 
which are peculiar to it, and which it can produce 
thoroughly well; and, when that is rightly under- 
stood, every nation will strive to do its own work 
as well as it can be done, and will desire to be 
supplied, by other nations, with that which they can 
produce ; for example, if we tried here in England 
to produce silk, we might possibly grow unhealthy 
mulberry trees and bring up unhealthy silkworms, but 
not produce good silk. It may be a question how 
far we should compete with foreigners in matters of 
taste. I think it doubtful, even in that view, that we 
should ever compete with them thoroughly. I find 
evidence in past art, that the French have always had 
a gift of colour, which the English never had. 

157. You stated that you thought that at very 
little expense the advantages to be derived from our 
national institutions might be greatly increased ; will 
you state why you think very little expense would be 
necessary, and how it should be done ?—By extend- 
ing the space primarily, and by adding very cheap 
but completely illustrative works ; by making all that 
such institutions contain thoroughly accessible ; and 
giving, as I think I have said before, explanations, 
especially in a visible form, beside the thing to be 
illustrated, not in a separate form. 
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But that only would apply to day time ?—To night 
time as well. 

But would you not have to introduce a system 
of lighting?—Yes; a system of lighting I should 
only regret as applied to the great works of art; I 
should think that the brightest system of lighting 
should be applied, especially of an evening, so 
that such places should be made delightful to the 
workman, and withdraw him from the alehouse 
and all other evil temptation; but I want them 
rather to be occupied by simple, and more or less 
cheap collections, than by the valuable ones, for fear 
of fire. 

If, at the British Museum, they had printed in- 
formation upon natural history, that, you think, 
would do great good?—Yes. 

158. You stated that you thought there was far 
more interest taken in foreign countries in the intel- 
lectual development of the working classes than in 
England?—I answered that question rather rashly. 
I hardly ever see anything of society in foreign 
countries, and I was thinking, at the time, of the 
great efforts now being made in France, and of the 
general comfort of the institutions that are open. 

Not political >—No. 

Still you think that there is more interest taken in 
the intellectual development of the working classes 
in foreign countries than in England?—I think so, 
but I do not trust my own opinion. 

I have lived abroad, and I have remarked that 
there is a natural facility in the French people, for 
instance, in acquiring a knowledge of art, and of 
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combination of colours, but I never saw more, but 
far less desire or interest taken in the working classes 
than in England.—As far as relates to their intellec- 
tual development, I say yes; but I think there is a 
greater disposition to make them happy, and allow 
them to enjoy their happiness, in ordinary associa- 
tions, at fétes, and everything of that kind, that is 
amusing or recreative to them. 

But that is only on Sundays?—No; on all féze 
days, and throughout, I think you see the working 
man, with his wife, happier in the gardens or in the 
suburbs of a town, and on the whole in’ a happier 
state ; there is less desire to get as much out of him > 
for the money as they can; less of that desire to 
oppress him and to use him as a machine than there 
is in England. But, observe, I do not lean upon 
that point; and I do not quite see how that bears 
upon the question, because, whatever interest there 
may be in foreign countries, or in ours, it is not as 
much as it should be in either. 

But you were throwing a slur upon the character 
of the upper classes in this country, by insinuating 
that abroad a great deal more interest was taken in 
the working classes than in England. Now I assert, 
that quite the contrary is the fact.—I should be very 
sorry to express all the feelings that I have respecting 
the relations between the upper classes and the 
working classes in this country ; it is a subject which 
cannot at present be discussed, and one upon which 
I would decling ‘any further examination. 

159. You stated that the working men were not 
so happy in this country as they were abroad, 
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pursuing the same occupations ?—I should think 
certainly not. 

You have been in Switzerland ?— Yes. 

And at Zurich ?>—Not lately. 

That is the seat of a great linen manufacture ?—I 
have never examined the manufactures there, nor 
have I looked at Switzerland as a manufacturing 
country. 

But you stated that there was much more interest 
taken in the intellectual developments of the working 
classes in foreign countries than in England ?>— Yes ; 
but I was not thinking of Switzerland or of Zurich. 
I was thinking of France, and I was thinking of the 
working classes generally, not specially the manufac- 
turing working classes. I used the words “ working 
classes” generally. 

Then do you withdraw the expression that you 
made use of, that in foreign countries the upper 
classes take more interest in the condition of the 
working classes, than they do in England ?—I do not 
withdraw it; I only said that it was my impression. 

But you cannot establish it P—No. 

Therefore it is merely a matter of individual im- 
pression ?—Entirely so. 

You said, I think, that abroad the people enjoy 
their public institutions better, because inspectors do 
not follow them about?—I did not say so. I was 
asked the question whether I thought teaching should 
be given by persons accompanying the workman 
about, and I said certainly not. I would rather 
leave him to himself, with such information as could 
be given to him by printed documents. 
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160. Mr. Sclater Booth. With regard to the 
National Gallery, are you aware that there is great 
pressure and want of space there now, both with 
regard to the room foz hanging pictures, and also 
with reference to the crowds of persons who frequent 
the National Gallery ?—I am quite sure that if there 
is not great pressure, there will be soon, owing to 
the number of pictures which are being bought 
continually. 

Do you not think that an extension of the space in 
the National Gallery is a primary consideration, which 
ought to take precedence of any improvement that 
might be made in the rooms as they are, with a view 
to opening them of an evening ?—Most certainly. 

That is the first thing, you think, that ought to 
be done ?—Most certainly. 

When you give your lectures at the Working 
Men’s College, is it your habit to refer to special 
pictures in the National Gallery, or to special works 
of art in the British Museum ?—Never; I try to 
keep whatever instruction I give bearing upon what 
is easily accessible to the workman, or what he can 
see at the moment. I do not count upon his having 
time to go to these institutions; I like to put the 
thing in his hand, and have it about. 

Has it never been a stumbling-block in your path 
that you have found a workman unable to compare 
your lectures with any illustration that you may have 
referred him to?—I have never prepared my lectures 
with a view to, illustrate them by the works of the 
great masters. 

161. You spoke, and very justly, of the importance 
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of fixing on works of art printed explanations ; are 
you not aware that that has been done to some 
extent at the Kensington Museum ?—Yes. 

Do you not think that a great part of the popularity 
of that institution is owing to that circumstance ?— 
I think so, certainly. 

On the whole, I gather from your evidence that 
you are not very sanguine as to the beneficial results 
that would arise from the opening of the British 
Museum and the National Gallery of an evening, 
as those institutions are at present constituted, from 
a want of space and the crowding of the objects 
there ?—Whatever the results might be, from opening 
them, as at present constituted, I think better results 
might be attained by preparing institutions for the 
workman himself alone. 

Do you think that museums of birds and plants, 
established in various parts of the metropolis, illus- 
trated and furnished with pictures of domestic in- 
terest, and possibly with specimens of manufactures, 
would be more desirable, considering the mode in 
which the large institutions are now seen ?—I think 
in these great institutions attention ought specially to 
be paid to giving perfect security to all the works 
and objects of art which they possess ; and to giving 
convenience to the thorough student, whose business 
lies with those museums ; and that collections for the 
amusement and improvement of the working classes 
ought to be entirely separate. 

If such institutions as I have described were to be 
established, you would of course desire that they 
should be’ opened of an evening, and be specially 
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arranged, with a view to evening exhibition p— 
Certainly. 

It has been stated that the taxpayer has a right to 
have these exhibitions opened at hours when the 
workpeople can go to them, they being taxpayers ; 
do not you think that the real interest of the tax- 
payer is, first, to have the pictures as carefully pre- 
served as possible, and secondly, that they should be 
accessible to those whose special occupation in life is 
concerned in their study >—Most certainly. 

Is not the interest of the taxpayer reached in this 
way, rather than by any special opportunity being 
given of visiting at particular hours >—Most certainly. 

162. Mr. Kinnaird. Have you ever turned your 
attention to any peculiar localities, where museums 
of paintings and shells, and of birds and plants, 
might be opened for the purpose referred to ?— 
Never; I have never examined the subject. 

Has it.ever occurred to you that the Vestry Halls, 
which have recently been erected, and which are 
lighted, might be so appropriated >—No; I have 
never considered the subject at all. 

Supposing that suitable premises could be found, 
do you not think that many people would contribute 
modern paintings, and engravings, and various other 
objects of interest >—I think it is most probable; in 
fact, I should say certain. 

You would view such an attempt with great 
favour ?—Yes ; with great delight indeed. 

You ratherdook upon it as the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide such institutions for the people ?—I 
feel that very strongly indeed. 
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_Do you not think that the plan which has been 
adopted at Versailles, of having modern history illus- 
trated by paintings, would prove of great interest to 
the people ?—I should think it would be an admirable 
plan in every way. 

And a very legitimate step to be taken by the 
Government, for the purpose of encouraging art in 
that way ?>—Most truly. 

Would it have, do you think, an effect in en- 
couraging art in this country?—I should think so, 
certainly. 

Whose duty would you consider it to be to super- 
intend the formation of such collections? are there 
any Government officers who are at present capable 
of organizing a staff for employment in local museums 
that you are aware of ?—I do not know ; I have not 
examined that subject at all. 

163. Chairman. The Committee would like to 
understand you more definitely upon the point that 
has been referred to, as to foreigners and English- 
men. I presume that what you wished the Committee 
to understand was, that upon the whole, so far as 
you have observed, more facilities are in point of fact 
afforded to the working classes, in some way or other, 
abroad than in this country for seeing pictures and 
visiting public institutions ?— My answer referred 
especially to the aspect of the working classes as I 
have watched them in their times of recreation; I 
see them associated with the upper classes, more 
happily for themselves ; I see them walking through 
the Louvre, and walking through the gardens of all 
the great cities of Europe, and apparently less 
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ashamed of themselves, and more happily combined 
with all the upper classes of society, than they are 
here. Here our workmen, somehow, are always 
miserably dressed, and they always keep out of the 
way, both at such institutions and at church. The 
temper abroad seems to be, while there is a sterner 
separation and a more aristocratic feeling between 
the upper and the lower classes, yet just on that ac- 
count the workman confesses himself for a workman, 
and is treated with affection. I do not say workmen 
merely, but the lower classes generally, are treated 
with affection, and familiarity, and sympathy by the 
master or employer, which has to me often been very 
touching in separate cases; and that impression 
being on my mind, I answered, not considering that 
the question was of any importance, hastily ; and I 
am not at present prepared to say how far I could, 
by thinking, justify that impression. 

164. Mr. Kinnaird. In your experience, in the 
last few years, have you not seen a very marked 
improvement in the working classes in this country 
in every respect to which you have alluded ; take the 
last twenty years, or since you have turned your 
attention that way ?—I have no evidence before me 
in England of that improvement, because I think 
that the struggle for existence becomes every day 
more severe, and that, while greater efforts are made 
to help the workman, the principles on which our 
commerce is conducted are every day oppressing 
him, and sinking him deeper. 

Have you ever visited the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, with a view of 
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ascertaining the state of the people there >—Not witha 
definite view. My own work has nothing to do with 
those subjects ; and it is only incidentally, because 
I gratuitously give such instruction as I am. able to 
give at the Working Men’s College, that I am able 
to give you any facts on this subject. All the rest 
that I can give is, as Sir Robert Peel accurately 
expressed it, nothing but personal impression. 

You admit that the Working Men’s College is, 
after all, a very limited sphere?—A very limited 
sphere. 

165. Sir Robert Peel. You have stated that, in the 
Louvre, a working man looks at the pictures with a 
greater degree of self-respect than the same classes 
do in the National Gallery here ?—I think so. 

You surely never saw a man of the upper class, 
in England, scorn at a working man because he 
appeared in his working dress in the National Gallery 
in London ?—I have certainly seen working men 
apprehensive of such scorn. 

Chairman. Is it not the fact, that the upper and 
lower classes scarcely ever meet on the same occa- 
sions P—I think, if possible, they do not. 

Is it not the fact that the labouring classes almost 
invariably cease labour at such hours as would 
prevent them from going to see pictures at the time 
when the upper classes do go?—I meant, before, to 
signify assent to your question, that they do not 
meet if it can be avoided. 

Sir Robert Peel. Take the Crystal Palace as an 
example ; do not working men and all classes meet 
there together, and did you ever see a working man 
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géné in the examination of works of art?—I am 
sure that a working man very often would not go 
where he would like to go. 

But you think he would abroad?—I think they 
would go abroad; I only say that I believe such 
is the fact. 

Mr. Slaney. Do not you think that the light- 
hearted temperament of our southern neighbours, 
and the fineness of the climate, which permits them 
to enjoy themselves more in the open air, has some- 
thing to do with it?—I hope that the old name of 
Merry England may be recovered one of these days. 
I do not think that it is in the disposition of the 
inhabitants to be in the least duller than other 
people. 

Sir Robert Peel. When was that designation lost ? 
—I am afraid ever since our manufactures have 
prospered. 

Chairman. Referring to the Crystal Palace, do 
you think that that was an appropriate instance to 
put, considering the working man pays for his own, 
and is not ashamed to enjoy his own for his own 
money ?—I have never examined the causes of the 
feeling ; it did not appear to me to be a matter of 
great importance what was the state of feeling in 
foreign countries. I felt that it depended upon so 
many circumstances, that I thought it would be 
a waste of time to trace it. 

166. Sir Lobert Peel. You ‘stated that seenaa 
the working, classes were much better dressed ?— 
Yes. ‘ 

Do you think so ?—Yes. 
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Surely they cannot be better dressed than they are 
in England, for you hardly know a working man 
here from an aristocrat ?—JIt is precisely because 
I do know working men on a Sunday and every 
other day of the week from an aristocrat that I 
like their dress better in France; it is the ordinary 
dress belonging to their position, and it expresses 
momentarily what they are; it is the blue blouse 
which hangs freely over their frames, keeping them 
sufficiently protected from cold and dust; but here 
it is a shirt open at the collar, very dirty, very much 
torn, with ragged hair, and a ragged coat, and alto- 
gether a dress of misery. 

You think that they are better dressed abroad 
because they wear a blouse ?—Because they wear 
a costume appropriate to their work. 

Are you aware that they make it an invariable 
custom to leave off the blouse on Sundays and on 
holydays, and that after they have finished their 
work they take off their blouse?—I am not familiar, 
nor do I profess to be familiar, with the customs 
of the Continent ; I am only stating my impressions ; 
but I like especially their habit of wearing a national 
costume. I believe the national costume of work 
in Switzerland to be at the root of what prosperity 
Switzerland yet is retaining. I think, for instance, 
although it may sound rather singular to say so, 
that the pride which the women take in their clean 
chemise sleeves, is one of the healthiest things in 
Switzerland, and that it is operative in every way 
on the health of the mind and the body, their keep- 
ing their costume pure, fresh, and beautiful. 
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You stated that the working classes were better 
dressed abroad than in England ?—As far as I know, 
that is certainly the fact. 

Still their better dress consists of a blouse, which 
they take off when they have finished their work ?— 
I bow to your better knowledge of the matter. 

Chairman. Are you aware that a considerable 
number of the working classes are in bed on the 
Sunday ?—Perhaps it is the best place for them. 

167. Mr. Kinnaird. You trace the deterioration 
in the condition of the working classes to the in- 
crease of trade and manufactures in this country? 
—To the increase of competitive trades and manu- 
factures. 

It is your conviction that we may look upon this 
vast extension of trade, and commerce, and competi- 
tion, altogether as an evil ?—Not on the vast exten- 
sion of trade, but on the vast extension of the struggle 
of man with man, instead of the principle of bags of 
man by man. 

Chairman. I understood you to say, that you did 
not object to trade, but that you wished each country _ 
to produce that which it was best fitted to produce, 
with a view to an interchange of its commodities 
with those of other countries p—Yes. 

You did not intend to cast a slur upon the idea 
of competition ?—Yes, very distinctly; I intended 
not only to cast a slur, but to express my excessive 
horror of the principle of competition, in every way ; 
for instance,iwe ought not to try to grow claret here, 
nor to produce silk; we ought to produce coal and 
iron, and the French should give us wine and silk. 
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You say that, with a view to an interchange of 
such commodities ?—Yes. 

Each country producing that which it is best fitted 
to produce ?—Yes, as well as it can; not striving to 
imitate or compete with the productions of other 
countries. Finally, I believe that the way of ascer- 
taining what ought to be done for the workman in 
any position, is for any one of us to suppose that he 
was our own son, and that he was left without any 
parents, and without any help; that there was no 
chance of his ever emerging out of the state in-which 
he was, and then, that what we should each of us 
like to be done for our son, so left, we should strive 
to do for the workman. 


The following analysis of the above evidence was mainly 
given in the Index to the Report (p. 153).—ED. 


139. Is well acquainted with the museums, picture galleries, 
etc., in the metropolis. —Conducts a drawing class at the 
Working Men’s College. 

140. Desirableness of the public institutions being open in the 
evening (cp. 154, 161). 

141. Remarks relative to the system of teaching expedient for 
the working classes ; system pursued by witness at the Working 
Men’s College. —Workmen to aim at rising zz their class, not 
out of it (cp. 155): 

142. Backward state, intellectually, of the working man of 
the present time ; superiority of the foreigner. 

143. Improvement of the National Gallery suggested (cp. 
157, 160). 

144. Inexpediency of submitting valuable ancient pictures to 
the risk of injury from gas, etc. (cp. 146, 157). 

145. Statement as to the minds of the working classes after 
their day’s labour being too much oppressed to enable them to 
enjoy or appreciate the public institutions, if merely opened in 
the evening. : 

146. Suggested collection of pictures and prints of a particular 
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character for the inspection of the working classes.—Suggestions 
with a view to special collections of shells, birds, and plants 
being prepared for the use of the working classes; system of 
lectures, of illustration, and of intermediate study necessary in 
connexion with such collections (cp. 151-52). 

147. Statement as to greater interest being taken in France 
and other foreign countries than in England in the intellectual 
development of the working classes ; examination on this point, 
and on the effect produced thereby upon the character and 
demeanour of the working people (cp. 158, 163-64). 

148. Objection to circulating valuable or rare works of art 
throughout the country, on account of the risk of injury.— 
Disapproval of inspectors, etc., going about with the visitors 
(cp. 159).—Advantage in the upper classes lending pictures, 
etc., for public exhibition. 

149. Lectures to working men.—Advantage if large printed 
explanations were placed under every picture (cp. 157, 161). 

150. Great desire among the working classes to acquire 
knowledge; grounds of such desire (cp. 155).—Great boon if a 
museum were formed at the east end of London. 

151. Lectures on natural history for working men. 

152. Books available on British birds. 

153. Intermediate study essential to use of Lectures.—Good 
attendance at Working Men’s College.—Terms and conditions 
of admission to it. 

154. Approval of Saturday half-holiday movement (cp. 140, 161). 

155. See above, s. 142. 

156. Competition in trade and labour regarded by witness as 
a great evil. 

157. See above, s. 143, 149. 

158-59. Happier condition of lower classes abroad than at home. 
Their dress also better abroad. 163-64, 166, and see above, s. 142. 

160. See above, s. 143, 149, 157. 

161. See above, s. 149, 154. 

162. Use of existing public buildings for art collections. 

163-64. See above, s. 158-59. 

165. Surely England may one day be Merry England again. 
—When it ceased to be so. 

166. See above, s. 158-59. ‘ 

167. Increase of trade and deteriorated condition of working 
classes.— Our duty to them. 


PICTURE GALLERIES—THEIR FUNC- 
TIONS AND FORMATION. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY COMMISSION.* 


Evidence of John Ruskin, Monday, June 8th, 1863. 


168. Chairman. You have, no doubt, frequently 
considered the position of the Royal Academy in 
this country ?-—Yes. 

Is it in all points satisfactory to you?—No, cer- 
tainly not. 

Do you approve, for example, of the plan by which, 
on a vacancy occurring, the Royal Academicians 
supply that vacancy, or would you wish to see that 
election confided to any other hands ?—I should 
wish to see the election confided to other hands. 
I think that all elections are liable to mistake, or 
mischance, when the electing body elect the candi- 
date into them. I rather think that elections are 


* Reprinted from ‘‘The Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Present Position of the Royal Academy 
in Relation to the Fine Arts.” London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1863 (pp. 546-55- Questions 5079-5142). The Commission 
consisted of Earl Stanhope (Chairman), Viscount Hardinge, 
Lord Elcho, Sir E. W. Head, Mr. William Stirling, Mr. H. D. 
Seymour, and Mr. Henry Reeve, all of whom, except Mr. 


Seymour, were present at the above sitting. —ED. 
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only successful where the candidate is elected into a 
body other than the body of electors; but I have 
not considered the principles of election fully enough 
to be able to give any positive statement of opinion 
upon that matter. I only feel that at present the 
thing is liable to many errors and mischances. 

Does it not seem, however, that there are some 
precedents, such, for example, as the Institute of 
France, in which the body electing to the vacancies 
that occur within it keeps up a very high character, 
and enjoys a great reputation?— There are many 
such precedents; and, as every such body for its 
own honour must sometimes call upon the most 
intellectual men of the country to join it, I should 
think that every such body must retain a high char- 
acter where the country itself has a proper sense of 
the worth of its best men; but the system of election 
may be wrong, though the sense of the country may 
be right; and I think, in appealing to a precedent 
to justify a system, we should estimate properly what 
has been brought about by the feeling of the country. 
We are all, I fancy, too much in the habit of looking 
to forms as the cause of what really is caused by 
the temper of the nation at the particular time, 
working, through the forms, for good or evil. 

If, however, the election of Academicians were 
to be confided to artists who were not already 
Academicians themselves, would it be easy to meet 
this objection, that they would have in many cases 
a.personal interest in the question; that each might 
be striving for his own admission to that distinction ; 
whereas, when the election takes place among those 
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who have already attained that distinction, direct 
personal interest at all events is absent?—I should 
think personal interest would act in a certain sense 
in either case; it would branch into too many 
subtleties of interest to say in what way it would 
act. I should think that it would be more impor- 
tant to the inferior body to decide rightly upon 
those who were to govern them, than to the superior 
body to decide upon those who were to govern other 
people; and that the superior body would therefore 
generally choose those who were likely to be pleasant 
to themselves ;—pleasant, either as companions, or 
in carrying out a system which they chose for their 
own convenience to adopt; while the inferior body 
would choose men likely to carry out the system 
that would tend most to the general progress of art. 

169. As I understand you, though you have a 
decided opinion that it would be better for some 
other constituent body to elect the members of the 
Royal Academy, you have not a decided opinion 
as to how that constituent body would best be com- 
posed P—By no means. 

I presume you would wish that constituent body 
to consist of artists, though you are not prepared 
to say precisely how they should be selected p—I 
should like the constituent body to consist both of 
artists and of the public. I feel great difficulties 
in offering any suggestion as to the manner in which 
the electors should elect: but I should like the 
public as well as artists to have a voice, so that we 
might have the public feeling brought to bear upon 
painting as we have now upon music; and that 
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the election of those who were to attract the public 
eye, or direct the public mind, should indicate also 
the will of the public in some respects; not that 
I think that ‘‘will” always wise, but I think you 
would then have pointed out in what way those 
who are teaching the public should best regulate 
the teaching; and also it would give the public 
itself an interest in art, and a sense of responsi- 
bility, which in the present state of things they 
never can have. 

Will you explain more fully the precedent of music 
to which you have just adverted ?>—The fame of any 
great singer or any great musician depends upon 
the public enthusiasm and feeling respecting him. 
No Royal Academy can draw a large audience to 
the opera by stating that such and such a piece of 
music is good, or that such and such a voice is 
clear; if the public do not feel the voice to be 
delicious, and if they do not like the music, they 
will not go to hear it. The fame of the musician, 
whether singer, instrumentalist, or composer, is 
founded mainly upon his having produced a strong 
effect upon the public intellect and imagination. I 
should like that same effect to be produced by 
painters, and to be expressed by the public enthu- 
siasm and approbation; not merely by expressions 
of approbation in conversation, but by the actual 
voice which in the theatre is given by the shout 
and by the clapping of the hands. You cannot 
clap a pictutg, nor clap a painter at his work, but 
I should like the public in some way to bring their 
voice to bear upon the painter’s work. 
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170. Have you formed any opinion upon the 
position of the Associates in the Royal Academy ?— 
I have thought of it a little, but the present system 
of the Academy is to me so entirely nugatory, it 
produces so little effect in any way (what little effect 
it does produce being in my opinion mischievous), 
that it has never interested me; and I have felt the 
difficulty so greatly, that I never, till your lordship’s 
letter reached me, paid much attention to it. I 
always thought it would be a waste of time to give 
much time to thinking how it might be altered; so 
that as to the position of Associates I can say little, 
except that I think, in any case, there ought to be 
some period of probation, and some advanced scale 
of dignity, indicative of the highest attainments in 
art, which should be only given to the oldest and 
most practised painters. 

From the great knowledge which you possess of 
British art, looking to the’ most eminent painters, 
sculptors, and architects at this time, should you 
say that the number of the Royal Academy is suf- 
ficient fully to represent them, or would you re- 
commend an increase in the present number of 
Academicians ?—I have not considered in what pro- 
portion the Academicianships at present exist. That 
is rather a question bearing upon the degree of 
dignity which one would be glad to confer. I should 
like the highest dignity to be limited, but I should 
like the inferior dignity corresponding to the Associ- 
ateship to be given, as the degrees are given in the 
universities, without any limitation of number, to 
those possessing positive attainments and skill. I 
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should think a very limited number of Academician- 
ships would always meet all the requirements of the 
highest intellect of the country. 

171. Have you formed any opinion upon the 
expediency of entrusting laymen with some share 
in the management of the affairs of the Academy? 
—No, I have formed no opinion upon that matter. 
I do not know what there is at present to be 
managed in the Academy. I should think if the 
Academy is to become an available school, laymen 
cannot be joined in the management of that parti- 
cular department. In matters of revenue, and in 
matters concerning the general interests and dignity 
of the Academy, they might be. 

Should you think that non-professional persons 
would be fitly associated with artists in such questions 
as the selection and hanging of the pictures sent in 
for exhibition P—No, I think not. 

Some persons have suggested that the president 
of the Academy should not always nor of necessity 
be himself an artist; should you approve of any 
system by which a gentleman of high social position, 
not an artist, was placed at the head of such a 
body rs the Academy ?—“Of such a body as the 
Academy,” if I may be permitted to repeat your 
words, must of course have reference to the consti- 
tution to be given to it. As at present constituted, 
I do not know what advantage might or might not 
be derived from such a gentleman being appointed 
president. A&I should like to see it constituted, 
I think he ought to be an artist only. 

172. Have you had any reason to observe or to 
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make yourself acquainted with the working of the 
schools of the Royal Academy ?—Yes, I have ob- 
served it, I have not made myself acquainted with 
the actual methods of teaching at present in use, 
but I know the general effect upon the art of the 
country. 

What should you say was that effect ?—Nearly 
nugatory: exceedingly painful in this respect, that 
the teaching of the Academy separates, as the whole 
idea of the country separates, the notion of art- 
education from other education, and when you have 
made that one fundamental mistake, all others follow. 
You teach a young man to manage his chalk and 
his brush—not always that—but having done that, 
you suppose you have made a painter of him; 
whereas to educate a painter is the same thing as 
to educate a clergyman or a physician—you must 
give him a liberal education primarily, and that must 
be connected with the kind of learning peculiarly 
fit for his profession. That error is partly owing to 
our excessively vulgar and excessively shallow English 
idea that the artist’s profession is not, and cannot be, 
a liberal one. We respect a physician, and call him 
a gentleman, because he can give us a purge and 
clean out our stomachs; but we do not call an artist 
a gentleman, whom we expect to invent for us the 
face of Christ. When we have made that primary 
mistake, all other mistakes in education are trivial 
in comparison. The very notion of an art academy 
should be, a body of teachers of the youth who are 
to be the guides of the nation through its senses ; 
and that is a very important means of guiding it, 
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We have done a good deal through dinners, but we 
may some day do a good deal more through pictures. 
You would have a more comprehensive system of 
teaching >—Much more comprehensive. ; 

173. Do I rightly understand you that you would 
wish it to embrace branches of liberal education in 
general, and not be merely confined to specific 
artistic studies >—Certainly. I would have the Aca- 
demy education corresponding wholly to the univer- 
sity education. The schools of the country ought 
to teach the boy the first conditions of manipula- 
tion. He should come up, I say not at what age, 
but probably at about fourteen or fifteen, to the 
central university of art, wherever that was estab- 
lished ; and then, while he was taught to paint and 
to carve and to work in metal——just as in old times 
he would have been taught to manage the sword and 
lance, they being the principal business of his life,— 
during the years from fifteen to twenty, the chief 
attention of his governors should be to make a gentle- 
man of him in the highest sense; and to give him 
an exceedingly broad and liberal education, which 
should enable him not only to work nobly, but to 
conceive nobly. 

174. As to the point, however, of artistic manipu- 
lation, is not it the fact that many great painters’ 
have differed, and do differ, from each other, and 
would it therefore be easy for the Academy to adopt 
any authoritative system of teaching, excluding one 
mode and acknowledging another P—Not easy, but 
very necessary. There have been many methods; 
but there has never been a case of a great school 
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which did not fix upon its method: and there has 
been no case of a thoroughly great school which did 
not fix upon the right method, as far as circumstances 
enabled it to do so. The meaning of a successful 

school is, that it has adopted a method which it 
teaches to its young painters, so that right working 
becomes a habit with them ; so that with no thought, 
and no effort, and no torment, and no talk about it, 
they have the habit of doing what their school teaches 
them. 

You do not think a system is equally good which 
leaves to each eminent professor, according.to the 
bent of his genius or the result of his experience, to 
instruct young men, the instruction varying with the 
character of each professor?—Great benefit would 
arise if each professor founded his own school, and 
were interested in his own pupils; but, as has been 
sufficiently illustrated in the schools of Domenichino 
and Guido, there is apt to arise rivalry between the 
masters, with no correlative advantages, unless the 
masters are all of one mind. And the only successful 
:dea of an academy has been where the practice was 
consistent, and where there was no contradiction. 
Considering the knowledge we now have, and the 
means we now have of comparing all the works of 
the greatest painters, though, as you suggest by your 
question, it is not easy to adopt an authoritative 
system, yet it is perfectly possible. Let us get at the 
best method and let us teach that. There is un- 
questionably a best way if we can find it; and we 
have now in England the means of finding it out. 

The teaching in the Academy is now, under all 
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circumstances, gratuitous; would you wish that 
system to continue, or should you prefer to see a 
system of payment?—I am not prepared to answer 
that question. It would depend upon the sort of 
system that was adopted and on the kind of persons 
you received into your schools, 

175. I presume you would say that in artistic 
teaching there are some points on which there would 
be common ground, and others upon which’ there 
must be specific teaching; for instance, in sculpture 
and painting there is a point up to which the pro- 
portions of the human figure have to be studied, but 
afterwards there is a divergence between the two 
arts of chiselling marble and laying colours on the 
canvas ?p—Certainly. I should think all that might 
be arranged in an Academy system very simply. 
You would have first your teaching of drawing with 
the soft point ; and associated with that, chiaroscuro : 
you would then have the teaching of drawing with 
the hard or black point, involving the teaching of 
the best system of engraving, and all that was 
necessary to form your school of engravers: you 
would then proceed to metal work ; and on working 
in metal you would found your school of sculpture, 
and on that your school of architecture: and finally, 
and above all, you would have your school of paint- 
ing, including oil painting and fresco painting, and 
all painting in permanent material; (not comprising 
painting in any material that was not permanent :) 
and with that- you would associate your school of 
chemistry, which should teach what was permanent 
and what was not ; which school of chemistry should 
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declare authoritatively, with the Academy’s seal, 
what colours would stand and what process would 
secure their standing: and should have a sort of 
Apothecaries’ Hall where anybody who required 
them could procure colours in the purest state; all 
these things being organised in one great system, 
and only possibly right by their connexion and in 
their connexion. re 

176. Do you approve of the encouragement which 
of late years has been given to fresco painting, and 
do you look forward to much extension of that 
branch of art in England?—I found when I was 
examining the term “fresco painting,” that it was a 
wide one, that none of us seemed to know quite the 
limitation or extent of it; and after giving a good 
deal more time to the question I am still less able to 
answer distinctly on an understanding of the term 
“fresco painting:” but using the term “decorative 
painting, applicable to walls in permanent materials,” 
I think it essential that every great school should 
include as one of its main objects the teaching of 
wall painting in permanent materials, and on a large 
scale. 

You think it should form a branch of the system 
of teaching in the Academy?—I think it should 
form a branch of the teaching in the Academy, 
possibly the principal branch. 

Does it so far as you know form a separate 
branch of teaching in any of the foreign academies ? 
—I do not know. 

177. Looking generally, and of course without 
mentioning any names, have you in the course of 

I. P 
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the last few years been generally satisfied with the 
selection of artists into the Royal Academy ?—No, 
certainly not. 

Do you think that some artists of merit have been 
excluded, or that artists whom you think not deserv- 
ing of that honour have been elected ?—More ; that 
artists not deserving of the honour have been elected. 
I think it dogs no harm to any promising artist 
to be left out of the Academy, but it does harm to 
the public sometimes that an unpromising artist 
should be let into it. 

You think there have been cases within the last | 
few years in which persons, in your judgment, not 
entitled to that distinction have nevertheless been 
elected ?>—Certainly. 

178. With respect to the selection of pictures for 
the exhibition, are you satisfied in general with that 
selection, or have you in particular instances seen 
ground to think that it has been injudiciously exer- 
cised ?>—In some cases it has been injudiciously 
exercised, but it is a matter of small importance ; 
it causes heartburning probably, but little more. If 
a rejected picture is good, the public will see it some 
day or other, and find out that it is a good picture. 
I care little about what pictures are let in or not, 
but I do care about seeing the pictures that are 
let in. The main point, which every one would 
desire to see determined, is how the pictures that 
are admitted are to be best seen. No picture 
deserving af being seen at all should be so hung 
as to give you any pain or fatigue in seeing it. It 
you let a picture into the room at all, it should 
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not be hung so high as that either the feelings of 
the artist or the neck of the public should be hurt. 

179. Viscount Hardinge. I gather from your evi- 
dence that you would wish to see the Royal Aca- 
demy a sort of central university to which young 
men from other institutions should be sent. Assum- 
ing that there were difficulties in the way of carrying 
that out, do you think, under the present system, 
you could exact from young men who are candidates 
for admission into the Royal Academy, some educa- 
tional test >—Certainly ; I think much depends upon 
that. If the system of education which I have been 
endeavouring to point out were adopted, you would 
have in every one of those professions very practised 
workmen. You could not have any of this education 
carried out, unless you had thoroughly practised 
workmen; and you should fix your pass as you fix 
your university pass, and you should pass a man in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, because he 
knows his business, and knows as much of any other 
science as is necessary for his profession. You 
require a piece of work from him, and you examine 
him, and then you pass him,—call him whatever 
you like ;—but you say to the public, Here is a 
workman in this branch who will do your work 
well. : 

You do not think there would in such a system 
be any risk of excluding men who might hereafter 
be great men who under such a system might not 
be able to pass?—There are risks in every system, 
but I think every man worth anything would pass. 
A great many who would be good for nothing 
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would pass, but your really great man would assu- 
redly pass. 

180. Has it ever struck you that it would be 
advantageous to art if there were at the universities 
professors of art who might give lectures and give 
instruction to young men who might desire to avail 
themselves of it, as you have lectures on botany 
and geology ?—Yes, assuredly. The want of interest 
on the part of the upper classes in art has been 
very much at the bottom of the abuses which have 
crept into all systems of education connected with 
it. If the upper classes could only be interested in 
it by being led into it when young, a great improve- 
ment might be looked for; therefore I feel the ex- 
pediency of such an addition to the education of 
our universities. 

181. Is not that want of refinement which may be 
observed in many of the pictures from time to time 
exhibited in the Royal Academy to be attributed in a 
great measure to the want of education amongst 
artists P—It is to be attributed to that,.and to the 
necessity which artists are under of addressing a low - 
class of spectators: an artist to live must catch the 
public eye. Our upper classes supply a very small 
amount of patronage to artists at present, their main 
patronage being from the manufacturing districts and 
from the public interested in engravings ;—an ex- 
ceedingly wide sphere, but a low sphere,—and you 
catch the eye of that class much more by pictures 
having reference to: their amusements than by any 
noble subject better treated, and the better treated it 
was the less it would interest that class. 
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Is it not often the case that pictures exhibiting 
such a want of refinement, at the same time fetch 
large prices amongst what I may call the mercantile 
patrons of art ?>—Certainly ; and, the larger the price, 
the more harm done of course to the school, for that 
is a form of education you cannot resist. Plato said 
long ago, when you have your demagogue against 
you no human form of education can resist that. 

182. Sir E. Head. What is your opinion of the 
present mode of teaching in the life school and 
the painting school, namely, by visitors constantly 
changing ?—I should think it mischievous. The 
unfortunate youths, I should imagine, would just get 
what they could pick up; it would be throwing them 
crumbs very much as you throw bones to the animals 
in the Zoological Gardens. 

Do you conceive that anything which can be 
properly called a school, is likely to be formed where 
the teaching is conducted in that way ?—Assuredly 
not. 

183. You stated that in the event of the introduc- 
tion of lay members into the Academy, you would 
not think it desirable that they should take part in 
the selection or hanging of pictures for exhibition. 
Is not there a great distinction between the selection 
of the pictures and the hanging of the pictures, and 
might not they take part in the one without taking 
part in the other?—I should think hardly. My 
notion of hanging a picture is to put it low enough to 
be seen. If small it should be placed near the eye. 
Anybody can hang a picture, but the question should 
be, is there good painting enough in this picture to 
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make it acceptable to the public, or to make it just 
to the artist to show it? And none but artists can 
quite judge of the workmanship which should entitle 
it to enter the Academy. 

Do you think it depends solely upon the work- 
manship ?—Not by any means solely, but I think that 
is the first point that should be looked to. An ill 
worked picture ought not to be admitted; let it be 
exhibited elsewhere if you will, but your Academy 
has no business to let bad work pass. If a man 
cannot carve or paint, though his work may be well 
conceived, do not let his work pass. Unless you re- 
quire good work in your Academy exhibition, you 
can form no school. 

Mr. Reeve. Applying the rule you have just laid 
down, would the effect be to exclude a considerable 
proportion of the works now exhibited in the 
Academy ?—Yes; more of the Academicians’ than of 
others. 

Sir £. Head. Selection now being made by techni- 
cal artists p—No. 

Professional ?—Yes. . 

Lord Etcho. Yo you think that none but pro- 
fessional artists are capable of judging of the actual 
merit or demerit of a painting ?—Non-professional 
persons may offer a very strong opinion upon the 
subject, which may happen to be right,—or which 
may be wrong. 

Your opinion is that the main thing with respect - 
to the exhibition is, that the pictures should be seen ; 
that they should not be hung too high or too low. 
That question has been already raised before the 
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Commission, and it has been suggested that two 
feet from the ground should be the minimum height 
for the base of the picture, and some witnesses have 
said that six feet and others eight feet should be the 
maximum height for the base of the picture ; what 
limit would you fix?—I should say that the horizontal 
line in the perspective of the picture ought always 
to be opposite the spectator’s eye, no matter what 
the height may be from the floor. If the horizontal 
line is so placed that it must be above the spectator’s 
eye, in consequence of the size of the picture, it 
cannot be helped, but I would always get the hori- 
zontal line opposite the eye if possible. 

134. Chairman. Should you concur in the sugges- 
tion which a witness has made before this Commis- 
sion, that it would be an improvement, if the space 
admitted of it, that works of sculpture should be 
intermixed in the same apartment with works of 
painting, instead of being kept as at present in 
separate apartments ?—I should think it would be 
very delightful to have some works of sculpture 
mixed with works of painting; that it would make 
the exhibition more pleasing, and that the eye would 
be rested sometimes by turning from the colours to 
the marble, and would see the colours of the paint- 
ings better in return. Sir Joshua Reynolds mentions 
the power which some of the Flemish pictures seemed 
to derive, in his opinion, by looking at them after 
having consulted his note-book. Statuary placed 
among the pictures would have the same effect. I 
would not have the sculpture that was sent in 
for the exhibition of the year exhibited with the 
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paintings, but I would have works of sculpture 
placed permanently in the painting rooms. 

Lord Elcho. Supposing there were no works of 
sculpture available for being placed in the rooms 
permanently, and supposing among the works sent 
in for annual exhibition there were works of a 
character fit to be placed among the paintings, 
should you see any objection to their being so 
placed >—That would cause an immense amount of 
useless trouble, and perpetual quarrels among the 
sculptors, as to whose works were entitled to be 
placed in the painting rooms or not. 

Are you aware that in the exhibition in Paris in 
1855, that was the system adopted?—No. If the 
French adopted it, it was likely to be useful, and 
doubtless they would carry it out very cleverly ; but 
we have not the knack of putting the right things 
in the right places by any means. 

Did you see our own International Exhibition last 
year P—No. 

Are you aware that a similar system was resorted 
to in the exhibition of pictures there ?—I should 
think in our exhibitions we must put anything where 
it would go, in the sort of way that we manage 
them. 

185. At the present moment there are on the 
books of the Academy five honorary members, who 
hold certain titular offices, Earl Stanhope being 
antiquary to the Academy, Mr. Grote being pro- 
fessor of ancient history, Dean Milman being pro- 
fessor of ancient literature, the Bishop of Oxford 
being chaplain, and Sir Henry Holland being 
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secretary for foreign correspondence ; these profes- 
sors never deliver any lectures and have no voice 
whatever in the management, but have mere honorary 
titular distinctions; should you think it desirable 
that gentlemen of their position and charactcr should 
have a voice in the management of the affairs of the 
Academy ?—It would be much more desirable that 
they should give lectures upon the subjects with 
which they are acquainted. I should think Earl 
Stanhope and all the gentlemen you have mentioned, 
would be much happier in feeling that they were of 
use in their positions; and that if you gave them 
something to do they would very nobly do it. If 
you give them nothing to do I think they ought not 
to remain in the institution. 

186. It has been suggested that the Academy now 
consisting of forty-two might be increased advan- 
tageously to fifty professional members, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting being fairly represented, and 
that in addition to those fifty there might be elected 
or nominated somehow or other ten non-professional 
persons, that is, men taking an interest in art, who 
had a certain position and standing in the country, 
and who might take an active part in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the institution, so tending to 
bring the Royal Academy and the public together? 
—I do not know enough of society to be able to 
form an opinion upon the subject. 

Irrespective of society, as a question of art, you 
know enough of non-professional persons interested 
in art to judge as to whether the infusion of such an 
element into the Academy might be of advantage to 
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the Academy and to art generally ?—I think if you 
educate our upper classes to take more interest in 
art, which implies, of course, to know something 
about it, they might be most efficient members of 
the Academy ; but if you leave them, as you leave 
them now, to the education which they get at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and give them the sort of scorn 
which all the teaching there tends to give, for art 
and artists, the less they have to do with an academy 
of art the better. 

Assuming fhat, at present, you have not a very 
great number of those persons in the country, do 
you not think that the mere fact of the adoption of 
such a principle in any reform in the constitution 
of the Academy might have the effect of turning 
attention more to this matter at the Universities, 
and leading to the very thing which you think so 
desirable >—No, I should think not. It would only 
at present give the impression that the whole system 
was somewhat artificial, and that it was to remain 
ineffective. 

Notwithstanding the neglect of this matter at the 
Universities, do you think, at the present moment, 
you could not find ten non-professional persons, of 
the character you would think desirable, to add to 
the Academy ?—If I may be so impertinent, I may 
say that you as one of the upper classes, and I as 
a layman in the lower classes, are tolerably fair 
examples of the kind of persons who take an interest 
in art, and K.think both of us would do a great 
deal of mischief if we had much to do with the 
Academy. 
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187. Assuming those two persons to be appointed 
lay members, will you state in what way you think 
they would do mischief in the councils of the 
Academy ?— We should be disturbing elements, 
whereas what I should try to secure, if I had any- 
thing to do with its arrangements, would be entire 
tranquillity, a regular system of tuition in which 
there should be little excitement, and little operation 
of popular, aristocratic, or any other disturbing 
influence; none of criticism, and therefore none of 
tiresome people like myself ;—none of money patron- 
age, or even of aristocratic patronage. The whole 
aim of the teachers should be to produce work 
which could be demonstrably shown to be good and 
useful, and worthy of being bought, or used in any 
way ; and after that the whole question of patronage 
and interest should be settled. The school should 
teach its art-grammar thoroughly in everything, and 
in every material, and should teach it carefully ; 
and that could be done if a perfect system were 
adopted, and above all, if a few thoroughly good 
examples were put before the students. ‘That is a 
point which I think of very great importance. I 
think it very desirable that grants should be made 
by the Government to obtain for the pupils of the 
Academy beautiful examples of every kind, the very 
loveliest and best; not too many; and that their 
minds should not be confused by having placed 
before them examples of all schools and times ; 
they are confused enough by what they see in the 
shops, and in the annual exhibitions. Let engraving 
be taught by Marc Antonio and Albert Durer, — 
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painting by Giorgione, Paul Veronese, Titian and 
Velasquez, —and sculpture by good Greek and 
selected Roman examples, and let there be no 
question of other schools or their merits. Let those 
things be shown as good and right, and let the 
student be trained in those principles :—if afterwards 
he strikes out an original path, let him ; but do not 
let him torment himself and other people with his 
originalities, till he knows what is right, so far as is 
known at present. 

You are opposed, on the whole, to the introduc- 
tion of the lay element ?>—Yes; but I am opposed 
strongly or distinctly to it, because I have not 
knowledge enough of society to know how it would 
work, a 

Your not being in favour of it results from your 
belief that the lay element that would be useful to 
the Academy does not at present exist in this 
country; but you think, if it did exist, and if 
it could be made to grow out of our schools and 
universities by art teaching, it might, with advan- 
tage to the Academy and to artists, be introduced 
into the Academy ?—Yes. 

188. Supposing the class of Royal Academicians 
to be retained, and that you had fifty Royal Academi- 
cians, should you think it desirable that their works 
should be exhibited by themselves, so that the public 
might see together the works of those considered 
to be the first artists of this country ?—Certainly, 
I should likéall pictures to be well seen, but I 
should like one department of the exhibition to be 
given to the Associates or Graduates. I use that 
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term because I suppose those Associates to have 
a degree given them for a certain amount of excel- 
lence, and any person who had attained that degree 
should be allowed to send in so many pictures. 
Then the pictures sent in by persons who had 
attained the higher honour of Royal Academician 
should be separately exhibited. 

That would act as a stimulus to them to keep 
up their position and show themselves worthy of 
the honour?—Yes. I do not think they ought to 
be mixed at all as they are now. 

189. What is your opinion with reference to the 
present system of travelling studentships ?—I think 
it might be made very useful indeed. 

On the one hand it has been suggested that there 
should be, as is the system adopted by the French 
Academy, a permanent professor at Rome to look 
after the students; on the other hand it has been 
said that it is not desirable, if you have those travel- 
ling studentships, that the students should go to 
Rome, that it is better for them to travel, and to go 
to Venice or Lombardy, and to have no fixed school 
in connection with the Academy at Rome. To 
which of those two systems do you give the pre- 
ference ?—I should prefer the latter; if a man goes 
to travel, he ought to travel, and not be plagued 
with schools. 

It has been suggested that fellowships might be 
given to rising artists, pecuniary assistance being 
attached to those fellowships, the artist being required 
annually to send in some specimen of his work to 
show what he was doing, but it being left optional 
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with him to go abroad or to work at home; should 
you think that would be desirable, or as has been 
suggested in a letter by Mr. Armitage, supposing 
those fellowships to be established for four years, 
that two of those years should be spent abroad and 
two at home?—Without entering into any detail as 
to whether two years should be spent abroad and 
two years at home, I feel very strongly that one of 
the most dangerous and retarding influences you 
have operating upon art is the enormous power of 
money, and the chances of entirely winning or 
entirely losing, that is, of making your fortune in a 
year by a large taking picture, or else starving for 
ten years by very good small ones. The whole life 
of an artist is a lottery, and a very wild lottery, and 
the best artist is liable to be warped away from what 
he knows is right by the chance of at once making a 
vast fortune by catching the public eye, the public 
eye being only to be caught by bright colours and 
certain conditions of art not always desirable. If, 
therefore, connected with the Academy schools there 
could be the means of giving a fixed amount of 
income to certain men, who would as a consideration 
for that income furnish a certain number of works 
that might be agreed upon, or undertake any national 
work that might be agreed upon, that I believe would 
be the healthiest way in which a good painter could 
be paid. To give him his bread and cheese, and so 
much a day, and say, Here are such and such things 
we want youito do, is, I believe, the healthiest, 
simplest, and happiest way in which great work can 
be produced. But whether it is compatible with our 
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present system I cannot say, nor whether every man 
would not run away as soon as he found he could 
get two or three thousand pounds by painting a 
catching picture. I think your best men would not. 

You would be in favour of those fellowships >— 
Yes. 

1go. I gather that you are in favour of the 
encouragement of mural decoration, fresco painting, 
and so forth. The system that prevails abroad, in 
France, for instance, is for painters to employ pupils 
to work under them. It was in that way that 
Delaroche painted his hemicycle at the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, employing four pupils, who worked 
for him, and who from his small sketch drew the 
full-sized picture on the walls, which was subsequently 
corrected by him. They then coloured it up to his 
sketch, after which he shut himself up again, and 
completed it. On the other hand, if you go to the 
Victoria Gallery in the House of Lords, you find Mr. 
Maclise at work on a space of wall forty-eight feet 
long, painting the Death of Nelson on the deck of 
the “Victory,” every figure being life size, the deck 
of the ship and the ropes and everything being the 
actual size, and you see him painting with his own 
hand each little bit of rope and the minutest detail. 
Which of the two systems do you think is the 
soundest and most calculated to produce great and 
noble work?—The first is the best for the pupils, 
the other is the best for the public. But unquestion- 
ably not only can a great work be executed as Mr. 
Maclise is executing his, but no really great work 
was executed otherwise, for in all mighty work, 
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whether in fresco or oil, every touch and hue of 
colour to the last corner has been put on lovingly 
by the painter’s own hand, not leaving to a pupil 
to paint so much as a pebble under a horse’s foot. 

191. Do you believe that most of the works of the 
great masters in Italy were so executed ?—No; 
because the pupils were nearly as mighty as the 
masters. Great men took such an interest in their 
work, and they were so modest and simple that 
they were repeatedly sacrificing themselves to the 
interests of their religion or of the society they were 
working for; and when a thing was to be done ina 
certain time it could only be done by bringing in 
aid; but whenever precious work was to be done, 
then the great man said, “Lock me up here by 
myself, give me a little wine and cheese, and come 
in a month, and I will show you what I have done.” 

Do you think it desirable that the pupils should be 
so trained as to be capable of assisting great masters 
in such works p—Assuredly. 


Notre.—The following analysis of the above evidence was 
given in the Index to the Report (pp. 139, 140).—Ep. 

168-69. The Academy not in all points satisfactory. Would 
wish to see the Academicians not self-elected.—But by a con- 
stituency consisting both of artists and the public.—Public in- 
fluence to be the same in painting as in music. 

170. As to the Associates: is in favour of some period of 
probation.—Their class to be unlimited, with a very limited 
number of Academicians. 

171. Has formed no opinion on the’ question of introducing 
laymen into the Academy ; in matters of revenue they might be 
joined with artists, but not in the selection and hanging of 
pictures : opposed on the whole to their introduction, consider- 
ing the present state of art education.—As he would like to see 
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the Academy constituted, thinks the president ought to be an 
artist. 

172. General effect of the Academy’s teaching upon the art of 
the country merely nugatory.—Would have a much more com- 
prehensive system of teaching. 

173. The -Academy education to correspond wholly to the 
University education. 

174. Not easy but very necessary for the Academy to adopt 
an authoritative system of teaching. 

175. His idea of what the Academy teaching should be; 
would have a school of chemistry. 

176. The teaching of wall-painting in permanent materials 
should be a branch, possibly the principal branch. 

177. Not satisfied with the selection of artists to be members 
of the Academy. 

178. In some cases the selection of pictures has been in- 
judicious, but this a matter of small importance ; the main point 
is how the pictures that are admitted are to be best seen. 

179. In favour of an educational test for candidates for admis- 
sion into the Academy. 

180. And of professors of art at the Universities. 

181. Causes of the want of refinement observable in many 
modern pictures ; the large prices they fetch harmful. 

182. Teaching by visitors constantly changing mischievous. 

183. How a picture should be hung.—An ill-worked picture 
ought not to be admitted by the Academy.—Bearing of this 
last opinion upon the present Exhibition. 

184. Would have works of sculpture placed permanently in 
the painting-room, but not any of those sent in for the Exhibi- 
tion of the year. 

185. In favour of the present honorary members being made 
of use in their positions. 

186, Introduction of laymen into the Academy deprecated. 
under present circumstances, and why.—Present feeling towards 
art and artists at the Universities. 

187. Desirable that Government grants should be made to 
obtain for the pupils of the Academy beautiful examples of every 
kind of art. 

188. In favour of separate exhibitions of the works of Asso- 
ciates (or Graduates) and Academicians. 


Il, Q 
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189. In favour of art-fellowships, but not of a fixed school in 
connection with the Academy at Rome. 

190. Comparison of the French and English systems (as 
regards assistance from pupils) in the production of great public 
paintings. 

191. How the works of the Italian masters were executed.— 
Desirable that pupils should be trained to assist great masters 
in public works. 


A MUSEUM OR PICTURE GALLERY: 
ITS FUNCTIONS AND ITS FORMATION.* 


March 20th, 1880. 





My DEAR ; 

192. If I put off writing the paper you asked me 
for, till I can do it conveniently, it may hang fire till 
this time next year. If you will accept a note on the 
subject now and then, keeping them till there are 
enough to be worth printing, all practical ends may 
be enough answered, and much more quickly. 

The first function of a Museum—(for a little while 


* These letters are reprinted from the A7t Journal of June 
and August 1880, where they were prefaced with the following 
note by the editor in explanation of their origin :—‘‘ We are 
enabled, through Mr. Ruskin’s kindness, to publish this month 
a series of letters to a friend upon the functions and formation of 
a model Mtiseum or Picture Gallery. As stated in our last 
issue, the question arose thus :—At the distribution of the prizes 
to the School of Art at Leicester by Mr. J. D. Linton and Mr. 
James Orrock, members of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, the latter, after stating the vital importance of study 
from nothing but the finest models, and expressing his regret 
that the present price of works of Art of the first class rendered 
their attainment by schools almost prohibitory, offered drawings 
by William Hunt and David Cox as a nucleus for a collection. 
He urged others to follow this example, and with so much 
success that a few days saw a large sum and many works of Art 
promised in aid of a students’ gallery. The attention of the 


Leicester Corporation was thereupon drawn to the movement, 
243 
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I shall speak of Art and Natural History as alike 
cared for in an ideal one)—is to give example of 
perfect order and perfect elegance, in the true sense 
of that test word, to the disorderly and rude populace. 
Everything in its ow place, everything looking its 
best because it is there, nothing crowded, nothing 
unnecessary, nothing puzzling. Therefore, after a 
room has been once arranged, there must be no 
change in it. For new possessions there must be 
new rooms, and after twenty years’ absence—coming 
back to the room in which one learned one’s bird 
or beast alphabet, we should be able to show our 
children the old bird on the old perch in the accus- 
tomed corner. But—first of all, let the room be 
beautifully complete, ze. complete enough for its 
proper business, 

193. In the British Museum, at the top of the 
stairs, we encounter in a terrific alliance a giraffe, a 
hippopotamus, and a basking shark, The public— 


and they at once endeavoured to annex the scheme to their 
Museum. Failing in this, they in friendly rivalry subscribed a 
large sum of money, and the question at once arose how best to 
dispose of it, each naturally thinking his own ideas the best. At 
this juncture Mr. Ruskin’s aid was invoked by one section of the 
subscribers, and he replied in a letter which, owing to its having 
been circulated without its context, has been open to some 
misconstruction, As he was only asked, so he only advised, 
what should sot be done. However, the letter bore its fruits, 
for both parties have had the attention of the country drawn to 
their proposals, and so are now more diffident how to set about 
carrying them into effect than they were before. Under these 
circumstances Mr: Ruskin has been induced to set out the mode 
in which he considers an Art Museum should be formed.” 

The letter which was ‘‘open to some misconstruction” may 
be found in Arrows of the Chace, vol. i., p. 82.—ED. 
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young and old—pass with a start and a stare, and 
remain as wise as they were before about all the three 
creatures. The day before yesterday I was standing 
by the big fish—a father came up to it with his little 
boy, “That’s a shark,” says he; “it turns on its 
side when it wants to eat you,” and so went on— 
literally as wise as he was before; for he had read in 
a book that sharks turn on their side to bite, and 
he never looked at the ticket, which told him this 
particular shark only ate small fish. Now he never 
looked at the ticket, because he didn’t expect to find 
anything on it except that this was the Sharkogobalus 
Smith-Jonesianius. But if, round the walls of the 
room, there had been all the wed/-known kinds of 
shark, going down, in graduated sizes, from that 
basking one to our waggling dog-fish, and if every 
one of these had had a plain English ticket, with ten 
words of common sense on it, saying where and how 
the beast lived, and a number (unchangeable) re- 
ferring to a properly arranged manual of the shark 
tribe (sold by the Museum publisher, who ought to 
have his little shop close by the porter’s lodge), both 
father and son must have been much below the level 
of average English man and boy in mother wit if they 
did not go out of the room by the door in front of 
them very distinctly, and—to themselves—amazingly, 
wiser than they had come in by the door behind 
them. 

194. If I venture to give instances of fault from 
the British Museum, it is because, on the whole, 
it is the best-ordered and pleasantest institution in 
all England, and the grandest concentration of the 
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means of human knowledge in the world. And I 
am heartily sorry for the break-up of it, and augur 
no good from any changes of arrangement likely 
to take place in concurrence with Kensington, where, 
the same day that I had been meditating by the 
old shark, I lost myself in a Cretan labyrinth of mili- 
tary ironmongery, advertisements of spring blinds, 
model fish-farming, and plaster bathing nymphs with 
a year’s smut on all the noses of them; and had 
to put myself in charge of a policeman to get out 
again. Ever affectionately yours, J. RUSKIN. 


March 29th, 1880. 





My DEAR : 

195. The only chance of my getting these letters 
themselves into fairly consistent and Museum-like 
order is by writing a word or two always the first 
thing in the morning till I get them done; so, I 
shall at least remember what I was talking of the 
day before; but for the rest—I must speak of one 
thing or another as it may come into my head, for _ 
there are too many to classify without pedantry and 
loss of time. 

My requirement of “elegance” in that last letter 
contemplates chiefly architecture and fittings. These 
should not only be perfect in stateliness, durability, 
and comfort, but beautiful to the utmost point con- 
sistent with due subordination to the objects dis- 
played. To enter a room in the Louvre is an 
education it, itself; but two steps on the filthy 
floor and under the iron forks, half scaffold, half 
gallows, of the big Norwood glass bazaar, debase 
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mind and eye at once below possibility of looking 
at anything with profit all the day afterwards. I 
have just heard that a French picture dealer is to 
have charge of the picture gallery there, and that 
the whole interior is to become virtually a large café, 
when—it is hoped—the glass monster may at last 
“pay.” Concerning which beautiful consummation 
of Mr. Dickens’s “ Fairyland” (see my pamphlet * 
on the opening of the so-called “ palace”), be it 
here at once noted, that all idea of any “ payment,” 
in that sense, must be utterly and scornfully abjured 
on the foundation stone of every National or Civic 
Museum. There must be neither ‘companies to 
fill their own pockets out of it, nor trustees who 
can cramp the management, or interfere with the 
officering, or shorten the supplies of it. Put one 
man of reputation and sense at its head ; give him 
what staff he asks for, and a fixed annual sum for 
expenditure—specific accounts to be printed annually 
for all the world’s seeing—and let him alone. The 
original expenditure. for building and fitting must 
be magnificent, and the current expenditure for 
cleaning and refitting magnanimous ; but a certain 
proportion of this current cost should be covered by 
small entrance fees, exacted, not for any miserly 
helping out of the floor-sweepers’ salaries, but for the 
sake of the visitors themselves, that the rooms may 
not be encumbered by the idle, or disgraced by the 
disreputable. You must not make your Museum a 
refuge against either rain or ennui, nor let into per- 
fectly well-furnished, and even, in the true sense, 
* Reprinted in vol. i. pp. 355-375) S$ 253-273-—ED. 
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palatial, rooms, the utterly squalid and ill-bred por- 
tion of the people. There should, indeed, be refuges 
for the poor from rain and cold, and decent rooms 
accessible to indecent persons, if they like to go 
there ; but neither of these charities should be part 
of the function of a Civic Museum. 

196. Make the entrance fee a silver penny (a 
silver groat, typically representing the father, mother, 
eldest son, and eldest daughter, passing always the 
total number of any one family), and every person 
admitted, however young, being requested to sign 
their name, or make their mark. 

That the entrance money should be always of 
silver is one of the beginnings of education in the 
place—one of the conditions of its “elegance” on 
the very threshold. 

And the institution of silver for bronze in the 
lower coinage is a part of the system of National 
education which I have been teaching these last ten 
years—a very much deeper and wider one than any 
that can be given in museums—and without which 
all museums will ultimately be vain.—Ever affection- 
ately yours, JAR: 

P.S.—There should be a well-served coffee-room 
attached to the building ; but this part of the estab- 
lishment without any luxury in furniture or decoration, 
and without any cooking apparatus for carnivora. 


Laster Monday, 1880. 
DEAR <~—, 


197. The day is auspicious for the beginning of 
reflection on the right manner of manifestation of all 
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divine things to those who desire to see them. For 
every house of the Muses, where, indeed, they live, 
is an Interpreter’s by the wayside, or rather, a place 
of oracle and interpretation in one. And the right 
function of every museum, to simple persons, is the 
manifestation to them of what is lovely in the life of 
Nature, and heroic in the life of Men. 

There are already, you see, some quaint restrictions 
in that last sentence, whereat sundry of our friends 
will start, and others stop. I must stop also, myself, 
therefore, for a minute or two, to insist on them. 

198. A Museum, primarily, is to be for sémple 
persons. Children, that is to say, and peasants. 
For your student, your antiquary, or your scientific 
gentleman, there must be separate accommodation, 
or they must be sent elsewhere. The Town Museum 
is to be for the Town’s People, the Village Museum 
for the Villagers. Keep that first principle clear to 
start with. If you want to found an academy of 
painting in Littleborough, or of literature in Squattle- 
sea Mere, you must get your advice from somebody 
else, not me. 

199. Secondly. The museum is to manifest to 
these simple persons the beauty and life of all things 
and creatures in their perfectness. Not their modes 
of corruption, disease, or death. Not even, always, 
their genesis, in the more or less blundering beginnings 
of it; not even their modes of nourishment, if de- 
structive ; you must not stuff a blackbird pulling up 
a worm, nor exhibit in a glass case a crocodile 
crunching a baby. 

Neither must you ever show bones or guts, or any 
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other charnel-house stuff. Teach your children to 
know the lark’s note from the nightingale’s; the 
length of their larynxes is their own business, and 
God’s. © 

I cannot enough insist upon this point, nor too 
solemnly. If you wish your children to be surgeons, 
send them to Surgeons’ College ; if jugglers or necro- 
mancers, to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke; and if 
butchers, to the shambles: but if you want them to 
lead the calm life of country gentlemen and gentle- 
women, manservants and maidservants, let them seek 
none of Death’s secrets till they die. Ever faithfully 
and affectionately yours, Jak: 


Easter Tuesday, 1880. 





DEAR : 

200. I must enter to-day somewhat further on 
the practical, no less than emotional, reason for 
the refusal of anatomical illustrations to the general 
public. 

It is difficult enough to get one clear idea into 
anybody, of any single thing. But next to impossible 
to get ‘wo clear ideas into them, of the same thing. 
We have had lions’ heads for door-knockers these 
hundred and fifty years, without ever learning so 
much as what a lion’s head is like. But with good 
modern stuffing and sketching, I can manage now to 
make a child really understand something about the 
beast’s look, and his mane, and his sullen eyes and 
brindled lips,” But if ’m bothered at the same time 
with a big bony box, that has neither mane, lips, nor 
eyes, and have to explain to the poor wretch of a 
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parish schoolboy how somehow this fits on to that, 
I will be bound that, at a year’s end, draw one as 
big as the other, and he won’t know a lion’s head 
from a tiger’s—nor a lion’s skull from a rabbit’s. 
Nor is it the parish boy only who suffers. The 
scientific people themselves miss half their points 
from the habit of hacking at things, instead of looking 
at them. When I gave my lecture on the Swallow * 
at Oxford, I challenged every anatomist there to tell 
me the use of his tail (I believe half of them didn’t 
know he had one). Not a soul of them could tell 
me, which I knew beforehand ; but I did not know, 
till I had looked well through their books, how they 
were quarrelling about his wings! Actually at this 
moment (Easter Tuesday, 1880), I don’t believe you 
can find in any scientific book in Europe a true 
account of the way a bird flies—or how a snake 
serpentines. My Swallow lecture was the first bit of 
clear statement on the one point, and when I get 
my Snake lecture published, you will have the first 
extant bit of clear statement on the other ; and that 
is simply because the anatomists can’t, for their life, 
look at a thing till they have skinned it. 

sor. And matters get worse and worse-every hour. 
Yesterday, after writing the first leaf of this note, I 
went into the British Museum, and found a nasty 
skeleton of a lizard, with its under jaw dropped off, 
on the top of a table of butterflies—temporarily of 
course—but then everything has been temporary 
or temporising at the British Museum for the last 
half-century; making it always a mere waste and 


* In 1873. See the second lecture of Love’s Meinie,—ED. 
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weariness to the general public, because, forsooth, it 
had always to be kept up to the last meeting of 
the Zoological Society, and last edition of the Zzmes. 
As if there had not been beasts enough before the 
Ark to tell our children the manners of, on a Sunday 
afternoon ! 

202. I had gone into the Museum that day to see 
the exact form of a duck’s wing, the examination of 
a lively young drake’s here at Coniston having closed 
in his giving me such a cut on the wrist with it, that 
I could scarcely write all the morning afterwards. 
Now in the whole bird gallery there are only two 
ducks’ wings expanded, and those in different posi- 
tions. Fancy the difference to the mob, and me, if 
the shells and monkey skeletons were taken away 
from the mid-gallery, and instead, three gradated 
series of birds put down the length of it (or half the 
length—or a quarter would do it—with judgment), 
showing the transition, in length of beak, from bunt- 
ing to woodcock—in length of leg, from swift to 
stilted plover—and in length of wing, from auk to 
frigate-bird ; the wings, all opened, in one specimen 
of each bird to their full sweep, and in another, 
shown at the limit of the down back stroke. For 
what on earth—or in air—is the use to me of seeing 
their boiled sternums and scalped sinciputs, when 
I’m never shown either how they bear their breasts 
—or where they carry their heads? 

Enough of natural history, you will say! I will 
come to art in my next letter—finishing the ugly 
subject of this one with a single sentence from 
section ix. of the “Tale of a Tub,” commending 
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the context of it to my friends of the Royal 
Academy. 

“TLast week, I saw a woman flayed, and you will 
hardly believe how much it altered her person for 
the worse.”—Ever, my dear , affectionately 
yours, Je Re 





7th April, 1880. 
My DEAR ; : 
203. I suppose that proper respect for the grea 
first principles of the British Constitution, that every 
man should do as he pleases, think what he likes, 
and see everything that can be seen for money, will 
make most of your readers recoil from my first 
principle of Museum arrangement, — that nothing 
should be let inside the doors that isn’t good of its 
sort,—as from an attempt to restore the Papacy, 
revive the Inquisition, and away with everybody to 
the lowest dungeon of the castle moat. They must 
‘at their pleasure charge me with these sinister 
views ; they will find that there is no dexter view to 
be had of the business, which does not consist 
primarily in knowing Bad from Good, and Right 
from Wrong. Nor, if they will condescend to begin 
simply enough, and at the bottom of the said 
business, and let the cobbler judge of the crepida, 
and the potter of the pot, will they find it so 
supremely difficult to establish authorities that shall 
be trustworthy, and judgments that shall be sure. 
204. Suppose, for instance, at Leicester, whence 
came first to us the inquiry on such points, one 
began by setting apart a Hunter’s Room, in which 
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a series of portraits of their Master’s favourites, for 
the last fifty years or so, should be arranged, with 
certificate from each Squire of his satisfaction, to 
such and such a point, with the portrait of Lightfoot, 
or Lucifer, or Will o’ the Wisp; and due notifica- 
tion, for perhaps a recreant and degenerate future, 
of the virtues and perfections at this time sought 
and secured in the English horse. Would not such 
a chamber of chivalry have, in its kind, a quite 
indisputable authority and historical value, not to 
be shaken by any future impudence or infidelity ? 

Or again in Staffordshire, would it not be easily 
answered to an honest question of what is good and 
not, in clay or ware, “ This will work, and that will 
stand?” and might not a series of the mugs which 
have been matured with discrimination, and of the 
pots which have been popular in use, be so ordered 
as to display their qualities in a convincing and 
harmonious manner against all gainsayers ? 

205. Nor is there any mystery of taste, or marvel 
of skill, concerning which you may not get quite 
easy initiation and safe pilotage for the common 
people, provided you once make them clearly under- 
stand that there is indeed something to be learned, 
and something to be admired, in the arts, which will 
need their attention for a time; and cannot be ex- 
plained with a word, nor seen with a wink. And 
provided also, and with still greater decision, you 
set over them masters, in each branch of the arts, who 
know their qwn minds in that matter, and are not 
afraid to speak them, nor to say, “We know,” when 
they know, and “ We don’t know,” when they don’t. 
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To which end, the said several branches must 
be held well apart, and dealt with one at a time. 
Every considerable town ought to have its exemplary 
collections of woodwork, ironwork, and jewellery, 
attached to the schools of their several trades, 
leaving to be illustrated in its public museum, as in 
an hexagonal bee’s cell, the six queenly and muse- 
taught arts of needlework, writing, pottery, sculpture, 
architecture, and painting. 

206. For each of these, there should be a separate 
Tribune or Chamber of absolute tribunal, which 
need not be large—that, so called, of Florence, 
not the size of a railway waiting-room, has actually 
for the last century determined the taste of the 
European public in two-arts !—in which the absolute 
best in each art, so far as attainable by the communal 
pocket, should be authoritatively exhibited, with 
simple statement that it 7s good, and reason why it 
is good, and notification in what particulars it is 
unsurpassable, together with some not too complex 
illustrations of the steps by which it has attained to 
that perfection, where these can be traced far back 
in history. 

207. These six Tribunes, or Temples, of Fame, 
being first set with their fixed criteria, there should 
follow a series of historical galleries, showing the 
rise and fall (if fallen) of the arts in their beautiful 
associations, as practised in the great cities and by 
the great nations of the world. The history of 
Egypt, of Persia, of Greece, of Italy, of France, and 
of England, should be given in their arts,—dynasty 
by dynasty and age by age; and for a seventh, a 
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Sunday Room, for the history of Christianity in its 
art, including the farthest range and feeblest efforts 
of it; reserving for this room, also, what power could 
be reached in delineation of the great monasteries 
and cathedrals which were once the glory of all 
Christian lands. 

208. In such a scheme, every form of noble art 
would take harmonious and instructive place, and 
often very little and disregarded things be found to 
possess unthought-of interest and hidden relative 
beauty ; but its efficiency—and in this chiefly let it 
be commended to the patience of your practical 
readers—would depend, not on its extent, but on its 
strict and precise limitation. The methods of which, 
if you care to have my notions of them, I might 
perhaps enter into, next month, with some illustrative 
detail—Ever most truly yours, joke 


toth June, 1880.* 
My DEAR ; 

209. I can’t give you any talk on detail, yet; but, 
not to drop a stitch in my story, I want to say why 
I’ve attached so much importance to needlework, and 
put it in the opening court of the six. You see they 
are progressive, so that I don’t quite put needlework 
on a /evef with painting. But a nation that would 
learn to “touch” must primarily know how to 
“stitch.” Iam always busy, for a good part of the 
day, in my wood, and wear out my leathern gloves 
fast, after once I can wear them at all: but that’s 
the precise diticulty of the matter. I get them from 





* Art Journal, August, 1880. 
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the shop looking as stout and trim as you please, 
and half an hour after I’ve got to work they split up 
the fingers and thumbs like ripe horse-chestnut shells, 
and I find myself with five dangling rags round my 
wrist, and a rotten white thread draggling after me 
through the wood, or tickling my nose, as if Ariadne 
and Arachne had lost their wits together. I go 
home, invoking the universe against sewing-machines ; 
and beg the charity of a sound stitch or two from 
any of the maids who know their woman’s art ; and 
thenceforward the life of the glove proper begins. 
Now, it is not possible for any people that put up 
with this sort of thing, to learn to paint, or do any- 
thing else with their fingers decently :—only, for the 
most part they don’t think their museums are meant 
to show them how to do anything decently, but 
rather how to be idle, indecently, Which extremely 
popular and extremely erroneous persuasion, if you 
please, we must get out of our way before going 
further. 

210. I owe some apology, by the way, to Mr. 
Frith, for the way I spoke of his picture* in my 
letter to the Leicester committee, not intended for 
publication, though I never write what I would not 
allow to be published, and was glad that they asked 
leave to print it. It was not I who instanced the 
picture, it had been named in the meeting of the 
committee as the kind of thing that people best 
like, and I was obliged to say why people best 
liked it:—mamely, not for the painting, which is 
good, and worthy their liking, but for the sight of 


* The ‘Derby Day.’ See Arrows of the Chace, i., p. 82.—ED. 
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the racecourse and its humours. And the reason 
that such a picture ought not to be in a museum, 
is precisely because in a museum people ought not 
to fancy themselves on a racecourse. If they want 
to see races, let them go to races; and if rogues, 
to Bridewells. They come to museums to see some- - 
thing different from rogues and races. 

211. But, to put the matter at once more broadly, 
and more accurately, be it remembered, for sum of 
all, that a museum is nota theatre. Both are means 
of noble education—but you must not mix up the 
two. Dramatic interest is one thing; esthetic charm 
another; a pantomime must not depend on its fine 
colour, nor a picture on its fine pantomime. 

Take a special instance. It is long since I have 
been so pleased in the Royal Academy as I was 
by Mr. Britton Riviére’s “Sympathy.” The dog in 
uncaricatured doggedness, divine as Anubis, or the 
Dog-star; the child entirely childish and lovely, the 
carpet might have been laid by Veronese. A most 
precious picture in itself, yet not one for a museum. 
Everybody would think only of the story in it; every- 
body be wondering what the little girl had done, and 
how she would be forgiven, and if she wasn’t, how 
soon she would stop crying, and give the doggie a 
kiss, and comfort his heart. All which they might 
study at home among their own children and dogs 
just as well; and should not come to the museum 
to plague the real students there, since there is not 
anything of especial notableness or unrivalled quality 
in the actual painting. 

212. On the other hand, one of the four pictures 
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I chose for permanent teaching in Fors was one of 
a child and a dog. The child is doing nothing; 
neither is the dog. But the dog is absolutely and 
beyond comparison the best painted dog in the 
world—ancient or modern—on this side of it, or at 
the Antipodes, (so far as I’ve seen the contents of 
said world). And the child is painted so that child 
cannot be better done. TZyzat is a picture for a 
museum. 

Not that dramatic, still less didactic, intention 
should disqualify a work of art for museum purposes. 
But—broadly—dramatic and didactic art should be 
universally national, the lustre of our streets, the 
treasure of our palaces, the pleasure of our homes. 
Much art that is weak, transitory, and rude may 
thus become helpful to us. But the museum is only 
for what is eternally right, and well done, according 
to divine law and human skill. The least things 
are to be there—and the greatest—but all good with 
the goodness that makes a child cheerful and an 
old man calm; the simple should go there to learn, 
and the wise to remember. 

213. And now to return to what I meant to be 
the subject of this letter—the arrangement of our 
first ideal room in such a.museum. As I think of 
it, I would fain expand the single room, first asked 
for, into one like Prince Houssain’s,—no, Prince 
Houssain had the flying tapestry, and I forget which 
prince had the elastic palace. But, indeed, it must 
be a lordly chamber which shall be large enough 
to exhibit the true nature of thread and needle— 
omened in “ Thread-needle Street !” 
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The structure, first of wool and cotton, of fur, and 
hair, and down, of hemp, flax, and silk :—microscope 
permissible if any cause can be shown why wool is 
soft, and fur fine, and cotton downy, and down 
downier ; and how a flax fibre differs from a dande- 
lion stalk, and how the substance of a mulberry leaf 
can become velvet for Queen Victoria’s crown, and 
clothing of purple for the housewife of Solomon. 

Then the phase of its dyeing. What azures, and 
emeralds, and Tyrian scarlets can be got into fibres 
of thread. 

214. Then the phase of its spinning. The mystery 
of that divine spiral, from finest to firmest, which 
renders lace possible at Valenciennes — anchorage 
possible, after Trafalgar—if Hardy had but done as 
he was bid. 

Then the mystery of weaving. The eternal har- 
mony of warp and woof, of all manner of knotting, 
knitting, and reticulation, the art which makes gar- 
ment possible, woven from the top throughout, 
draughts of fishes possible, miraculous enough in 
any pilchard or herring shoal, gathered into com- 
panionable catchableness ;—which makes, in fine, 
so many Nations possible, and Saxon and Norman 
beyond the rest. 

215. And finally, the accomplished phase of 
needlework, the Acu Tetigisté of all time, which 
does, indeed, practically exhibit what medieval 
theologists vainly tried to conclude inductively— 
How many hngels can stand on a needlepoint. To 
show the essential nature of a stitch—drawing the 
separate into the inseparable, from the lowly work of 
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duly restricted sutor, and modestly installed cobbler, 
to the needle-Scripture of Matilda, the Queen. 

All the acicular Art of Nations, savage and civi- 
lized, from Lapland boot, letting in no snow-water 
—to Turkey cushion bossed with pearl—to valance 
of Venice gold in needlework—to the counterpanes 
and samplers of our own lovely ancestresses, imitable, 
perhaps, once more, with good help from Whiteland’s 
College—and Girton. 

216. It was but yesterday, my own womankind 
were in much wholesome and sweet excitement de- 
lightful to behold, in the practice of some new device 
of remedy for rents (to think how much of evil there 
is in the two senses of that four-lettered word! as 
in the two methods of intonation of its synonym 
tear!) whereby they might be daintily effaced, and - 
with a newness which would never make them worse. 
The process began beautifully, even to my unin- 
formed eyes, in the likeness of herring-bone masonry, 
crimson on white, but it seemed to me marvellous 
that anything should yet be discoverable in needle 
process, and that of so utilitarian character. 

All that is reasonable, I say of such work is to 
be in our first museum room. All that Athena and 
Penelope would approve. Nothing that vanity has 
invented for change, or folly loved for costliness ; 
but all that can bring honest pride into homely 
life, and give security :o health—and honour to 
beauty. J. Ruskin, 
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APPENDIX I: 


MINOR WRITINGS UPON ART. 


THE CAVALLI MONUMENTS, VERONA. 1872. 


VERONA AND ITS RIVERS (WITH CATALOGUE). 


1870. 
CHRISTIAN ART AND SYMBOLISM. 1872. 


ART SCHOOLS OF MEDI4#VAL CHRISTEN- 


DOM. 1876. 
THE EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS. 1876. 


THE STUDY OF BEAUTY. 1883. 
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THE CAVALLI MONUMENTS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ST. ANASTASIA, VERONA.* 


217. THE tomb of Federigo and Nicola Cavalli is in 
the southern-most chapel of the five which form the 
east end of the church of St. Anastasia at Verona. 
The traveller in Italy is so often called upon to 
admire what he cannot enjoy, that it must relieve 
the mind of any reader intending to visit Verona to 
be assured that this church deserves nothing but 
extraordinary praise; it has, however, some char- 
acters which a quarter of an hour’s attention will 
make both interesting and instructive, and which I 
will note briefly before giving an account of the 
Cavalli chapel. This church “would, if the font 
were finished, probably be the most perfect specimen 
in existence of the style to which it belongs,” says a 
critic quoted in “ Murray’s Guide.” The conjecture 
is a bold one, for the font is not only unfinished, 
and for the most part a black mass of ragged brick- 
work, but the portion pretending to completion is 
in three styles; approaches excellence only in one 
of them; and in that the success is limited to the 
sides of the single entrance door. The flanks and 
vaults of this porch, indeed, deserve our almost 


* Published by the Arundel Society (1872), together with a 
chromo-lithograph after a drawing by Herr Gnauth.—ED. 
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unqualified admiration for their beautiful polychrome 
masonry. They are built of large masses of green 
serpentine alternating with red and white marble, 
and the joints are so delicate and firm that a casual 
spectator might pass the gate with contempt, thinking 
the stone was painted. 

218. The capitals on these two sides, the carved 
central shaft, and the horizontal lintel of this door 
are also excellent examples of Veronese thirteenth 
century sculpture, and have merits of a high order, 
but of which the general observer cannot be cog- 
nizant. I do not mean, in saying this, to extol them 
greatly ; the best art is pleasing to all, and its virtue, 
or a portion of its virtue, instantly manifest. But 
there are some good qualities in every earnest work 
which can only be ascertained by attention ; and in 
saying that a casual observer cannot see the good 
qualities in early Veronese sculpture, I mean that it 
possesses none but these, nor of these many. 

219. Yet it is worth a minute’s delay to observe 
how much the sculpture has counted on attention. 
In later work, figures of the size of life, or multi- 
tudinous small ones, please, if they do not interest, 
the spectator who can spare them a momentary 
glance. But all the figures on this door are diminu- - 
tive, and project so slightly from the stone as scarcely 
to catch the eye; there are none in the sides and 
none in the vault of the gate, and it is only by 
deliberate examination that we find the faith which 
is to be preaghed in the church, and the honour of 
its preacher, conclusively engraved on the lintel and 
door-post. The spiral flutings of the central shaft 
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are uninterrupted, so as to form a slight recess for 
the figure of St. Dominic, with, I believe, St. Peter 
Martyr and St. Thomas Aquinas, one on each side 
with the symbols of the sun and moon. At the end 
of the lintel, on the left, is St. Anastasia; on the 
right, St. Catherine (of Sinai) ; in the centre, on the 
projecting capital, the Madonna ; and on the lintel, 
the story of Christ, in the four passages of the Annun- 
ciation, Nativity, Crucifixion, and Resurrection. 

220. This is the only part of the front of the 
church which is certainly part of the first structure 
in 1260. The two statues of St. Anastasia and St. 
Catherine are so roughly joined to the lateral capitals 
as to induce a suspicion that even these latter and 
the beautiful polychrome vault are of later work, not, 
however, later than 1300. The two pointed arches 
which divide the tympanum are assuredly subsequent, 
and the fresco which occupies it is a bad work of the 
end of the fourteenth century ; and the marble frieze 
and foundations of the front are at least not earlier 
than 1426. 

Of this portion of the building the foundation is 
noble, and its colour beautifully disposed, but the 
sculpture of the panelling is poor, and of no interest 
or value. 

221. On entering the church, and turning immedi- 
ately to the left, there will be seen on the inner side 
of the external wall a tomb under a boldly trefoiled 
canopy. It is a sarcophagus with a recumbent figure 
on it, which is the only work of art in the church 
deserving serious attention. It is the tomb of Gerard 
Bolderius “sui temporis physicorum principi,” says his 
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epitaph,* not, as far as I can discover, untruly. On 
the front of the sarcophagus is the semi-figure of Christ 
rising from the tomb, used generally at the period for 
the type of resurrection, between the Virgin and St. 
John ; and two shields, bearing, one the fleur-de-lys, 
the other an eagle. The recumbent figure is entirely 
simple and right in treatment, sculptured without os- 
tentation of skill or exaggeration of sentiment, by a 
true artist, who endeavours only to give the dead due 
honour, and his own art subordinate and modest scope. 

This monument, being the best in St. Anastasia, 
is, by the usual spite of fortune, placed where it is 
quite invisible except on bright days. On the oppo- 
site side of the church, the first monument on the 
right, well lighted by the tall western window, should 
be looked at next to the physician’s; for as that 
is the best, this is essentially the worst, piece of 
sculptured art in the building; a series of academy 
studies in marble, well executed, but without either 
taste or invention, and necessarily without meaning, 
the monument having been erected to a person whose 
only claim to one was his having stolen money enough 
to pay for it before he died. It is one of the first 
pieces extant of entirely mechanical art workmanship, 
done for money ; and the perfection of its details may 
justify me in directing special attention to it. 

* D.M. 
Gerardo Bolderio 
sui temporis 
% Physicorum Principi 
Franciscus et 


Matthzeus Nepotes 
| Ba 
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222. There. are no other monuments, still less 
“pictures, in the body of the church deserving notice. 
The general effect of the interior is impressive, owing 
partly to the boldness and simplicity of the pillars 
which sustain the roof; partly to the darkness which 
involves them: these Dominican churches being, in 
fact, little more than vast halls for preaching in, and 
depending little on decoration, and not at all on 
light. But the sublimity of shadow soon fails when 
it has nothing interesting to shade ; ‘and the chapel 
or monuments which, opposite each interval between 
the pillars, fill the sides of the aisles, possess no 
interest except in their arabesques of cinque-cento 
sculpture, of which far better examples may be seen 
elsewhere ; while the differences in their ages, styles, 
and purposes hinder them from attaining any unity 
of decorative effect, and break the unity of the 
church almost as fatally, though not as ignobly, as 
the incoherent fillings of the aisles at Westminster. 
The Cavalli chapel itself, though well deserving the 
illustration which the Arundel Society has bestowed 
upon it, is filled with a medley of tombs and frescoes 
of different dates, partly superseding, none illustrat- 
ing, each other, and instructive mainly as showing 
the unfortunate results of freedom and “private en- 
terprise” in matters of art, as compared with the 
submission to the design of one ruling mind which 
is the glory of all the chapels in Italy where the art 
is entirely noble. 

223. Instructive, thus, at least, even if seen hastily ; 
much better teaching may be had even from the 
unharmonious work, if we give time and thought 
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to it. The upper fresco on the north wall, repre- 
senting the Baptism of Christ, has no beauty, and 
little merit as art; yet the manner of its demerit 
is interesting. St. John kneels to baptize. This 
variation from the received treatment, in which he 
stands above the Christ, is enough in itself to show 
that the poor Veronese painter had some intelligence 
of his subject; and the quaint and haggard figure, 
grim-featured, with its black hair rising in separate 
locks like a crown of thorns, is a curious inter- 
mediate type between the grotesque conception 
which we find in earlier art (or, for instance, on the 
coins of Florence) and the beautiful, yet always 
melancholy and severe figures of St. John painted 
by Cima da Conegliano at Venice. With this stern 
figure, in raiment of camel’s hair, compare the 
Magdalen in the frescoes at the side of the altar, 
who is veiled from head to foot with her own, and 
sustained by six angels, being the type of repentance 
from the passions, as St. John of resistance to them. 
Both symbols are, to us, to say the very least, with- 
out charm, and to very few without offence; yet 
consider how much nobler the temper of the people 
must have been who could take pleasure in art so 
gloomy and unadorned, than that of the populace 
of to-day, which must be caught with bright colours 
and excited by popular sentiment. 

224. Both these frescoes, with the others on the 
north wall of the chapel, and Madonna between 
four saints onjthe south side, by the Cavalli tomb, 
are evidently of fourteenth century work, none of 
it good, but characteristic; and the last-named work 
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(seen in the plate) is so graceful as to be quite worth 
some separate illustration. But the one above it is 
earlier, and of considerable historical interest. It 
was discovered with the other paintings surrounding 
the tomb, about the year 1838, when Persico pub- 
lished his work, ‘Verona, e la sua Provincia,” in 
which he says (p. 13), ‘‘levatane l’antica incrostatura, 
tornarono a vita novella.” 

It would have been more serviceable to us if we 
could have known the date of the rough cast, than 
of its removal; the period of entire contempt for 
ancient art being a subject of much interest in the 
ecclesiastical history of Italy. But the tomb itself 
was an incrustation, having been raised with much 
rudeness and carelessness amidst the earlier art 
which recorded the first rise of the Cavalli family. 

225. It will be seen by reference to the plate that 
the frescoes round the tomb have no symmetrical 
relation to it. They are all of earlier date, and by 
better artists. The tomb itself is roughly carved, 
and coarsely painted, by men who were not trying 
to do their best, and could not have done anything 
very well, even if they had tried: it is an entirely 
commonplace and dull work, though of a good 
school, and has been raised against the highest fresco 
with a strange disregard of the merit of the work 
itself, and of its historical value to the family. This 
fresco is attributable by Persico to Giotto, but is, I 
believe, nothing more than an interesting example of 
the earnest work of his time, and has no quality on 
which I care to enlarge; nor is it ascertainable who 
the three knights are whom it commemorates, unless 
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some evidence be found of the date of the painting, 
and there is, yet, none but that of its manner. But 
they are all three Cavallis, and I believe them to 
represent the three first founders of the family, 
Giovanni, “che fioriva intorno al 1274,” his son 
Nicola (1297), and grandson Federigo, who was 
Podesta of Vicenza under the Scaligers in 1331, and 
by whom I suppose the fresco to have been com- 
manded. The Cavallis came first from Germany 
into the service of the Visconti of Milan, as con- 
dottieri, thence passing into the service of the 
Scaligers. Whether I am right in this conjecture or 
not, we have, at all events, record in this chapel of 
seven knights of the family, of whom two are named 
on the sarcophagus, of which the inscription (on the 
projecting ledge under the recumbent figure) is :— 

S. (Sepulchrum) nobilis et egregii viri Federici et egregii et 


strenui viri domini Nicolai de Cavalis suorumque heredum, qui 
spiritum redidit astris Ano Dni MCCCLXXXX. 


Of which, I think, the force may be best given thus 
in modern terms :— 

“The tomb of the noble and distinguished Herr 
Frederic, and of the distinguished and energetic 
Herr the Lord Nicholas of the house of the Horse, 
and of their heirs, who gave back his soul to the 
stars in the year of our Lord 1290.” 

226. This Frederic and Nicolas Cavalli were the 
brothers of the Jacopo Cavalli who is buried at 
Venice, and who, by a singular fatality, was enrolled 
among the Venetian nobles of the senate in the year 
in which his brother died at Verona (for I assume 
the “spiritum redidit” to be said of the first-named 
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brother). Jacopo married Constance della Scala, of 
Verona, and had five sons, of whom one, Giorgio, 
Conte di Schio, plotted, after the fall of the Scaligers, 
for their restoration to power in Verona, and was 
exiled, by decree of the Council of Ten, to Candia, 
where he died. From another son, Conrad, are 
descended the Cavallis of Venice, whose palace has 
been the principal material from which recent 
searchers for the picturesque in Venice compose 
pictures of the Grand Canal. It forms the square 
mass of architecture on the left, in the continually 
repeated view of the Church of the Salute seen from 
the steps of the Academy. 

The genealogy of the family, from the thirteenth 
century, when they first appeared in Italy, to the 
founder of this Venetian lordship, had better be set 
before the reader in one view.* 

GIOVANNI, 
Condottiere in service of the Visconti, 1274. 


NICOLA, 
Condottiere, 1297. 


FEDERICO, 
Podesta of Vicenza under the Scaligers, 1331. 


CONRADO, 
Condottiere, 1350. 
I 





i I i 
FEDERIGO, Jacopo, NICOLA, 
1 





| f | | | 
Nicota, GIOVANNI, CONRADO, FEDERIGO, GIORGIO. 
Founds Venetian family. 





* T am indebted for this genealogy to the research and to the 
courtesy of Mr. J. Stefani. The help given me by other 
Venetian friends, especially Mr. Rawdon Brown, dates from 
many years back in matters of this kind. 

Il. Ss 
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227. Now, as above stated, I believe that the 
fresco of the three knights was commanded by the 
Podesta of Vicenza, on his receiving that authority 
from the Scaligers in 1331, and that it represents 
Giovanni, Nicola, and himself; while the tomb of 
Federigo and Nicola would be ordered by the 
Venetian Cavallis, and completed without much care 
for the record of the rise of the family at Verona. 

Whether my identification of the figures seen 
kneeling in the fresco be correct or not, the repre- 
sentation of these three Cavalli knights to the 
Madonna, each interceded for by his patron saint, 
will be found to receive a peculiar significance if the 
reader care to review the circumstances influencing 
the relation of the German chivalry to the power 
of the Church in the very year when Giovanni Cavalli 
entered the ranks of the Visconti. 

228. For the three preceding centuries, Milan, the 
oldest archbishopric of Lombardy, had been the 
central point at which the collision between the 
secular and ecclesiastical power took place in Europe. 
The Guelph and Ghibelline naturally met and warred 
throughout the plain of Lombardy; but the intense 
civic stubbornness and courage of the Milanese 
population formed a kind of rock in their tide way, 
where the quarrel of burgher with noble confused 
itself with, embittered, and brought again and again 
to trial by battle, that of pope with emperor. In 
1035 their warrior archbishop, heading their revolt 
against Conrad of Franconia, organized the first 
disciplined resistance of foot-soldiers to cavalry by 
his invention and decoration of the Carroccio; and 
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the contest was only closed, after the rebuilding of 
the walls of ruined Milan, by the wandering of Bar- 
barossa, his army scattered, through the maize fields, 
which the traveller now listlessly crosses at speed 
in the train between Milan and Arona, little noting 
the name of the small station, “ Legnano,” where 
the fortune of the Lombard republic finally prevailed. 
But it was only by the death of Frederick II. that 
the supremacy of the Church was secured ; and when 
Innocent IV., who had written, on hearing of that 
death, to his Sicilian clergy, in words of blasphemous 
exultation, entered Milan, on his journey from Lyons 
to Perugia, the road, for ten miles before he reached 
the gates, was lined by the entire population of the 
city, drawn forth in enthusiastic welcome; as they 
had invented a sacred car for the advance of their 
standard in battle, they invented some similar honour 
for the head of their Church as the harbinger of 
peace: under a canopy of silk, borne by the first 
gentleman of Milan, the Pope received the hosannas 
of a people who had driven into shameful flight their 
Ceesar-king; and it is not uninteresting for the 
English traveller to remember, as he walks through 
the vast arcades of shops, in the form of a cross, 
by which the Milanese of to-day express their 
triumph in liberation from Teutonic rule, that the 
“ Baldacchino” of all medieval religious ceremony 
owed its origin to the taste of the milliners of Milan, 
as the safety of the best knights in European battle 
rested on the faithful craftsmanship of her armourers. 

229. But at the date when the Cavalli entered 
the service of the great Milanese family, the state 
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of parties within the walls had singularly changed. 
Three years previously (1271) Charles of Anjou had 
drawn together the remnants of the army of his 
dead brother, had confiscated to his own use the 
goods of the crusading knights whose vessels had 
been wrecked on the coast of Sicily, and called the 
pontifical court to Viterbo, to elect a pope who 
might confirm his dominion over the kingdoms of 
Sicily and Jerusalem. 

On the deliberations of the Cardinals at Viterbo 
depended the fates of Italy and the Northern Empire. 
They chose Tebaldo Visconti, then a monk in pil- 
grimage at Jerusalem. But, before that election was 
accomplished, one of the candidates for the Northern 
Empire had involuntarily withdrawn his claim; Guy 
de Montfort had murdered, at the altar foot, the 
English Count of Cornwall, to avenge his father, 
Simon de Montfort, killed at Evesham. The death 
of the English king of the Romans left the throne 
of Germany vacant. Tebaldo had returned from 
Jerusalem with no personal ambition, but having at 
heart only the restoration of Greece to Europe, and 
the preaching of a new crusade in Syria. A general 
council was convoked by him at Lyons, with this 
object ; but before anything could be accomplished 
in the conclave, it was necessary to balance the 
overwhelming power of Charles of Anjou, and the 
Visconti (Gregory X.) ratified, in 1273, the election 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

230. But Charles of Anjou owed his throne, in 
reality, to the assistance of the Milanese. Their 
popular leader, Napoleone della Torre, had facilitated 
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his passage through Lombardy, which otherwise must 
have been arrested by the Ghibelline states ; and in 
the year in which the Visconti pope had appointed 
the council at Lyons, the Visconti archbishop of 
Milan was heading the exiled nobles in vain attempts 
to recover their supremacy over the popular party. 
The new Emperor Rudolph not only sent a repre- 
sentative to the council, but a German contingent 
to aid the exiled archbishop. The popular leader 
was defeated, and confined in an iron cage, in the 
year 1274, and the first entrance of the Cavalli into 
the Italian armies is thus contemporary with the 
conclusive triumph of the northern monarchic over 
the republican power, or, more literally, of the 
wandering rider, Eques, or Ritter, living by pillage, 
over the sedentary burgher, living by art, and hale 
peasant, living by labour. The essential nature of 
the struggle is curiously indicated in relation to this 
monument by the two facts that the revolt of the 
Milanese burghers, headed by their archbishop, 
began by a gentleman’s killing an importunate credi- 
tor, and that, at Venice, the principal circumstance 
recorded of Jacopo Cavalli (see my notice of his 
tomb in the “Stones of Venice,” Vol. III. ch. ii. § 69) 
is his refusal to assault Feltre, because the senate 
would not grant him the pillage of the town. The 
reader may follow out, according to his disposition, 
what thoughts the fresco of the three kneeling 
knights, each with his helmet-crest, in the shape of 
a horse’s head, thrown back from his shoulders, may 
suggest to him on review of these passages of history : 
one thought only I must guard him against, strictly ; 
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namely, that a condottiere’s religion must necessarily 
have been false or hypocritical. The folly of nations 
is in nothing more manifest than in their placid 
reconciliation of noble creeds with base practices. 
But the reconciliation, in the fourteenth as in the 
nineteenth century, was usually foolish only, not 
insincere. 


VERONA AND ITS RIVERS.* 


‘231. THE discourse began with a description of the 
scenery of the eastern approach to Verona, with 
special remarks upon its magnificent fortifications, 
consisting of a steep ditch, some thirty feet deep by 
sixty or eighty wide, cut out of the solid rock, and 
the precipice-like wall above, with towers crested 
with forked battlements set along it at due: intervals. 
The rock is a soft and~crumbling limestone, contain- 
ing “fossil creatures still so like the creatures they 
were once, that there it first occurred to the human 
brain to imagine that the buried shapes were not 
mockeries of life, but had indeed once lived ; and, 
under those white banks by the road-side, was born, 
like a poor Italian gipsy, the modern science of 
geology.” ... “The wall was chiefly built, the moat 
entirely excavated, by Can Grande della Scala; and 
it represents typically the form of defence which ren- 
dered it possible for the life and the arts of citizens 
to be preserved and practised in an age of habitual 
war. Not only so, but it is the wall of the actual 


* Report (with extracts) of a paper entitled ‘A Talk respect- 
ing Verona and its Rivers,” read by Mr. Ruskin at the Weekly 
Evening Meeting of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Feb. 4th, 1870. See Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 


vi., p: 55-—ED. 
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city which headed the great Lombard league, which 
was the beginner of personal and independent power 
in the Italian nation, and the first banner-bearer, 
therefore, of all that has been vitally independent 
in religion and in art throughout the entire Christian 
world to this day.” At the upper angle of the wall, 
looking down the northern descent, is seen a great 
round tower at the foot of it, not forked in battle- 
ments, but with embrasures for guns. ‘“ The battle- 
mented wall was the cradle of civic life. That low 
circular tower is the cradle of modern war and of all 
its desolation. It is the first European tower for 
artillery ; the beginning of fortification against gun- 
powder—the beginning, that is to say, of the end of 
all fortification.” 

232. After noticing the beautiful vegetation of the 
district, Mr. Ruskin described the view from the 
promontory or spur, about ten miles long, of which 
the last rock dies into the plain at the eastern gate of 
Verona. ‘ This promontory,” he said, “is one of the 
sides of the great gate out of Germany into Italy, 
through which the Goths always entered, cloven up 
to Innspruck by the Inn, and down to Verona by the 
Adige. And by this gate not only the Gothic armies 
came, but after the Italian nation is formed, the 
current of northern life enters still into its heart 
through the mountain artery, as constantly and 
Strongly as the cold waves of the Adige itself” . . . 
“The rock of this promontory hardens as we trace it 
back to the Alps, first into a limestone having knots 
of splendid brown jasper in it as our chalk has flints, 
and in a few miles more into true marble, coloured by 
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iron into a glowing orange or pale warm red—the 
peach-blossom marble, of which Verona is chiefly 
built—and then as you advance farther into the hills 
into variegated marbles very rich and grotesque in 
their- veinings.” 


233. After dilating on the magnificent landscape 
viewed from the top of this promontory, embracing 
the blue plain of Lombardy and its cities, Mr. Ruskin 
said :— 

“T do not think that there is any other rock in all 
the world from which the places and monuments of so 
complex and deep a fragment of the history of its 
ages can be visible as from this piece of crag with its 
blue and prickly weeds.- For you have thus beneath 
you at once the birthplaces of Virgil and of Livy—the 
homes of Dante and Petrarch, and the source of the 
most sweet and pathetic inspiration to your own 
Shakespeare—the spot where the civilization of the 
Gothic kingdoms was founded on the throne of Theo- 
doric; and there whatever was strongest in the 
Italian race redeemed itself into life by its league 
against Barbarossa; the beginning of the revival of 
natural science and medicine in the schools of Padua ; 
the centre of Italian chivalry, in the power of the 
Scaligers ; of Italian cruelty, in that of Ezzelin; and, 
lastly, the birthplace of the highest art; for among 
those hills, or by this very Adige bank, were born 
Mantegna, Titian, Correggio, and Veronese.” 


234. Mr. Ruskin then referred to a series of draw- 
ings and photographs taken at Verona by himself and 
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his assistants, Mr. Burgess and Mr. Bunney, which he 
had divided into three series, and of which he had 
furnished a number of printed catalogues illustrated 
with notes.* 

I. ‘‘Lombard, extending to the end of the twelfth 
century, being the expression of the introduction of 
Christianity into barbaric minds ; Christianization. 

II. “The Gothic period. Dante’s time, from 1200 
to 1400 (Dante beginning his poem exactly in the 
midst of it, in 1300); the period of vital Christianity, 
and of the development of the laws of chivalry 
and forms of imagination which are founded on 
Christianity. 

III. “The first period of the revival, in which the 
arts of Greece and some of its religion return and 
join themselves to Christianity ; not taking away its 
sincerity or earnestness, but making it poetical in- 
stead of practical. In the following period even 
this poetical Christianity expired; the arts became 
devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, and in that they 
persist except where they are saved by a healthy 
naturalism or domesticity. 


235. I. ‘“‘The Lombardic period is one of savage 
but noble life gradually subjected to law. It is the 
forming of men, not out of clay but wild beasts. 
And art of this period in all countries, including our 
own Norman especially, is, in the inner heart of it, 
the subjection of savage or terrible, or foolish and 
erring life, tqa dominant law. It is government and 


* This catalogue (London: Queen Street Printing Office, 
1870) is printed below, p. 292, § 242 segg.—ED. 
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conquest of fearful dreams. ‘There is in it as yet no 
germ of true hope—only the conquest of evil, and 
the waking from darkness and terror. The literature 
of it is, as in Greece, far in advance of art, and is 
already full of the most tender and impassioned 
beauty, while the art is still grotesque and dreadful ; 
but, however wild, it is supreme above all others by 
its expression of governing law, and here at Verona 
is the very centre and utmost reach of that expression. 

“J know nothing in architecture at once so 
exquisite and so wild and so strange in the expres- 
sion of self-conquest achieved almost in a~dream. 
For observe, these barbaric races, educated in 
vioience—chiefly in war and in hunting—cannot feel 
or see clearly as they are gradually civilized whether 
this element in which they have been brought up 
is evil or not. They must be good soldiers and 
hunters—that is their life; yet they know that killing 
is evil, and they do not expect to find wild beasts 
in heaven. They have been trained by pain, by 
violence, by hunger and cold. They know there is 
a good in these things as well as evil: they are 
perpetually hesitating between the one and the other 
thought of them. But one thing they see clearly, 
that killing and hunting, and every form of misery, 
pleasure, and of passion, must somehow at last be 
subdued by law, which shall bring good out of it all, 
and which they feel more and more constraining 
them every hour. Now, if with this sympathy you 
look at their dragon and wild beast decoration, you 
will find that it now tells you about these Lombards 
far more than they could know of themselves. . 
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All the actions, and much more the arts, of men tell 
to others, not only what the worker does not know, 
but what he can never know of himself, which you 
can only recognize by being in an element more 
advanced and wider than his. . . . In deliberate 
symbolism, the question is always, not what a symbol 
meant first or meant elsewhere, but what it means 
now. and means here. Now, this dragon symbol of 
the Lombard is used of course all over the world ; 
it means good here, and evil there; sometimes 
means nothing; sometimes everything. You have 
always to ask what the man who here uses it means 
by it. Whatever is in his mind, that he is sure 
partly to express by it; nothing else than that can 
he express by it.” 


236. II. In the second period Mr. Ruskin said 
was to be found “‘the highest development of Italian 
character and chivalry, with an entirely believed 
Christian religion; you get, therefore, joy and 
courtesy, and hope, and a lovely peace in death. 
And with these you have two fearful elements of 
evil. You have first such confidence in the virtue 
of the creed that men hate and persecute all who 
do not accept it. And worse still, you find such 
confidence in the power of the creed that men not 
only can do anything that is wrong, and be them- 
selves for a word of faith pardoned, but are even 
sure that after the wrong is done God is sure to 
put it all right again for them, or even make things 
better than ‘they were before. Now, I need not 
point out to you how the spirit of persecution, as 
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well as of vain hope founded on creed only, is 
mingled in every line with the lovely moral teaching 
of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ nor need I point out to 
you how, between the persecution of other people’s 
creeds and the absolution of one’s own crimes, all 
Christian error is concluded.” 

In relation to this Mr. Ruskin referred to the 
history of the founder of the power of the Scalas, 
Mastino, a simple citizen, chosen first to be podesta 
and then captain of Verona, for his justice and 
sagacity, who, although wise and peaceful in his 
policy, employed the civil power in the persécution 
of heresy, burning above two hundred persons ; and 
he also related how Can Signorio della Scala on his 
death-bed, after giving a pious charge to his children, 
ordered the murder of his brother—examples of the 
boundless possibility of self-deception. One of these 
children killed the other, and was himself driven 
from the throne, so ending the dynasty of the Scalas. 
Referring to his illustrations, Mr. Ruskin pointed 
out the expressions of hope, in the conquest of death, 
and the rewards of faith, apparent in the art of 
the time. The Lombard architecture expresses the 
triumph of law over passion, the Christian, that of 
hope over sorrow. 

Mr. Ruskin concluded his remarks on this period 
by commenting on the history and the tomb of Can 
Grande della Scala, a good knight and true, as busy 
and bright a life as is found in the annals of chivalry. 


237. III. “The period when classical literature and 
art were again known in Italy, and the painters and 
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sculptors, who had been gaining steadily in power 
for two hundred years—power not of practice merely, 
but of race also—with every circumstance in their 
favour around them, received their finally perfect 
instruction, both in geometrical science, in that of 
materials, and in the anatomy and action of the 
human body. Also the people about them—the 
models of their work—had been perfected in personal 
beauty by a chivalric war; in imagination by a trans- 
cendental philosophy ; in practical intellect by stern 
struggle for civic law ; and in commerce, not in falsely 
made or vile or unclean things, but in lovely things, 
beautifully and honestly made. And now, therefore, 
you get out of all the world’s long history since it 
was peopled by men till now—you get just fifty 
years of perfect work. Perfect. It is a strong 
word; it is also a ¢vue one. The doing of these 
fifty years is unaccusably Right, as art; what its 
sentiment may be—whether too great or too little, 
whether superficial. or sincere—is another question, 
but as artists’ work it admits no conception of any- 
thing better. 

“Tt is true that in the following age, founded on 
the absolutely stern rectitude of this, there came a 
phase of gigantic power and of exquisite ease and 
felicity which possess an awe and a charm of their 
own. ‘They are more inimitable than the work of 
the perfect school. But they are not perfect.” .. . 

238. This period Mr. Ruskin named “the ‘ Time of 
the Masters,’ Fifty Years, including Luini, Leonardo, 
John Bellini, Vittor Carpaccio, Andrea Mantegna, 
Andrea Verrocchio, Cima da Conegliano, Perugino, 
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and in date, though only in his earlier life, belonging 
to the school, Raphael. ... The great fifty years 
was the prime of life of three men: John Bellini, 
born 1430, died at 90, in 1516; Mantegna, born 
1430, died at 76, in 1506; and Vittor Carpaccio, 
who died in 1522.” 

“The object of these masters is wholly different 
from that of the former school. The central Gothic 
men always want chiefly tc impress you with the 
facts of their subject ; but the masters of this finished 
time desire only to make everything dainty and 
delightful. We have not many pictures of the class 
in England, but several have been of late added to 
the National Gallery, and the Perugino there, especi- 
ally the compartment with Raphael and Tobit, and 
the little St. Jerome by John Bellini, will perfectly 
show you this main character—pictorial perfectness 
and deliciousness — sought before everything else. 
You will find, if you look into that St. Jerome, 
that everything in it is exquisite, complete, and 
pure; there is not a particle of dust in the cup- 
boards, nor a cloud in the air; the wooden shutters 
are dainty, the candlesticks are dainty, the saint’s 
scarlet hat is dainty, and its violet tassel, and its 
ribbon, and his blue cloak and his spare pair of 
shoes, and his little brown partridge—it is all a 
perfect quintessence of innocent luxury—absolute 
delight, without one drawback in it, nor taint of 
the Devil anywhere.” . .. 

239. After dilating on several other pictures of 
this class, giving evidence of the entire devotion 
of the artists of the period to their art and work, 
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Mr. Ruskin adverted to the second part of his dis- 
course, the rivers of Verona. ‘There is but one 
river at Verona, nevertheless Dante connects its 
name with that of the Po when he says of the whole 
of Lombardy,— 


‘In sul paese, ch’ Adice e Po riga, 
Solea valore e cortesia trovarsi 
Prima che Federigo avesse briga.’ 


I want to speak for a minute or two about those 
great rivers, because in the efforts that are now being 
made to restore some of its commerce to Venice 
precisely the same questions are in course of debate 
which again and again, ever since Venice was a city, 
have put her senate at pause—namely, how to hold 
in check the continually advancing morass formed by 
the silt brought down by the Alpine rivers. Is it not 
strange that for at least six hundred years the 
Venetians have been contending. with those rivers 
at their mou¢hs—that is to say, where their strength 
has become wholly irresistible—and never once 
thought of contending with them at their sources, 
where their infinitely separated streamlets might be, 
and are meant by Heaven to be, ruled as easily as 
children? And observe how sternly, how constantly 
the place where they are to be governed is marked by 
the mischief done by their liberty. Consider what 
the advance of the delta of the Po in the Adriatic 
signifies among the Alps. The evil of the delta itself, 
however great, is as nothing in comparison of that 
which is in its origin. 

240. “The gradual destruction of the harbourage 


- 
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of Venice, the endless cost of delaying it, the malaria 
of the whole coast down to Ravenna, nay, the raising 
of the bed of the Po, to the imperilling of all Lom- 
bardy, are but secondary evils. Every acre of that 
increasing delta means the devastation of part of an 
Alpine valley, and the loss of so much fruitful soul and 
ministering rain. Some of you now present must 
have passed this year through the valleys of the 
Toccia and Ticino. You know therefore the devas- 
tation that was caused there, as well as in the valley 
of the Rhone, by the great floods of 1868, and that 
ten years of labour, even if the peasantry had still 
the heart for labour, cannot redeem those districts 
into fertility. What you have there seen on a vast 
scale takes place to a certain extent during every 
summer thunderstorm, and from the ruin of some 
portion of fruitful land the dust descends to increase 
the marshes of the Po. But observe further — 
whether fed by sudden melting of snow or by storm 
—every destructive rise of the Italian rivers signi- 
fies the loss of so much power of irrigation on 
the south side of the Alps. You must all well 
know the look of their chain—seen from Milan 
or Turin late in summer—how little snow is left, 
except on Monte Rosa, how vast a territory of brown 
mountain-side heated and barren, without rocks, yet 
without forest. There is in that brown-purple zone, 
and along the flanks of every valley that divides it, 
another Lombardy of cultivable land; and every 
drift of rain that swells the mountain torrents if it 
were caught where it falls is literally rain of gold. 
We seek gold beneath the rocks ; and we will not so 
ie A 
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much as make a trench along the hill-side to catch 
it where it falls from heaven, and where, if not so 
caught, it changes into a frantic monster, first ravag- 
ing hamlet, hill, and plain, then sinking along the 
shores of Venice into poisoned sleep. Think what 
that belt of the Alps might be—up to four thousand 
feet above the plain—if the system of terraced irriga- 
tion which even half-savage nations discovered and 
practised long ago in China and in Borneo, and by 
which our own engineers have subdued vast districts 
of farthest India, were but in part also practised 
here—here, in the oldest and proudest centre of 
European arts, where Leonardo da Vinci—master 
among masters—first discerned the laws of the coil- 
ing clouds and wandering streams, so that to this 
day his’engineering remains unbettered by modern 
science ; and yet in this centre of all human achieve- 
ments of genius no thought has been taken to receive 
with sacred art these great gifts of quiet snow and 
flying rain. ‘Think, I repeat, what that south slope 
of the Alps might be: one paradise of lovely pasture 
and avenued forest of chestnut and blossomed trees, 
with cascades docile and innocent as infants, laughing 
all summer long from crag to crag and pool to pool, 
and the Adige and the Po, the Dora and the Ticino, 
no more defiled, no more alternating between fierce 
flood and venomous languor, but in calm clear 
currents bearing ships to every city and health to 
every field of all that azure plain of Lombard 
Italy. ere, |S 

Dhis wlk Has now become a most grave object 
with me to get some of the great pictures of the 
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Italian schools into England; and that, I think, at 
this time—with good help—might be contrived. 
Further, without in the least urging my plans im- 
patiently on any one else, I know thoroughly that 
this, which I have said should be done, can be done, 
for the Italian rivers, and that no method of employ- 
ment of our idle able-bodied labourers would be in 
the end more remunerative, or in the beginnings of 
it more healthful and every way beneficial than, with 
the concurrence of the Italian and Swiss governments, 
setting them to redeem the valleys of the Ticino and 
the Rhone. And I pray you to think of this; for I 
tell you truly—you who care for Italy—that both her 
-passions and her, mountain streams are noble ; but 
that her happiness depends not on the liberty, but 
the right government of both.” * 


* See Arrows of the Chace, vol. ii., p. 162.—ED. 


CATALOGUE. 


(See ante, p. 282.—ED.) 


Drawings and Photographs, illustrative of the 
Architecture of Verona, shown at the Royal 
Institution, Feb. 4th, 1870. 


SECTION I. Nos. 1 To 7, LOMBARD. 


242. (1.) Porch of the Church of St. Zeno. Photo- 
graph. ) 
Of the 12th century. 


(2.) Porch of the South Entrance of the Duomo. 


Probably of the roth or rith century, and highly re- 
markable for the wildness of its grotesque or monstrous 
sculpture, which has been most carefully rendered by 
the draughtsman, Mr. Bunney. 

It will save space to note that the sketches by my two 
most skilful and patient helpers, Mr. A. Burgess and 


Mr. Bunney, will be respectively marked (A) and (B), 
and my own (R). : 


(3.) Porch of the Western Entrance of the Duomo. 
(Rhotograph.) 
Later in date—but still of 12th or very early 13th century. 


Details of it are given in the next drawings. 
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243. (4-) Griffin (1 keep the intelligible old English 
spelling), sustaining the Pillar on the North 
Side of the Porch seen in No. 3. (R-) 
Painted last summer. ; 
I engraved his head and breast, seen from the other side, 
in the plate of ‘‘True and False Griffins,” in ‘‘ Modern 
Painters.” Only the back of the head and neck of the 


small dragon he holds in his fore-claws can be seen 
from this side. 


(5.) Capital of the Pillar sustained by the Griffin, of 
which the base is seen in No. 4. 4A.) 


First-rate sculpture of the time, and admirably drawn 


(6.) Portion of decorative Lombardic moulding from 
the South Side of the Duomo. (A.) 


Showing the peculiar writhing of the branched tracery 
with a serpentine flexure—altogether different from the 
springing lines of Gothic ornament. It would be almost 
impossible to draw this better ; it is much more like 
the real thing than a cast would be. 


(7.) Lion, with Dragon in tts claws, of Lombardic 
sculpture (now built into a wall at Venice); 
above it, head of one of the Dogs which 
support the Tomb of Can Grande, at 
Verona. (R.) 


The lion—in its emaciated strength, and the serpent with 
its vital writhe and deadly reverted bite, are both 
characteristic of the finest Lombard work. The dog’s 
head ‘is 14th century Gothic—a masterpiece of broad, 
subtle, easy sculpture, getting expression with every 
touch, and never losing the least undulation of surface, 
while it utterly disdains the mere imitation of hair, or 
attainment of effect by deep cutting. 
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SECTION II. Nos. 8 To 38. GOTHIC. 


244. (8.) Vorth Porch of the Church of St. Fermo. 
13th century.  (B.) 
Mr. Bunney’s drawing is so faithful and careful as almost 
to enable the spectator to imagine “himself on the spot. 
The details of this porch are among the most interest- 
ing in the Gothic of Italy, but I was obliged, last year, 
to be content with this general view, taken in terror of 
the whole being ‘‘ restored” ; and with the two follow- 
ing drawings. 


(9.) Base of the Central Pillar. North Porch, St. 
LFermo. (B.) 
In facsimile, as nearly as possible, and of the real size, 


to show the perpetual variety in the touch; and in the 
disposition and size of the masses. 


(10.) Shaft-Capitals of the Interior Arch of the North 
Porch, St. Fermo, (B.) 


Contrived so that, while appearing symmetrical, and 
even monotonous, not one lobe of any of the leaves 
shall be like another. | 

Quite superb in the original, but grievously difficult to 
draw, and losing, in this sketch, much of their grace. 


245. (11.) Western Door of the Church of St. Anas- 

_ fasta, with the Tomb of the Count of 

Castelbarco on the left, over the arch. 
(Photograph. ) 

In the oe its central pillar, carved lintels and encom- 

passing “large pointed arch, with its deep mouldings 


and flanking shafts, are of the finest Veronese 13th 
century work, The two minor pointed arches are of 
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the 14th century. The flanking pilasters, with double 
panels and garlands above, are. the beginning of a 
facade intended to have been erected in the 1 5th 
century. 

The Count of Castelbarco, the Chancellor of Can Grande 
della Scala, died about the year 1330, and his tomb 
cannot be much later in date. 

The details of this group of buildings are illustrated 
under the numbers next in series. 


(12.) Pillars and Lintels of the Western Door of St. 


Anastasia. (Photograph.) 


The sculpture of the lintel is first notable for its concise 
and intense story of the Life of Christ. 


I. 


The Annunciation. (Both Virgin and Angel 
kneeling.) 


2. The Nativity. 


” 
3: 


4. 


5. 
6. 


The Epiphany. (Chosen as a sign of life giver to 
the Gentiles. ) 

Christ bearing His Cross. (Chosen as a sign of 
His personal life in its entirety.) 

The Crucifixion. 

The Resurrection. 


Secondly. As sculpture, this lintel shows all the principal 
features of the characteristic 13th century design of 
Verona. 

Diminutive and stunted figures; the heads ugly in 
features, stern in expression; but the drapery ex- 
quisitely disposed in minute but not deep-cut folds. 


(13.) Zhe Angels on the left hand of the subject of the 


Resurrection in No. 12. (A.) 


Drawn of its actual size, excellently. 


The appearance of fusion and softness in the contours is 
not caused by time, but is intentional, and reached by 
great skill in the sculptor, faithfully rendered in the 
drawing. 
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(14.) Sketch of the Capital of the central Pillar in 
JVo. 12. (R.) 


(With slight notes of a 16th century bracket of a street 
balcony on each side.) 


Drawn to show the fine curvatures and softness of treat- 
ment in Veronese sculpture of widely separated periods. 


246. (15.) Unfinished Sketch of the Castelbarco Tomb, 
seen from one of the windows of the Hotel 
of the * Two Towers.” (R.) 


That inn was itself one of the palaces of the Scaligers ; 
and the traveller should endeavour always to imagine 
the effect of the little Square of Sta. Anastasia when 

- the range of its buildings was complete; the Castel- 
barco Tomb on one side, this Gothic palace on the 
other, and the great door of the church between. The 
masonry of the canopy of this tomb was so locked 
and dove-tailed that it stood balanced almost without 
cement ; but of late, owing to the permission given to 
heavily loaded carts to pass continually under the arch- 
way, the stones were so loosened by the vibration that 
the old roof became unsafe, and was removed, aml a 
fine smooth one of trimly cut white stone substituted, 
while I was painting the rest of the tomb, against time. 
Hence the unfinished condition of my sketch—the last 
that can ever be taken of the tomb as it was built. 


(16.) Zhe Castelbarco Tomb, seen laterally, (B.) 

A most careful drawing, leaving little to be desired in 
realisation of the subject. It is taken so near the tomb 
as to make the perspective awkward, but I liked this 
quaint view better than more distant ones. 


The drawing of the archway, and of the dark grey and 
red masonry of the tomb is very beautiful. 


247. (17.) Lion with Hind in its Claws. (A.) 
The support of the sarcophagus, under the feet of the 
recumbent figure in the Castelbarco Tomb. 
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(18.) Lion with Dragon in tts claws. (A) 
The support of the sarcophagus at the head of the figure. 


(19.) St. Luke. (A.) 

Sculpture of one of the four small panels at the angles of 
the sarcophagus in the Castelbarco Tomb. I engraved 
the St. Mark for the illustration of noble. grotesque 
in the ‘*Stones of Venice.” But this drawing more 
perfectly renders the stern touch of the old sculptor. 


(20.) Two of the Spurs of the bases of the Nave 

Pillars in the Church of St. Anastasta. 

(A.) | 

Of the real size. Not generally seen in the darkness of 
the Church, and very fine in their rough way. 


248. (21.) Tomb of Can Grande, general view. (R.) 
Put together some time since, from Photograph and 
Sketches taken in the year 1852; and inaccurate, but 

useful in giving a general idea. 


(22.) Zomb of Can Grande. (R.) 


Sketch made carefully on the spot last year. The sarco- 
phagus unfinished ; the details of it would not go into 
so small a space. 


(23.) Zhe Sarcophagus and recumbent Statue of Can 
Grande, drawn separately. (R.) 


Sketched on the spot last year. Almost a faultless type 
of powerful and solemn Gothic sculpture. (Can 
Grande died in 1329.) 


(24.) The Two Dogs. (R.) 
The kneeling Madonna and sculpture of right hand upper 
panel of the Sarcophagus of Can Grande. 
The drawing of the panel is of real size, representing the 
Knight at the Battle of Vicenza. 
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(25.) Zhe Corn.ce of the Sarcophagus of Can Grande. 
(A.) 

Of its real size, admirably drawn, and quite showing the 

softness and Correggio-like touch of its leafage, and its 


symmetrical formality of design, while the flow of every 
leaf is changeful. 


249. (26.) Study of the Sarcophagus of the Tomb of 
Mastino 1I., Verona. (R.) 
Sketched in 1852. 


(27.) Head of the recumbent Statue of Mastino II. (A.) 

Beautifully drawn by Mr. Burgess. 

Can Mastino II. had three daughters : — Madonna 
Beatrice (called afterwards ‘the Queen,” for having 
“*tutte le grazie che i cieli ponno concedere a femina,” 
and always simply called by historians Lady ‘‘ Reina” 
della Scala), Madonna Alta-luna, and Madonna Verde. 
Lady’ Reina married Bernabé Visconti, Duke of 
Milan; Lady Alta-luna, Louis of Brandebourg ; and 
Lady Verde, Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua. Their father 
died of ‘‘ Sovereign melancholy” in 1350, being forty- 
three years old. 


(28.) Part of Cornice of the Sarcophagus of Mastino 
TE (KD) 

One of the most beautiful Gothic cornices in Italy ; its 

effect being obtained with extreme simplicity of execu- 

tion out of two ridges of marble, each cut first into one 


united sharp edge all along, and then drilled through, 
and modelled into leaf and flower. 


(29.) Sketch, real size, of the pattern incised and 
painted on the drapery of the Tomb of 
Chn Mastino II. (R.) 


It is worth notice for the variety of its pattern ; observe, 
the floral fillings of spaces resemble each other, but are 
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never the same. There is no end, when one begins 
drawing detail of this kind carefully. Slight as it is, 
the sketch gives some idea of the easy flow of the stone 
drapery, and of the care taken by the sculptor to paint 
his pattern as zf it were bent at the apparent fold. 


250. (30.) Zomb of Can Signorio della Scala. 


Samuel Prout’s sketch on the spot ; (afterwards litho- 
graphed by him in his “Sketches in France and 
Italy” ;) quite admirable in feeling, composition, and 
concise abstraction of essential character. 

The family palace of the Scaligers, in which Dante was 
received, is seen behind it. 


(31.) A single niche and part of the iron-work of the 
Tomb of Can Signorio. (R-) 
As seen from the palace-of the Scaligers ; the remains 
of another house of the same family are seen in the 
little street beyond. 


(32.) Study of details of the top of the Tomb of Can 
Signorio. (R.) 

Needing more work than I had time for, and quite 
spoiled by hurry ; but interesting in pieces here and 
there ; look, for instance, at the varied size and design 
of the crockets ; and beauty of the cornices. 


(33-) Bracket under Sarcophagus of Giovanni della 


Scala. (A.) 
Characteristic of the finest later treatment of flowing 
foliage. 


ast. (34.) Part of the front of the Ducal Palace, 
Venice. (R.) 


Sketched, in 1852, by measurement, with extreme care ; 
and showing the sharp windew traceries, which are 
rarely seen in Photographs. 
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(35.) Angle of the Ducal Palace, looking Seaward 
Jrom the Piazzetta. (R.) 


Sketched last year, (restorations being threatened) merely 
to show the way in which the light is let through the 
edges of the angle by penetration of the upper capital, 
and of the foliage in the sculpture below; so that the 
mass may not come unbroken against the sky. 


(36.) Photograph of the Angle Capital of upper tne 
seen in Vo. 34. 


Showing the pierced portions, and their treatment. 


(37-38.) Capitals of the Upper Arcade. 


Showing the grandest treatment of architectural foliage 
attained by the 14th century masters; massive for all 
purposes of support; exquisitely soft and refined in 
contour, and faultlessly composed. 


SECTION III Time or “THE MASTERS.” 


252. (39.) Study of the top of the Pilaster next the 
Castelbarco Tomb. (R.) 


The wild fig leaves are unfinished; for my assistant 
having unfortunately shown his solicitude for their 
preservation too energetically to some street boys who 
were throwing stones at them, they got a ladder, and 
rooted them up the same night. The purple and fine- 
grained white marbles of the pilaster are entirely un- 
injured in surface by three hundred years’ exposure. 
The coarse white marble above has mouldered, and is 
grey with lichens. 


(40.) Study. of the base of the same Pilaster, and con- 
nected Facade. (R.) 


Showing the effect of differently coloured marbles arranged 
in carefully inequal masses. 
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253. (41.) Lnterior Court of the Ducal Palace of 
Venice, with Giants Stair. (R.) 


Sketched in 1841, and perhaps giving some characters 
which more finished drawing would lose. 


(42.) The Piazza d Erbe, Verona, (R.) 


Sketched in 1841, showing general effect and pretty 
grouping of the later Veronese buildings. 


(43.) Piazza dé Signori, Verona. 


Sketched last year. Note the bill advertising Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘ Homme qui rit,” pasted on the wall of the 
palace. 


The great tower is of the Gothic time. Note its noble 
sweep of delicately ascending curves sloped inwards. 


(44.) Gate of Ruined School of St. John, Venice. 
(Photograph. ) : 


Exquisite in floral sculpture, and finish of style. 


(45.) Hawthorn Leaves, from the base of Pilaster, in 
the Church of St. Maria de Miracolt, 
Venice. (R.) 


In the finest style of floral sculpture. It cannot be 
surpassed for perfectness of treatment ; especially for 
the obtaining of life and softness, by broad surfaces and 

3} fine grouping. 


(46.) Basrelief from one of the Inner Doors of the 
Ducal Palace. 
Very noble, and typical of the pure style. 
(47.) St. John Baptist and other Saints. (Cima da 
Conegliano.) 


Consummate work; but the photograph, though well 
taken, darkens it terribly. 
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(48.) Meeting of Joachim and Anna. (Vettor Car- 
paccio.) (Photograph. ) 


(49.) Madonna and Saints, (John Bellini.) Portrait. 
(Mantegna.) 
(Photographs. ) 


(50.) A/adonna. (John Bellini.) 


With Raphael’s ‘Della Seggiola.” Showing the first 
transition from the style of the ‘‘ Masters” to that of 
modern times. 


The Photographs in the above series are all from the Pictures 
themselves. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND SYMBOLISM. 


A PREFACE. 


254. THE writer of this book has long been my 
friend, and in the early days of friendship was my 
disciple. 

But, of late, I have been his; for he has devoted 
himself earnestly to the study of forms of Christian 
Art which I had little opportunity of examining, and 
has been animated in that study by a brightness of 
enthusiasm which has been long impossible to me. 
Knowing this, and that he was able perfectly to fill 
what must otherwise have been a rudely bridged 
chasm in my teaching at Oxford, I begged him to 
give these lectures, and to arrange them for press. 
And this he has done to -please me; and now that 
he has done it, I am, in one sense, anything but 
pleased: for I like his writing better than my own, 
and am more jealous of it than I thought it was in 
me to be of any good work—how much less of my 
friend’s! I console myself by reflecting, or at least 
repeating to myself and endeavouring to think, that 
he could not have found out all this if I had not 
shown him the way. But most deeply and seriously 


* Preface to the above-named book, by the Rev. St. John 


Tyrwhitt. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1872.—ED. 
393 
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T am thankful for such help, in a work far too great 
for my present strength; help all the more precious 
because my friend can bring to the investigation of 
early Christian Art, and its influence, the integrity 
and calmness of the faith in which it was wrought, 
happier than I in having been a personal comforter 
and helper of men, fulfilling his life in daily and 
unquestionable duty; while I have been, perhaps 
wrongly, always hesitatingly, persuading myself that 
it was my duty to do the things which pleased me. 

255. Also, it has been necessary to much of my 
analytical work that I should regard the art of every 
nation as much as possible from their own natural 
point of view; and I have striven so earnestly to 
realize belief which I supposed to be false, and 
sentiment which was foreign to my temper, that at 
last I scarcely know how far I think with other 
people’s minds, and see with anyone’s eyes but my 
own. Even the effort to recover my temporarily 
waived conviction occasionally fails; and what was 
once secured to me becomes theoretical like the 
rest. 

But my old scholar has been protected by his 
definitely directed life from the temptations of this 
speculative equity; and I believe his writings to 
contain the truest expression yet given in England 
of the feelings with which a Christian gentleman of 
sense and learning should regard the art produced 
in ancient days, by the dawn of the faiths which 
still guide his conduct and secure his peace. 

256. On all the general principles of Art, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt and I are absolutely at one; but he has 
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often the better of me in his acute personal know- 
ledge of men and their ways. When we differ in 
our thoughts of things, it is because we know them 
on contrary sides ; and often his side is that’ most 
naturally seen, and which it is most desirable to 
see. There is one important matter, for instance, 
on which we are thus apparently at issue, and yet 
are not so in reality. These lectures show, through- 
out, the most beautiful and just reverence for Michael 
Angelo, and are of especial value in their account of 
him ; while the last lecture on Sculpture,* which I 
gave at Oxford, is entirely devoted to examining 
the modes in which his genius failed, and perverted 
that of other men. But Michael Angelo is great 
enough to make praise and blame alike necessary, 
and alike inadequate, in any true record of him. 
My friend sees him as a traveller sees from a dis- 
tance some noble mountain range, obscure in golden 
clouds and purple shade; and I see him as a sullen 
miner would the same mountains, wandering among, 
their precipices through chill of storm and snow, 
and discerning that their strength was perilous 
and their substance sterile. Both of us see truly, 
both partially; the complete truth is the witness 
of both. 

257. The notices of Holbein, and the English 
whom he painted (see especially the sketch of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in the sixth lecture), are to my mind 


* See Mr. Ruskin’s pamphlet on “The Relation of Michael 
Angelo to Tintoret,” being (although separately printed) ‘the 
seventh lecture of the course (1872) published as dratra Fen- 
zelict., —ED. 
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of singular value, and the tenor of the book through- 
out, as far as I can judge—for, as I said, much of it 
treats of subjects with which I am unfamiliar—so 
sound, and the feeling in it so warm and true, and 
true in the warmth of it, that it refreshes me like the 
sight of the things themselves it speaks of. New and 
vivid sight of them it will give to many readers ; and 
to all who will regard my commendation I commend 
it; asking those who-have hitherto credited my 
teaching to read these lectures as they would my 
own; and trusting that others, who have doubted 
me, will see reason to put faith in my friend. 


Pisa, 30¢h April, 1872. 


ART SCHOOLS OF MEDLEVAL 
CHRISTENDOM.* 


A PREFACE. 


258. THE number of British and American travellers 
who take unaffected interest in the early art of 
Europe is already large, and is daily increasing ; 
daily, also, as I thankfully perceive, feeling them- 
selves more and more in need of a guide-book 
containing as much trustworthy indication as they 
can use of what they may most rationally spend 
their time in examining. The books of reference 
published by Mr. Murray, though of extreme value 
to travellers, who make it their object to see (in his, 
and their, sense of the word) whatever is to be seen, 
are of none whatever, or may perhaps be considered, 
justly, as even of quite the reverse of value, to 
travellers who wish to see only what they may in 
simplicity understand, and with pleasure remember ; 
while the histories of art, and biographies of artists, 
to which the more earnest student in his novitiate 
must have recourse, are at once so voluminous, so 
vague, and so contradictory, that I cannot myself 
conceive his deriving any other benefit from their 


* Preface to the above-named book by Miss A. C. Owen, 
edited by Mr. Ruskin. London: Mozley & Smith, 1876.—Ep. 
3°97 
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study than a deep conviction of the difficulty of the 
subject, and of the incertitude of human opinions. 

259. It seemed to me, on reading the essays 
collected in this volume, as they appeared in the 
periodical* for which they were written, that the 
author not only possessed herself a very true discern- 
ment of the qualities in medieval art which were 
justly deserving of praise, but had unusually clear 
understanding of the degree in which she might 
expect to cultivate such discernment in the general 
mind of polite travellers; nor have I less admired 
her aptitude in collation of essentially illustrative 
facts, so as to bring the history of a very widely 
contemplative range of art into tenable compass and 
very graceful and serviceable form. Her reading, 
indeed, has been, with respect to many very interest- 
ing periods of religious workmanship, much more 
extensive than my own; and when I consented to 
edit the volume of collected papers, it was not with- 
out the assurance of considerable advantage to myself 
during the labour of revising them. 

260, The revision, however, I am sorry to say, has 
been interrupted and imperfect, very necessarily the 
last from the ignorance I have just confessed of more 
than one segment of the great illuminated field of 
early religious art, to which the writer most wisely 
has directed equal and symmetrical attention, and 
interrupted partly under extreme pressure of other 
occupation, and partly in very fear of being tempted 
to oppress the serenity of the general prospect, which 
I think these essays are eminently calculated to open 

* The Monthly Packet.—ED. 
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before an ingenious reader, with the stormy chiaro- 
scuro of my own preference and reprobation. I 
leave the work, therefore, absolutely Miss Owen’s, 
with occasional note of remonstrance, but without 
retouch, though it must be distinctly understood that 
when I allow my name to stand as the editor of a 
book, it is in no mere compliment (if my editorship 
could indeed be held as such) to the genius or merit 
of the author; but it means that I hold myself 
entirely responsible, in main points, for the accuracy 
of the views advanced, and that I wish the work to 
be received, by those who have confidence in my 
former teaching, as an extension and application of 
the parts of it which I have felt to be incomplete. 


Oxrorp, Movember 27, 1°75. 
>) > 


Note.—The “notes of remonstrance ” or approbation scattered 
through the volume are not numerous. They are given below, 
preceded in each case by the (italicised) statement or expression 
giving rise to them :— 

(1) P. 73. ‘* Zhe peculiar characteristic of the Byzantine 
churches is the dome.” ‘Form derived first from the Cata- 
combs. See Lord Lindsay.” 

(2) P. 89. “ The octagon baptistry at Florence, ascribed to Lont- 
bard kings...” ‘No; it is Etruscan work of pure descent.” 

(3) 7d. “S. Michele, of Pavia, pure Lombard of seventh 
century, rebuilt in tenth.” ‘* Churches were often rebuilt with 
their original sculptures. I believe many in this church to be 
Lombard. See next page.” 

(4) P. 95. ‘* Zhe revolution begun by Rafaelle has ended tn 
the vulgar painting, the sentimental prints, and the coloured 
statuettes, which have made the religious art of the nineteenth 
century a by-word for its feebleness on the one side, its superstt- 
tion on the other? ‘Excellent ; but my good scholar has not 
distinguished vulgar from non-vulgar naturalism. Perhaps she 
will as I read on.” 
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[Compare the last note in the book, pp. 487-8, where Miss 
Owen’s statement that ‘‘ the cause of Rafaelle’s popularity .. . 
has been that predominance of exaggerated dramatic representa- 
tion, which in his pictures is visible above all moral.and spiritual 
qualities,” is noted to be ‘‘ Intensely and accurately true.” ] 

(5) P. 108. “lt may be... it is scarcely credible.” What 
does it matter what may be or what is scarcely credible? I 
hope the reader will consider what a waste of time the thinking 
of things is when we can never rightly know them.” 

(6) P. 109. On the statement that ‘‘ 70 vital schoo! of art has 
ever existed save as the expression of the vital and unquestioned 
faith of a people,” followed by some remarks on external helps 
to devotion, there is a note at the word ‘‘ people.” ‘‘ Down to 
this line this page is unquestionably and entirely true. I do 
not answer for the’ rest of the clause, but do not dispute it.” 

(7) P. 113. S. Michele at Lucca. ‘‘The church is now only 
a modern architect’s copy.” 

(8) P. 129. ‘* There zs a good model of this pulpit” (Niccola’s 
in the Pisan Baptistry) “zw the Kensington Museum, through 
which we may learn much of the rise of Gothic sculpture.” 
*©You cannot do anything of the kind. Pisan sculpture can 
only be studied in the original marble ; half its virtue is in the 
chiselling.” 

(9) P. 136. ‘8S. Donato’s shrine” (by Giovanni Pisano) 
“tn Areszo Cathedral 7s one of the finest monuments of the 
Pisan school.” ‘‘No. He tried to be too fine, and overdid it. 
The work is merely accumulated commonplace.” 

(10) P. 170. On Giotto drawing without compasses a circle 
‘with a crayon, ‘‘20t¢ a brush, with which, as Professor Ruskin 
explained, the feat would have been tmfossible. See‘ Giotto and 
his Works in Padua.” ‘Don’t; but practise with a camel’s- 
hair brush till you can do it. I knew nothing of brush-work 
proper when I wrote that essay on Padua.” 

(11) P. 179. In the first of the bas-reliefs of Giotto’s tower at 
Florence, “‘ Voah lies asleep, or, as Professor Ruskin maintains, 
drunk.” ‘*Y don’t ‘maintain’ anything of the sort ; I Avow it. 
He is as drunk qs a man can be, and the expression of drunken- 
ness given with deliberate and intense skill, as on the angle of 
the Ducal Palace at Venice.” 


(12) P. 179, On Giotto’s ‘‘astronomy, figured by an old . 
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man” on the same tower. ‘‘ Above which are seen, by the 
astronomy of his heart, the heavenly host represented above the 
stars.” 

(13) P. 190. ‘‘ The Loggia det Langi” (at Florence)... 
“the round arches, new to those times.... See Vasari.” 
“¢ Vasari is an ass with precious things in his panniers; but you 
must not ask his opinion on any matter. The round arches new 
to those times had been the universal structure form in all Italy, 
Roman or Lombard, feebly and reluctantly pointed in the 
thirteenth century, and occasionally, as in the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, and Orcagna’s own Or San Michele, standing within 
three hundred yards of the Loggia arches ‘new to those times,’ 
filled with tracery, itself composed of intersecting round arches. 
Now, it does not matter two soldi to the history of art who dze/¢, 
but who designed and carved the Loggia, It is out and out the 
grandest in Italy, and its archaic virtues themselves are im- 
practicable and inconceivable. I don’t vouch for it being 
Orcagna’s, nor do I vouch for the Campo Santo frescoes being 
his. I have never specially studied him ; nor do I know what 
men of might there were to work with or after him. But I 
know the Loggia to be mighty architecture of Orcagna’s style 
and time, and the Last Judgment and Triumph of Death in the 
- Campo Santo to be the sternest lessons written on the walls of 
Tuscany, and worth more study alone than English travellers 
usually give to Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, and Florence altogether.” 

(14) P. 468. ‘° Zhe Gothic style for churches never took root in 
Venice.’ ‘‘Not quite correct. The Ducal Palace traceries are 
shown in the ‘Stones of Venice’ (ii. p. 234) to have been 
founded on those of the Frari.” 

(15) P. 471. Mantegna. ‘‘ Wo feeling had he for vital beauty 
of human face, or the lower creatures of the earth.” To this 
Miss Owen adds in a note, “‘ Professor Ruskin reminds me to 
notice here, in qualification, Mantegna’s power of painting 
inanimate forms, as, ¢.g., in the trees and leaves of his Madonna 
of the National Gallery. ‘He is,’ says Professor Ruskin, ‘the 
most wonderful leaf-painter of Lombardy.’ ” 


THE EXTENSION OF RAILWAYS IN 
THE LAKE DISTRICT.* 


A PROTEST. 


261. THE evidence collected in the following pages, 
in support of their pleading, is so complete, and the 
summary of his cause given with so temperate 
mastery by Mr. Somervell, that I find nothing to add 
in circumstance, and little to reinforce in argument. 
And I have less heart to the writing even of what 
brief preface so good work might by its author’s 
courtesy be permitted to receive from me, occupied 
as I so long have been in efforts tending in the same 
direction, because, on that very account, I am far 
less interested than my friend in this local and 
limited resistance to the elsewhere fatally victorious 
current of modern folly, cruelty, and ruin. When 


* Preface toa pamphlet (1876) entitled ‘‘A Protest against 
the Extension of Railways in the Lake District,” compiled by 
Robert Somervell (Windermere, J. Garnett ; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) The pamphlet also contained a printed 
announcement as follows :—‘‘ The author of ‘ Modern Painters’ 
earnestly requests all persons who may have taken interest in 
his writings, or, who have any personal regard for him, to assist 
him now in the\circulation of the enclosed paper, drawn up by 
his friend Mr. Somervell, for the defence of the Lake District of 
England, and to press the appeal, so justly and temperately 


made in it, on the attention of their personal friends.”——-Ep. 
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the frenzy of avarice is daily drowning our sailors, 
suffocating our miners, poisoning our children, and 
blasting the cultivable surface of England into a tree- 
less waste of ashes,* what does it really matter whether 
a flock of sheep, more or less, be driven from the 
slopes of Helvellyn, or the little pool of Thirlmere 
filled with shale, or a few wild blossoms of St. John’s 
vale lost to the coronal of English spring? Little to 
any one; and—let me say this, at least, in the outset 
of all saying—wothing to me. No one need charge 
me with selfishness in any word or action for defence 
of these mossy hills. I do not move, with such small 
activity as I have yet shown in the business, because 
I live at Coniston (where no sound of the iron wheels 
by Dunmail Raise can reach me), nor because I can 
find no other place to remember Wordsworth by, than 
the daffodil margin of his little Rydal marsh. What 
thoughts and work are yet before me, such as he 
taught, must be independent of any narrow asso- 
ciations. All my own dear mountain grounds 
and treasure-cities, Chamouni, Interlachen, Lucerne, 
Geneva, Venice, are long ago destroyed by the 
European populace’; and now, for my own part, I 
don’t care what more they do ; they may drain Loch 
Katrine, drink Loch Lomond, and blow all Wales 
and Cumberland into a heap of slate shingle; the 
world is wide enough yet to find me some refuge 


* See—the illustration being coincidently given as I correct 
this page for press—the description of the horrible service, and 
history of the fatal explosion of dynamite, on the once lovely 
estates of the Duke of Hamilton, in the Hamelton Adve: tiser of 
roth and 17th June. 
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during the days appointed for me to stay in it. But 
it is no less my duty, in the cause of those to whom 
the sweet landscapes of England are yet precious, 
and to whom they may yet teach what they taught 
me, in early boyhood, and would still if I had it 
now to learn,—it is my duty to plead with what 
earnestness I may, that these sacred sibylline books 
may be redeemed from perishing. 

262. But again, I am checked, because I don’t 
know how to speak to the persons who zeed to be 
spoken to in this matter. 

Suppose I were sitting, where still, in much-changed 
Oxford, I am happy to find myself, in one of the little 
latticed cells of the Bodleian Library, and my kind 
and much-loved friend, Mr. Coxe, were to come to 
me with news that it was proposed to send nine 
hundred excursionists through the library every day, 
in three parties of three hundred each ; that it. was 
intended they should elevate their minds by reading 
all the books they could lay hold of while they 
stayed ;—and that practically scientific persons ac- 
companying them were to look out for and burn all 
the manuscripts that had any gold in their illumina- 
tions, that the said gold might be made of practical 
service; but that he, Mr. Coxe, could not, for his 
part, sympathize with the movement, and hoped I 
would write something in deprecation of it! As I 
should then feel, I feel now, at Mr. Somervell’s 
request that I would write him a preface in defence 
of Helvellyn. What could I say for Mr. Coxe? Of 
course, that nine hundred people should see the 
library daily, instead of one, is only fair to the nine 
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hundred, and if there is gold in the books, is it not 
public property? If there is copper or slate in 
Helvellyn, shall not the public burn or hammer it 
out—and they say they will, of course—in spite of 
us? What does it signify to ¢tem how we poor old 
quiet readers in this mountain library feel? True, 
we know well enough,—what the nine hundred 
excursionist scholars don’t—that the library can’t be 
read quite through in a quarter of an hour; also, 
that there is a pleasure in real reading, quite different 
from that of turning pages ; and that gold in a missal, 
or slate in a crag, may be more precious than in a 
bank or a chimney-pot. But how are these practical 
people to credit us,—these, who cannot read, nor 
ever will; and who have been taught that nothing 
is virtuous but care for their bellies, and nothing 
useful but what goes into them? 

263. Whether to be credited or not, the real facts 
of the matter, made clear as they are in the following 
pages, can be briefly stated for the consideration of 
any candid person. 

The arguments in favour of the new railway are in 
the main four, and may be thus answered. 

1. “There are mineral treasures in the district 
capable of development.” 

Answer. It is a wicked fiction, got up by whoso- 
ever has got it up, simply to cheat shareholders. 
Every lead and copper vein in Cumberland has been 
known for centuries; the copper of Coniston does 
not pay; and there is none so rich in Helvellyn. 
And the main central volcanic rocks, through which 
the track lies, produce neither slate nor heematite, 
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while there is enough of them at Llanberis and 
Dalton to roof and iron-grate all England into one 
vast Bedlam, if it honestly perceives itself in need 
of that accommodation. 

2. ‘The scenery must be made accessible to the 
public.” 

Answer. It is more than accessible already; the 
public are pitched into it head-foremost, and 
necessarily miss two-thirds of it. The Lake scenery 
really begins, on the south, at Lancaster, where the - 
Cumberland hills are seen over Morecambe Bay; on 
the north, at Carlisle, where the moors of Skiddaw 
are seen over the rich plains between them and the 
Solway. No one who loves mountains would lose 
a step of the approach, from these distances, on either 
side. But the stupid herds of modern tourists let 
themselves be emptied, like coals from a sack, at 
Windermere and Keswick. Having got there, what 
the new railway has to do is to shovel those who have 
come to Keswick to Windermere, and to shovel those 
who have come to Windermere to Keswick. And 
what then ? 

3. “But cheap and swift transit is necessary for 
the working population, who otherwise could not see 
the scenery at all.” 

Answer. After all your shrieking about what the 
operatives spend in drink, can’t you teach them to 
save enough out of their year’s wages to pay for a 
chaise and pony for a day, to drive Missis and the 
Baby that pléasant twenty miles, stopping when they 
like, to unpack the basket on a mossy bank? If 
they can’t enjoy the scenery that way, they can’t any 
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way; and all that your railroad company can do for 
them is only to open taverns and skittle grounds 
round Grasmere, which will soon, then, be nothing 
but a pool of drainage, with a beach of broken 
gingerbeer bottles ; and their minds will be no more 
improved by contemplating the scenery of such a lake 
than of Blackpool. 

4. What else is to be said? I protest I can find 
nothing, unless that engineers and contractors must 
live. Let them live, but in a more useful and 
honourable way than by keeping Old Bartholomew 
Fair under Helvellyn, and making a steam metry-g0- 
round of the lake country. 

There are roads to be mended, where the parish 
will not mend them, harbours of refuge needed, 
where our deck-loaded ships are in helpless danger ; 
get your commissions and dividends where you know 
that work is needed, not where the best you can do 
is to persuade pleasure-seekers into giddier idleness. 

264. The arguments brought forward by the pro- 
moters of the railway may thus be summarily 
answered. Of those urged in the following pamphlet 
in defence of the country as it is, I care only myself 
to direct the reader’s attention to one (see pp. 27; 
28), the certainty, namely, of the deterioration of 
moral character in the inhabitants of every district 
penetrated by a railway. Where there is little moral 
character to be lost, this argument has small weight. 
But the Border peasantry of Scotland and England, 
painted with absolute fidelity by Scott and Words- 
worth (for leading types out of this exhaustless 
portraiture, I may name Dandie Dinmont and 
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Michael), are hitherto a scarcely injured race, whose 
strength and virtue yet survive to represent the body 
and soul of England before her days of mechanical 
decrepitude and commercial dishonour. There are 
men working in my own fields who might have fought 
with Henry the Fifth at Agincourt without being 
discerned from among his knights; I can take my 
tradesmen’s word for a thousand pounds ; my garden 
gate opens on the latch to the public road, by day 
and night, without fear of any foot entering but my 
own, and my girl-guests may wander by road, or moor- 
land, or through every bosky dell of this wild wood, 
free as the heather bees or squirrels. 

What effect, on the character of such a population, — 
will be produced by the influx of that of the suburbs 
of our manufacturing towns, there is evidence enough, 
if the reader cares to ascertain the facts, in every 
newspaper on his morning table. 

265. And now one final word concerning the pro- 
posed beneficial effect on the minds of those whom 
you send to corrupt us. 

I have said I take no selfish interest in this 
resistance to the railroad. But I do take an un- 
selfish one, It is precisely because I passionately 
wish to improve the minds of the populace, and 
because I am spending my own mind, strength, and 
fortune, wholly on that object, that I don’t want to 
let them see Helvellyn while they are drunk. I 
suppose few men now living have so earnestly felt— 
none certainly have so earnestly declared—that the 
beauty of nature is the blessedest and most necessary 
of lessons for men; and that all other efforts in 
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education are futile till you have taught your people 
to love fields, birds, and flowers. Come then, my 
benevolent friends, join with me in that teaching. 
I have been at it all my life, and without pride, do 
solemnly assure you that I know how it is to be 
managed. I cannot indeed tell you, in this short 
preface, how, completely, to fulfil so glorious a task. 
But I can tell you clearly, instantly, and emphatically, 
in what temper you must set about it. ere are 
you, a Christian, a gentleman, and a trained scholar ; 
there is your subject of education—a Godless clown, 
in helpless ignorance. You can present no more 
blessed offering to God. than that human creature, 
raised into faith, gentleness, and the knowledge of 
the works of his Lord. ~ But observe this—you must 
not hope to make so noble an offering to God of 
that which doth cost you nothing! You must be 
resolved to labour, and to lose, yourself, before you 
can rescue this overlaboured lost sheep, and offer it 
alive to its Master. If then, my benevolent friend, 
you are prepared to take ouT your two pence, and 
to give them to the hosts here in Cumberland, saying 
—“Take car of him, and whatsoever thou spendest 
more, I will repay thee when I come to Cumberland 
myself,” on ‘hese terms—oh my benevolent friends, 
I am with you, hand and glove, in every effort you 
wish to make for the enlightenment of poor men’s 
eyes. But if,your motive is, on the contrary, to put 
two pence into your own purse, stolen between the 
Jerusalem and Jericho’ of Keswick and Ambleside, 
out of the poor drunken traveller’s pocket ;—if your 
real object, in your charitable offering, is, not even 
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to lend unto the Lord by giving to the poor, but 
to lend unto the Lord by making a dividend out 
of the poor ;—then, my pious friends, enthusiastic 
Ananias, pitiful Judas, and sanctified Korah, I will 
do my best, in God’s name, to stay your hands, and 
stop your tongues. 


BRANTWOOD, 227d June, 1876. 


awe 


THE STUDY OF BEAUTY AND ART 
IN LARGE TOWNS.* 


266. I HAVE been asked by Mr. Horsfall to write a 
few words of introduction to the following papers. 
The trust is a frank one, for our friendship has been 
long and intimate enough to assure their author that 
my feelings and even practical convictions in many 
respects differ from his, and in some, relating especi- 
ally to the subjects here treated of, are even opposed 
to his; so that my private letters (which, to speak 
truth, he never attends to a word of) are little more 
than a series of exhortations to him to sing—once 
for all—the beautiful Cavalier ditty of ‘“ Farewell, 
Manchester,” and pour the dew of his artistic bene- 
volence on less recusant ground. Nevertheless, as 
assuredly he knows much more of his own town 
than I do, and as his mind is evidently made up to 
do the best he can for it, the only thing left for me 
to do is to help him all I can in the hard task he 
has set himself, or, if I can’t help, at least to bear 


* Introduction by Mr. Ruskin to a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The 
Study of Beauty and Art in Large Towns, two papers by T. C. 
Horsfall” (London, Macmillan & Co., 1883). The first of the 
two papers was originally read at the Congress at Nottingham 
of the Social Science Association, and the second at the 


Manchester Field Naturalists’ Society.—ED. 
it. a x 
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witness to the goodness of the seed he has set 
himself to sow among thorns. For, indeed, the 
principles on which he is working are altogether true 
and sound; and the definitions and defence of them, 
in this pamphlet, are among the most important 
pieces of Art teaching which I have ever met with 
in recent English literature; in past Art-literature 
there cannot of course be anything parallel to them, 
since the difficulties to be met and mischiefs to be 
dealt with are wholly of to-day. And in all the 
practical suggestions and recommendations given in 
the following pages I not only concur, but am myself 
much aided as I read them in the giving form to my 
own plans for the museum at Sheffield; nor do I 
doubt that they will at once commend themselves 
to every intelligent and candid reader. But, to my 
own mind, the statements of principle on which these 
recommendations are based are far the more valuable 
part of the writings, for these are true and serviceable 
for all time, and in all places; while in simplicity 
and lucidity they are far beyond any usually to be 
found in essays on Art, and the political significance 
of the laws thus defined is really, I believe, here for 
the first time rightly grasped and illustrated. 

267. Of these, however, the one whose root is 
deepest and range widest will be denied by many 
readers, and doubted by others, so that it may be 
well to say a word or two farther in its interpretation 
and defence—the saying, namely, that “ faith cannot 
dwell in hideous towns,” and that “familiarity with 
beauty is a most powerful aid to belief.” This is a 
curious saying, in front of the fact that the primary 
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force of infidelity in the Renaissance times was 
its pursuit of carnal beauty, and that nowadays. (at 
least, so far as my own experience reaches) more 
faith may be found in the back streets of most cities 
than in the fine ones. Nevertheless the saying 
is wholly true, first, because carnal beauty is not 
true beauty; secondly, because, rightly judged, the 
fine streets of most modern towns are more hideous 
than the back ones; lastly—and this is the point 
on which I must enlarge—because universally the 
first condition to the believing there is Order in 
Heaven is the Sight of Order upon Earth; Order, 
that is to say, not the result of physical law, 
but of some spiritual power prevailing over it, as, 
to take instances from my own old and favourite 
subject, the ordering of the clouds in a beautiful 
sunset, which corresponds to a painter’s invention 
of them, or the ordering of the colours on a bird’s 
wing, or of the radiations of a crystal of hoarfrost 
or of sapphire, concerning any of which matters men, 
so called of science, are necessarily and for ever 
silent, because the distribution of colours in spectra 
and the relation of planes in crystals are final and 
causeless facts, orders, that is to say, not Jaws. And 
more than this, the infidel temper which is incapable 
of perceiving this spiritual beauty has an instant 
and constant tendency to delight in the reverse of 
it, so that practically its investigation is always, by 
preference, of forms of death or disease and every 
state of disorder and dissolution, the affectionate 
analysis of vice in modern novels being a part of 
the same science. And, to keep to my own special 
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field of study—the order of clouds,—there is a 
grotesquely notable example of the connection 
between infidelity and the sense of ugliness in a 
paper in the last Contemporary Review, in which an 
able writer, who signs Vernon Lee, but whose per- 
sonal view or purpose remains to the close of the 
essay inscrutable, has rendered with considerable 
acuteness and animation the course of a dialogue 
between one of the common modern men about 
town who are the parasites of their own cigars and 
two more or less weak and foolish friends of hesi- 
tatingly adverse instincts: the three of them, how- 
ever, practically assuming their own wisdom to be 
the highest yet attained by the human race; and 
their own diversion on the mountainous heights of 
it being by the aspect of a so-called “ preposterous” 
sunset, described in the following terms :— 


A brilliant light, which seemed to sink out of the land- 
scape all its reds and yellows, and with them all life ; 
bleaching the yellowing cornfields and brown - heath ; 
but burnishing into demoniac* energy of colour the 
pastures and oak woods, brilliant against the dark sky, 
as if filled with green fire. 

Along the roadside the poppies, which an ordinary 
sunset makes flame, were quite extinguished, like burnt- 
out embers ; the yellow hearts of the daisies were quite 
lost, merged into their shining white petals. And, 
striking against the windows of the old black and white 
chequered farm (a ghastly skeleton in this light), it made 
them not flare, nay, not redden in the faintest degree, 
but reflect a brilliant speck of white light. Everything 





* See ‘* Art of England,” pp. 170 and 232.—Ep, 
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was unsubstantial, yet not as in a mist, nay, rather 
substantial, but flat, as if cut out of paper and pasted on 
the black branches and green leaves, the livid, glaring 
houses, with roofs of dead, scarce perceptible red (as 
when an iron turning white-hot from red-hot in the stithy 
grows also dull and dim). 

“Tt looks like the eve of the coming of Antichrist, 
as described in’medizeval hymns,” remarked Vere : “the 
sun, before setting nevermore to rise, sucking all life 
out of the earth, leaving it but a mound of livid cinders, 
barren and crumbling, through which the buried nations 
will easily break their way when they arise.”- 


As I have above said, I do not discern the pur- 
pose of the writer of this paper; but it would be 
impossible to illustrate more clearly this chronic 
insanity of infidel thought which makes all nature 
spectral; while, with exactly correspondent and 
reflective power, whatever 7s dreadful or disordered 
in external things reproduces itself in disease of the 
human mind affected by them. 


268. The correspondent relations of beauty to 
morality are illustrated in the following pages in a 
way which leaves little to be desired, and scarcely 
any room for dissent; but I have marked for my 
own future reference the following passages, of which 
I think it will further the usefulness of the book 
that the reader should initially observe the contents 
and connection.* 


* The passages referred to are as follows :— 

1. “Our idea of what beauty is in human beings, in pictures, 
in houses, in chairs, in animals, in cities, in everything, in short, 
which we know to have a use, in the main depends on what we 
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1 (p. 15, line 6—10). Our idea of beauty in all 
things depends on what we believe they ought to be 
and do. 

2 (p. 17, line 8—17). Pleasure is most to be 
found in safe and pure ways, and the greatest happi- 
ness of life is to have a great many /¢¢/e happinesses. 

3 (p. 24, line 10—30). The wonder and sorrow 
that in a country possessing an Established Church, 
no book exists which can be put into the hands of 
youth to show them the best things that can be done 
in life, and prevent their wasting it. 


believe that human beings, pictures, and the rest ought to be 
and do. 

2. ‘*Every bank in every country lane, every bush, every 
tree, the sky by day and by night, every aspect of nature, is full 
of beautiful form or colour, or of both, for those whose eyes and 
hearts and brains have been opened to perceive beauty. Richter 
has somewhere said that man’s greatest defect is that he has 
such a lot of small ones. With equal truth it may be said that 
the greatest happiness man can have is to have a great many 
little happinesses, and therefore a strong love of beauty, which 
enables almost every square inch of unspoiled country to give us 
pleasant sensations, is one of the best possessions we can have. 

3. ‘*It must be evident to everyone who watches life care- 
fully that hardly anyone reaches the objects which all should 
live for who does not strive to reach them, and that at present 
not one person in a hundred so much as knows what are the 
objects which should be sought in life. It is astounding, there- 
fore, that in a country which possesses an Established Church, 
richly endowed universities, and even several professors of 
education, no book exists which can be put into the hands of 
every intelligent youth, and of every intelligent father and 
mother, showing what our wisest and best men believe are the 
best things whigh can be done in life, and what is the kind of 
training which makes the doing of these things most easy. It 
is often said that each of us can profit only by his own experi- 
ence, but no one believes that. No one can see how many 
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4 (p. 28, line 21—36), There is every reason to 
believe that susceptibility to beauty can be gained 
through proper training in childhood by almost 
everyone. 

5 (p. 29, line 33-35). But if we are to attain to 
either a higher morality or a strong love of beauty, 
such attainment must be the result of a strenuous 
effort and a strong will. 

6 (p. 41, line 16—22). Rightness of form and 
aspect must first be shown to the people in things 
which interest them, and about the rightness of 


well-meaning persons mistake means for ends and drift into error 
and sin, simply because neither they nor their parents have 
known what course should be steered, and what equipment is 
needed, in the voyage of life,—no one can see this and doubt 
that a ‘ guide book to life,’ containing the results of the comparison 
of the experiences of even half-a-dozen able and sincere men, 
would save countless people from wasting their lives as most 
lives are now wasted. 

4. “That which is true with regard to music is true with 
regard to beauty of form and colour. Because a great many 
grown-up people, in spite of great efforts, find it impossible to 
sing correctly or even to perceive any pleasantness in music, it 
used to be commonly supposed that a great many people are 
born without the power of gaining love of, and skill in, music. 
Now it is known that it is a question of early training, that in 
every thousand children there are very few,—not, I believe, 
on an average, more than two or three,—who cannot gain the 
power of singing correctly and of enjoying music, if they are 
taught well in childhood while their nervous system can still 
easily form habits and has not yet formed the habit of being 
insensible to differences of sound. 

“‘ There is every reason to believe that susceptibility to beauty 
of form and colour can also be gained through proper training 
in childhood by almost everyone. 

5. ‘In such circumstances as ours there is no such thing as ‘a 
wise passiveness.’ If we are to attain to a high morality or to 
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appearance in which it is possible for them to care 
a great deal. 

7 (p.-42, line 1—10). And, therefore, rightness of 
appearance of the bodies, and the houses, and the 
actions of the people of these large towns, is of more 
importance than rightness of appearance in what is 
usually called art, and pictures of noble action and 
passion and of beautiful scenery are of far greater 
value than art in things which cannot deeply affect 
human thought and feeling. 

The practical suggestions which, deduced from 


strong love of beauty, attainment must be the result of strenuous 
effort, of strong will. 

6. ‘“‘The principle I refer to is, that, as art is the giving of 
right or beautiful form, or of beautiful or right appearance, if 
we desire to make people take keen interest in art, if we desire 
to make them love good art, we must show it them when 
applied to things which themselves are very interesting to them, 
and about the rightness of appearance of which it is therefore 
possible for them to care a great deal. 

7. ‘*Success in bringing the influence of art to bear on the 
masses of the population in large towns, or on any set of people 
who have to earn their bread and have not time to acquire an 
unhealthy appetite for nonsense verses or nonsense pictures, will 
certainly only be attained by persons who know that art is 
important just in proportion to the importance of that which it 
clothes, and who themselves feel that rightness of appearance of 
the bodies, and the houses, and the actions, in short of the 
whole life, of the population of those large towns which are now, 
or threaten soon to be, ‘ England,’ is of far greater importance 
than rightness of appearance in all that which is usually called 

‘art,’ and who feel, to speak of only the fine arts, that rightness 
of appearance ip- pictures of noble action and passion, and of 
beautiful scenery, love of which is almost a necessary of mental 
health, is of far greater importance than art can be in things 
which cannot deeply affect human thought and feeling.” —Ep. 
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these principles, occupy the greater part of Mr. 
Horsfall’s second paper, exhibit an untried group of 
resources in education ; and it will be to myself the 
best encouragement in whatever it has been my hope 
to institute of Art School at Oxford if the central 
influence of the University may be found capable of 
extension by such means, in methods promoting the 
general happiness of the people of England. 


BRANTWOOD, 28¢h June, 1883. 
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ENQUIRIES ON THE CAUSES OF THE 
COLOUR OF THE WATER OF THE 
RHINE.* 


269. I po not think the causes of the colour of 
transparent water have been sufficiently ascertained. 
I do not mean that effect of colour which is simply 
optical, as the colour of the sea, which is regulated 
by the sky above or the state of the atmosphere, but 
I mean the settled colour-of transparent water, which 
has, when analysed, been found pure. Now, copper 
will tinge water green, and that very strongly ; but 
water thus impregnated will not be transparent, and 
will deposit the copper it holds in solution upon any 
piece of iron which may be thrown into ite el ere 
is a lake in a defile on the north-west flank of 
Snowdon, which is supplied by a stream which 
previously passes over several veins of copper; this 
lake is, of course, of a bright verdigris green, but it 
is not transparent. Now the colouring effect, of 
which I speak, is well seen in the water of the Rhone 
and Rhine. The former of these rivers, when it 
enters the Lake of Geneva, after having received the 
torrents descending from the mountains of the Valais, 
is fouled with mud, or white with the calcareous 


* From Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History (London, 
Longmans & Co., 1834), vol. vii., No. 41, pp. 438-9, beingits , 


author’s earliest contribution to literature—ED. 
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matter which it holds in solution. Having deposited 
this in the Lake Leman * (thereby gradually forming 
an immense delta), it issues from the lake perfectly 
pure, and flows through the streets of Geneva so 
transparent, that the bottom can be seen twenty feet 
below the surface, yet so blue, that you might 
imagine it to be a solution of indigo. In like 
manner, the Rhine, after purifying itself in the Lake 
of Constance, flows forth, coloured of a clear green, 
and this under all circumstances and in all weathers. 
It is sometimes said that this arises from the torrents 
which supply these rivers generally flowing from the 
glaciers, the green and blue colour of which may have 
given rise to this opinion; but the colour of the ice 
is purely optical, as the fragments detached from the 
mass appear white. Perhaps some correspondent can 
afford me information on the subject. Jock 


March, 1834. 


* [This lake, however, if the poet have spoken truly, is not 
very feculent :— 


““ Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue.” 
Byron. | 


t In the number of the magazine in which this note appeared 
was an article by ‘‘E. L.” on the perforation of a leaden pipe 
by rats, upon which, in a subsequent number (Vol. vii., p. 592), 
J. R. notes as follows: ‘‘E. S. has been, surely, too inattentive 
to proportions; there is an inconsistency in the dimensions of 
a leaden pipe alyput 14 in. in external diameter, with a bore of 
about ? in. in didmeter; thus leaving a solid circumference of 
metal varying from } in. to # in. in thickness. —/. 2, Sept. 
1834.” —Ep. 


FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
STRATA OF MONT BLANC, AND ON 
SOME INSTANCES OF TWISTED STRATA 
OBSERVABLE IN SWITZERLAND.* 


270, THE granite ranges of Mont Blanc are as inte- 
resting to the geologist as they are to the painter. 
The granite is dark red, often enclosing veins of 
quartz, crystallized and compact, and likewise well- 
formed crystals of schorl. ‘The average elevation of 
its range of peaks, which extends from Mont Blanc 
to the Téte Noire, is about 12,000 English feet above 
the level of the sea. [The highest culminating point 
is 15,744 feet.] The Aiguille de Servoz, and that of 
Dru, are excellent examples of the pyramidal and 
spiratory formation which these granite ranges in 
general assume. ‘They rise out of immense fields of 
snow, but, being themselves too steep for snow to 
rest upon, form red, bare, and inaccessible peaks, 
which even the chamois scarcely dares to climb. 
Their bases appear sometimes abutted (if I may so 
speak) by mica slate, which forms the south-east side 


* Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. vil., pp. 644-5. 
The note was illustrated by engravings from two sketches by 
the author of the Aiguille de Servoz and of the Aiguille Dru, and 


by a diagram explanatory of its last sentence but one.—Eb, 
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of the Valley of Chamonix, whose flanks, if inter- 
sected, might appear as (in jig. 72), a, granite, form- 
ing on the one side (B) the Mont Blanc, on the 
other (C) the Mont Breven ; 4, mica slate resting on 
the base of Mont Blanc, and which contains amian- 
thus and quartz, in which capillary crystals of titanium 
occur; ¢ calcareous rock; d, alluvium, forming the 
Valley of Chamonix. I should have mentioned that 
the granite appears to contain a small quantity of 
gold, as that metal is found among the granite débris 
and siliceous sand of the river Arve [Bakewell, i. 
375]; and I have two or three specimens in which 
chlorite (both compact and in minute crystals) 
occupies the place of mica. JR 


March, 1834. 


With this paper were printed some observations on it 
by the Rev. W. B. Clarke, after which (p. 648) appears 
the following note by J. R. 


271. “ TwisTED STRATA.—The contortions of the 
limestone at the fall of the Nant d’Arpenaz, on the 
road from Geneva to Chamonix, are somewhat re- 
markable. ‘The rock is a hard dark brown limestone, 
forming part of a range of secondary cliffs, which rise 
from 500 feet to 1,000 feet above the defile which 
they border. The base itself is about 800 feet high. 
The strata bend very regularly except at e and 4,* 
where they appear to have been fractured. 


* “A small eat copy of a sketch carefully taken on the 
spot,” which, according to the editor of the magazine, accom- 
panied this communication, was not, however, published. See 
the magazine. —ED. 


To what Properties in Nature ts tt owing that the 
Stones in Buildings, formed originally of the 
frailest Materials, gradually become indurated by 
Exposure to the Atmosphere and by Age, and 
stand the Wear and Tear of Time and Weather 
every bit as well, in some instances much better, 
than the hardest and most compact Limestones — 
and Granite ? * 


272. IN addition to the fact mentioned ‘by Mr. 
Hunter j relative to the induration of soft sandstone, 
I would adduce an excellent example of the same 
effect in the cathedral of Basle, in Switzerland. The 
cathedral is wholly built of a soft coarse-grained sand- 
stone, of so deep a red as to resemble long-burned 
brick. The numerous and delicate ornaments and 
fine tracery on the exterior are in a state of excellent 
preservation, and present none of the mouldering 
appearance so common in old cathedrals that are 
built of stone which, when quarried, was much 
harder than this sandstone. The pavement in the 
interior is composed of the same material ; and, as 


* Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. ix., No. 65, 
pp. 488-90.—Ep. 

+ The question here discussed was originally asked in the 
magazine (Vol. ix., pp. 379-80) by Mr. W. Perceval Hunter with 
reference to the condition of Bodiam Castle, in Sussex. —En. 
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almost every slab is a tomb, it is charged with 
the arms, names, and often statues in low relief, 
of those who lie below, delicately sculptured in 
the soft material. Yet, though these sculptures 
have been worn for ages by the feet of multitudes, 
they are very little injured; they still stand out in 
bold and distinct relief: not an illegible letter, 
not an untraceable ornament is to be found ; 
and it is said, and I believe with truth, that they 
have now grown so hard as not to be in the least 
degree farther worn by the continual tread of thou- 
sands; and that the longer the stone is exposed 
to the air, the harder it becomes. The cathedral 
was built in rorg. 

273. The causes of the Giterct effects of air on 
stone must be numerous, and the investigation of 
them excessively difficult. With regard, first, to 
rocks ez masse, if their structure be crystalline, or 
their composition argillaceous, the effect of the air 
will, I think, ordinarily, be found injurious. Thus, 
in granite, which has a kind of parallelogrammatic 
cleavage, water introduces itself into the fissures, and 
the result, in a sharp frost, will be a disintegration of 
the rocks ez masse; and, if the felspar be predomi- 
nant in the composition of the granite, .it will be 
subject to a rapid decomposition. The morvine of 
some of the Chamouni and Allée Blanche glaciers is 
composed of a white granite, being chiefly composed 
of quartz and felspar, with a little chlorite. The 
sand and gravel at the edge of these glaciers appears 
far more the result of decomposition than attrition. 
All finely foliated rocks, slates, etc, are liable to- 
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injury from frost or wet weather. The road of 
the Simplon, on the Italian side, is in some parts 
dangerous in, or after, wet weather, on account 
of the rocks of slate continually falling from the 
overhanging mountains above; this, however, is 
mere disintegration, not decomposition. Not so 
with the breccias of Central Switzerland. The 
rock of Righi is composed of pebbles of different 
kinds, joined by a red argillaceous gluten. When 
this rock has not been exposed to the air, it 
is very hard: you may almost as easily break the 
pebbles as detach them from their matrix ; but, when 
exposed for a few years to wind and weather, the 
matrix becomes soft, and the pebbles may be easily 
detached. I was struck with the difference between 
this rock and a breccia at Epinal, in France, where 
the matrix was a red sandstone, like that of the 
cathedral at Basle. Here, though the rock had 
every appearance of having been long exposed to 
the air, it was as hard as iron; and it was utterly 
impossible to detach any of the pebbles from the 
bed: it was difficult even to break the rock at all. 
I cannot positively state that the gluten in these 
sandstones is calcareous, but I suppose it to have 
been so. Compact calcareous rock, as far as I 
remember, appears to be subject to no injury from 
the weather. Many churches in Italy, and almost 
the whole cities of Venice and Genoa, are built of 
very fine marble; and the perfection of the delicate 
carvings, however aged, is most remarkable. I re- 
member a church, near Pavia, coated with the finest 
and most expensive marbles; a range of beautifully 
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sculptured medallions running round its base, though 
old, were as distinct and fine in their execution as 
if they had just come out of the sculptor’s studio. 
If, therefore, the gluten of the sandstone be either 
calcareous or siliceous, it will naturally produce the 
effect above alluded to, though it is certainly sin- 
gular that the stone should be soft when first quar- 
ried. Sandstone is a rock in which you seldom 
see many cracks or fissures in the strata: they 
are generally continuous and solid. Now, there 
may be a certain degree of density in the mass, 
which could not be increased without producing, 
as in granite, fissures running through it: the 
particles may be supposed to be held in a certain 
degree of tension, and there may be a tendency 
to what the French call assaissement (I do not 
know the English term), which is, nevertheless, 
resisted by the stone ex masse; and a quantity 
of water may likewise be held, not in a state 
of chemical combination, but in one of close mix- 
ture with the rock. On being broken or quarried, 
the assatssement may take place, the particles of stone 
may draw closer together, the attraction become 
stronger; and, on the exposure to the air, the water, 
however intimately combined, will, in a process of 
years, be driven off, occasioning the consolidation of 
the calcareous, and the near approach of the sili- 
ceous, particles, and a consequent gradual induration 
of the whole body of the stone. I offer this suppo- 
sition with all diffidence; there may be many other 
causes, which cannot be developed until proper ex- 
periments have been made. It would be interesting 
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to ascertain the relative hardness of different-speci- 
mens of sandstone, taken from different depths in a 
bed, the surface of which was exposed to the air, 
as of specimens exposed to the air for different 
lengths of time. 

eit 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES WHICH 
OCCASION THE VARIATION OF TEM- 
PERATURE BETWEEN SPRING AND 
RIVER WATER.—By J. R.* 


274. THE difference in temperature between river 
and spring water, which gives rise to the query of 
your correspondent Indigena (p. 491),t may be the 
result of many causes, the principal of which is, 
however, without doubt, the interior heat of the 
earth. It is a well-known fact, that this heat increases 
in a considerable ratio as we descend, making a 
difference of several degrees between the temperature 
of the earth at its surface and at depths of 500 or 


* Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vol. ix., pp. 533- 
536.—Ep. 

+ The query was as follows :— 

An Inquiry for the Cause of the Difference in Temperature 
of River Water and Spring Water, both in Summer and Winter. 
—In the summer time the river water is much warmer than 
that from a spring; during the severe frosts of winter it is 
colder; and when the stream is covered over with ice, the 
spring, that is, well or pump, water is unaffected by frost. 
Does this difference proceed from the exposure of the surface 
of the river water, in summer, to the sun’s direct influence, and, 
in winter, to that of frost ; while the well water, being covered, 
is protected from their power? Or is there in river water, 
from the earthy particles it contains, a greater susceptibility 
of heat and cold ?—/ndigena, April 19, 1836.—ED. 
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600 feet; raising, of course, the temperature of all 
springs which have their source at even moderate 
depths, and entirely securing them from the effects 
of frost, which, it is well known, cannot penetrate 
the earth to a greater depth than 3 or 4 ft. 

275. Many instances might be given of the strong 
effect of this interior heat. The glaciers of the Alps, 
for instance, frequently cover an extent of three or 
four square leagues, with a mass of ice 400, 500, Or 
even 600 feet deep; thus entirely preventing the 
access of exterior heat to the soil; yet the radiation 
of heat from the ground itself is so powerful as to 
dissolve the ice very rapidly, and to occasion streams 
of no inconsiderable size beneath the ice, whose 
temperature, in summer, is, I believe, as far as can 
be ascertained, not many degrees below that of 
streams exposed to the air; and the radiation of 
heat from the water of these streams forms vaults 
under the ice, which are frequently 4o ft. or 50 ft. 
above the water; and which are formed, as a glance 
will show, not by the force of the stream, which 
would only tear itself a broken cave sufficient for 
its passage, but by the heat which radiates from it, 
and gives the arch its immense height, and beautifully 
regular form. 

These streams continue to flow in winter as well 
as in summer, although in less quantity ; and it is 
this process which chiefly prevents the glacier from 
increasing in size; for the melting at the surface is, 
in comparison, very inconsiderable, even in summer, 
the wind being cold, the sun having little power, 
and slight frosts being frequent during the night. 
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It is also this melting beneath the ice (subglacial, 
suppose we call it) which loosens the ice from the 
ground, and occasions, or rather permits, the per- 
petual downward movement, with which 


“ The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day.” 


276. But more forcible and striking evidence is 
afforded by experiments made in mines of great 
depth. Between 60 ft. and 80 ft. down, the tem- 
perature of the earth is, I believe, the same at all 
times and in all places; and below this depth it 
gradually increases. Near Bex, in the Valais, there 
is a perpendicular shaft 677 ft. deep, or about 792 4t 
English, with water at the bottom, the temperature 
of which was ascertained by Saussure. He does not 
tell us whether he used Reaumur’s or the centesimal 
thermometer; but the result of his experiment was 
this :—In a lateral gallery, connected with the main 
shaft, but deserted, and, therefore, unaffected by 
breath or the heat of lamps, at 321 ft. 10 in. below 
the surface, the temperature of the water and the 
air was exactly the same, 114°; or, if the centesimal 
thermometer was used, 524 Fahr.; if Reaumur’s, 
574 Fahr. 

277. In another gallery, 564 feet below the surface, 
the water and air had likewise the same temperature, 
124°, either 544 or 60} Fahr. ‘The water at the _ 
bottom, 677 feet, was 14°, 574 or 634 Fahr. The 
ratio in which*the heat increases, therefore, increased 
as we descend, since a difference of 113 feet between 
the depth of the bottom of the shaft and the lowest 
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gallery makes a greater difference in temperature than 
the difference of 243 feet between the lowest and 
upper gallery. This heat is the more striking when it 
is considered that the water is impregnated with salt ; 
indeed, Saussure appears inclined to consider it 
accidental, perhaps occasioned by the combustion of 
pyrites, or other causes in the interior of the mountain 
(“Voyages dans les Alpes,” tom. iv., ¢. 50). All 
experiments of this kind, indeed, are liable to error, 
from the frequent occurrence of warm springs, and 
other accidental causes of increase in temperature. 
The water at the bottom of deep lakes is always 
found several degrees colder than the atmosphere, 
even when the water at the surface is warmer: but 
this may be accounted for by the difference in the 
specific gravity of water at different temperatures ; and, 
as the heat of the sun and atmosphere in summer is 
greater than the mean heat of the earth at moderate 
depths, the water at the bottom, even if it becomes 
of the same heat with the earth, must be colder than 
that at the surface, which, from its exposure to the 
sun, becomes frequently warmer than the air. The 
same causes affect the temperature of the sea ; and 
the greater saturation of the water below with salt 
renders it yet more susceptible of cold. Under- 
currents from the poles, and the sinking of the water 
of low temperature, which results from the melting of 
the icebergs which float into warmer latitudes, con- 
tribute still farther to lower the temperature of the 
deep sea. If, then, the temperature of the sea at 
great depths is found not many degrees lower than 
that at the surface, it would be a striking proof of 
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the effect produced by the heat of the earth; but I 
am not aware of the results of the experiments which 
have been made on this subject. 

278. We must, then, rest satisfied with the well- 
ascertained fact, that the temperature of the earth, 
even at depths of a few feet, never descends, in 
temperate latitudes, to the freezing point ; and that 
at the depth of 60 feet it is always the same, in 
winter much higher, in summer considerably lower, 
than that of the atmosphere. Spring water, then, 
which has its source at a considerable depth, will, 
when it first rises, be of this mean temperature ; while, 
after it has flowed for some distance, it becomes of 
the temperature of the atmosphere, or, in summer, 
even warmer, owing to the action of thé sun, both 
directly and reflected or radiated from its bottom, 
Besides this equable temperature in the water itself, 
spring or well water is usually covered; and, even 
if exposed, if the well is very deep, the water will 
not freeze, or at least very slightly; for frost does 
not act with its full power, except where there is 
a free circulation of air. In open ponds, wher- 
ever bushes hang over the water, the ice is weak. 
Indigena’s supposition, that there are earthy par- 
ticles in river water, which render it more suscep- 
tible of cold than spring water, cannot be true; for 
then the relative temperatures would be the same 
in winter and in summer, which is not the case; 
and, besides, there are frequently more earthy par- 
ticles in mfheral springs, or even common land 
springs, than in clear river water, provided it has 
not been fouled by extraneous matter ; for it has 
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a tendency to deposit the earthy particles which it 
holds in suspension. 

279. It is evident, also, that the supposition of 
Mr. Carr (Vol. v., p. 395) relative to anchor frosts, 
that the stones at the bottom acquire a greater degree 
of cold, or, to speak more correctly, lose more heat, 
than the water, is erroneous. J. G. has given the 
reasons at p. 770; and the glaciers of Switzerland 
afford us an example. When a stone is deposited on 
a glacier of any considerable size, but not larger than 
1 foot or 18 inches in diameter, it becomes pene- 
trated with the heat of the sun, melts the ice below 
it, and sinks into the glacier. But this effect does 
not cease, as might be supposed, when the stone sinks 
beneath the water which it has formed; on the con- 
trary, it continues to absorb heat from the rays of the 
sun, to keep the water above it liquid by its radiation, 
and to sink deeper into the body of the glacier, until 
it gets down beyond the reach of the sun’s rays, when 
the water of the well which it has formed is no longer 
kept liquid, and the stone is buried in the ice. In 
summer, however, the water is kept liquid ; and 
circular wells, formed in this manner, are of frequent 
occurrence on the glaciers, sometimes, in the morn- 
ing, covered by a thin crust of ice. 

Thus, the stones at the bottom of streams must 
tend to raise, rather than lower, this temperature. 
Is it possible that, in the agitation of a stream at its 
bottom, if violent, momentaryand minute vacua may be 
formed, tending to increase the intensity of the cold? 


HERNE HI, Sez. 2; 1836. 


METEOROLOGY.* 


280. THE comparison and estimation of the relative 
advantages of separate departments of science is a 
task which is always partially executed, because it is 
never entered upon with an unbiassed mind; for, 
since it is only the accurate knowledge of a science 
which can enable us to preseni its beauty, or estimate 
its utility, the branches of knowledge with which we 
are most familiar will always appear the most im- 
portant. The endeavour, therefore, to judge of the 
relative beauty or interest of the sciences is utterly 
hopeless. Let the astronomer boast of the magnifi- 
cence of his speculations, the mathematician of the 
immutability of his facts, the chemist of the infinity 
of his combinations, and we will admit that they all 
have equal ground for their enthusiasm. But the 
highest standard of estimation is that of utility. The 
far greater proportion of mankind, the uninformed, 
who are unable to perceive the beauty of the sciences 
whose benefits they experience, are the true, the 
just, the only judges of their relative importance. It 


* From the ‘“ Transactions of the Meteorological Society," 
Vol. i., pp. om Wie 1839). The full title of the paper 
was ‘‘ Remarks on the Present State of Meteorological Science.” 
The Society was instituted in 1823, but appears to have pub- 
lished no previous transactions.—Ep. 
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is they who feel what impartial men of learning know, 
that the mass of general knowledge is a perfect and 
beautiful body, among whose members there should 
be no schism, and whose prosperity must always be 
greatest when none are partially pursued, and none 
unduly rejected. We do not, therefore, advance 
any proud and unjustifiable claims to the superiority 
of that branch of science for the furtherance of 
which this society has been formed over all others ; 
but. we zealously come forward to deprecate the 
apathy with which it has long been regarded, to 
dissipate the prejudices which that apathy alone 
could have engendered, and to vindicate its claims 
to an honourable and equal position among the 
proud thrones of its sister sciences. We do not 
bring meteorology forward as a pursuit adapted for 
the occupation of tedious leisure, or the amusement 
of a careless hour. Such qualifications are no in- 
ducements to its pursuit by men of science and learn- 
ing, and to these alone do we now address ourselves. 
Neither do we advance it on the ground of its 
interest or beauty, though it is a science possessing 
both in no ordinary degree. As to its beauty, it 
may be remarked that it is not calculated to harden 
the mind it.strengthens, and bind it down to the 
measurement of magnitudes and estimation of quan- 
tities, destroying all higher feelings, all finer sensi- 
bilities; it is not to be learned among the gaseous 
exhalations of the deathful laboratory ; it has no 
dwelling in the cold caves of the dark earth; it is 
not to be followed up among the charnel houses of 
creation. But it is a science of the pure air, and 
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of the bright heaven; its thoughts are amidst the 
loveliness of creation; it leads the mind, as well as 
the eye, to the morning mist, and the noon-day 
glory, and the twilight-cloud, to the purple peace of 
the mountain heaven, to the cloudy repose of the 
green valley ; now expatiating in the silence of storm- 
less zether, now on the rushing of the wings of the 
wind. It is indeed a knowledge which must be 
felt to be, in its very essence, full of the soul of the 
beautiful. For its interest, it is universal, unabated 
in every place, and in all time. He, whose kingdom 
is the heaven, can never meet with an uninteresting 
space, can never exhaust the phenomena of an hour ; 
he is in a realm of perpetual change, of eternal 
motion, of infinite mystery. Light and darkness, 
and cold and heat, are to him as friends of familiar 
countenance, but of infinite variety of conversation ; 
and while the geologist yearns for the mountain, the 
botanist for the field, and the mathematician for the 
study, the meteorologist, like a spirit of a higher 
order than any, rejoices in the kingdoms of the air. 
281. But, as we before said, it is neither for its 
interest, nor for its beauty, that we recommend the 
study of meteorology. It involves questions of the © 
highest practical importance, and the solution of 
which will be productive of most substantial benefit 
to those classes who can _ least comprehend the 
speculations from which these advantages are derived. 
Times and seasons and climates, calms and tempests, 
clouds and winds, whose alternations appear to the 
inexperienced mind the confused consequences of 
irregular, indefinite, and accidental causes, arrange 
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themselves before the meteorologist in _ beautiful 
succession of undisturbed order, in direct derivation 
from definite causes; it is for him to trace the path 
of the tempest round the globe, to point out the 
place whence it arose, to foretell the time of its 
decline, to follow the hours around the earth, as she 
“spins beneath her pyramid of night,” to feel the 
pulses of ocean, to pursue the course of its currents 
and its changes, to measure the power, direction, 
and duration of mysterious and invisible influences, 
and to assign constant and regular periods to the 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, which we know shall not cease, 
till the universe be no more. It may be thought we 
dte exaggerating the effects of a science which is yet 
in its infancy. But it must be remembered that we 
are not speaking of its attained, but of its attainable 
power: it is the young Herculés for the fostering of 
whose strength the Meteorological Society has been 
formed. 
282. There is one point, it must now be observed, 
- in which the science of meteorology differs from all 
others. A Galileo, or a Newton, by the unassisted 
workings of his solitary mind, may discover the 
secrets of the heavens, and form a new system of 
astronomy. A Davy in his lonely meditations on 
the crags of Cornwall, or in his solitary laboratory, 
might discover the most sublime mysteries of nature, 
and trace out the most intricate combinations of 
her elements. But the meteorologist is impotent if 
alone; his observations are useless; for they are 
made upon a point, while the speculations to be 
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derived from them must be on space. It is of no 
avail that he changes his position, ignorant of what 
is passing behind him and before; he desires to 
estimate the movements of space, and can only 
observe the dancing of atoms; he would calculate 
the currents of the atmosphere of the world, while he 
only knows the direction of a breeze. It is perhaps 
for this reason that the cause of meteorology has 
hitherto been so slightly supported ; no progress can 
be made by the most gigantic efforts of a solitary 
intellect, and the co-operation demanded was difficult 
to obtain, because it was necessary that the individuals 
should think, observe, and act simultaneously, though 
separated from each other by distances on the 
greatness of which depended the utility of the 
observations. 

283. The Meteorological Society, therefore, has 
been formed, not for a city, nor for a kingdom, but 
for the world. It wishes to be the central point, 
the moving power of a vast machine, and it feels 
that unless it can be this, it must be powerless ; if 
it cannot do all, it can do nothing. It desires to 
have at its command, at stated periods, perfect 
systems of methodical and simultaneous observations, 
—it wishes its influence and its power to be omni- 
potent over the globe, so that it may be able to know, 
at any given instant, the state of the atmosphere at 
every point’ on its surface. Let it not be supposed 
that this is a chimerical imagination, the vain dream 
of a few philosophical enthusiasts. It is co-opera 
tion which we now come forward to request, in full 
confidence, that if our efforts. are met with a zeal 
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worthy of the cause, our associates will be astonished, 
individually, by the result of their labours in a body. 
Let none be discouraged because they are alone, 
or far distant from their associates. What was 
formerly weakness will now have become strength. 
Let the pastor of the Alps observe the variations 
of his mountain winds; let the voyagers send us 
notes of their changes on the surface of the sea; let 
the solitary dweller in the American prairie observe 
the passages of the storms, and the variations of the 
climate; and each, who alone would have been 
powerless, will find himself a part of one mighty 
mind, a ray of light entering into one vast eye, a 
member of a multitudinous power, contributing to 
the knowledge, and aiding the efforts, which will be 
capable of solving the most deeply hidden problems 
of nature, penetrating into the most occult causes, 
and reducing to principle and order the vast multi- 
tude of beautiful and wonderful phenomena by which 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Supreme Deity 
regulates the course of the times and the seasons, 
robes the globe with verdure and fruitfulness, and 
adapts it to minister to the wants, and contribute to 
the felicity, of the innumerable tribes of animated 
existence. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


ON TREE FWiGs.* 


284. THE speaker’s purpose was to exhibit the de- 
velopment of the common forms of branch, in 
-dicotyledonous trees, from the fixed type of the 
annual shoot. Three principal modes of increase 
and growth might be distinguished in all accumula- 
tive change, namely :— 

1. Simple aggregation, having no periodical or 
otherwise defined limit, and subject only to laws of 
cohesion and crystallization, as in inorganic matter. 

2. Addition of similar parts to each other, under 
some law fixing their limits and securing their unity. 

3- Enlargement, or systematic change in arrange- 
ment, of a typical form, as in the growth of the 
members of an animal. 

285. The growth of trees came under the second 
of these heads. A tree did not increase in stem or 
boughs as the wrist and hand of a child increased to 
the wrist and hand of a man; but it was built up by 
additions of similar parts, as a city is increased by the 
building of new rows of houses. 

Any annual shoot was most conveniently to be 


* Read by Mr. Ruskin at the weekly evening meeting of the 
Royal Institution (see Proceedings, vol. iii., pp. 358-60), April 
19, 1861.—Ep. 
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considered as a single rod, which would always grow 
vertically if possible. 

Every such rod or pillar was, in common timber 
trees, typically either polygonal in section, or rect- 
angular. 

If polygonal, the leaves were arranged on it in 
_a spiral order, as in the elm or oak. 

If rectangular, the leaves were arranged on it in 
pairs, set alternately at right angles to each other. 

Intermediate forms connected each of these types 
with those of monocotyledonous trees. The structure 
of the arbor vite might be considered as typically 
representing the link between the rectangular structure 
and that of monocotyledons ; and that of the pine 
between the polygonal structure and that of mono- 
cotyledons. 

Every leaf during its vitality secreting carbon from 
the atmosphere, with the elements of water, formed 
a certain quantity of woody tissue, which extended 
down the outside of the tree to the ground, and 
farther to the extremities of the roots. The mode in 
which this descending masonry was added appeared 
to depend on the peculiar functions of cambium, 
and (the speaker believed) was as yet unexplained 
by botanists. 

286. Every leaf, besides forming this masonry all 
down the tree, protected a bud at the base of its 
own stalk. From this bud, unless rendered abortive, 
a new shoot would spring next year. Now, suppos- 
ing that out of the leaf-buds on each shoot of a 
pentagonal tree, only five at its extremity or on its 
side were permitted to develop themselves, even 
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under this limitation the number of shoots developed 
from a single one in the seventh year would be 
78,125. The external form of a healthily grown tree 
at any period of its development was therefore com- 
posed of a mass of sprays, whose vitality was approxi- 
mately distributed over the suzface of the tree to an 
equal depth. The branches beneath at once sup- 
ported, and were fed by, this orbicular field, or 
animated external garment of vegetation, from every 
several leaf of which, as from an innumerable multi- 
tude of small green fountains, the streams of woody 
fibre descended, met, and united as rivers do, and 
gathered their full flood into the strength of the 
stem. 

287. The principal errors which had been com- 
mitted by artists in drawing trees had arisen from 
their regarding the bough as ramifying irregularly, 
and somewhat losing in energy towards the ex- 
tremity ; whereas the real boughs threw their whole 
energy, and multiplied their substance, towards the 
extremities, ranking themselves in more or less cup- 
shaped tiers round the trunk, and forming a compact 
united surface at the exterior of the tree. 

288. In the course of arrival at this form, the 
bough, throughout its whole length, showed itself to 
be influenced by a force like that of an animal’s 
instinct. Its minor curves and angles were all 
subjected to one strong ruling tendency and law of 
advance, dependent partly on the aim of every shoot 
to raise itself upright, partly on the necessity which 
each was under to yield due place to the neighbour- 
ing leaves, and obtain for itself as much light and air 
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as possible. It had indeed been ascertained that 
vegetable tissue was liable to contractions and expan- 
sion (under fixed mechanical conditions) by light, heat, 
moisture, etc. But vegetable tissue in the living 
branch did not contract nor expand under external 
influence alone. The principle of life manifested 
itself either by contention with, or felicitous recogni- 
tion of, external force. It accepted with a visible, 
active, and apparently joyful concurrence, the in- 
fluences which led the bough towards its due place 
in the economy of the tree ; and it obeyed reluctantly, 
partially, and with distorted curvatures, those which 
forced it to violate the typical organic form. The 
attention of painters of. foliage had seldom been 
drawn with sufficient accuracy to the lines either of 
branch curvature, or leaf contour, as expressing these 
subtle laws of incipient volition; but the relative 
merit of the great schools of figure design might, in 
absence of all other evidence, be determined, almost 
without error, by observing the precision of their 
treatment of leaf curvature. The leaf-painting round 
the head of Ariosto by Titian, in the National Gallery, 
might be instanced. 

289. The leaf thus differed from the flower in 
forming and protecting behind it, not only the bud in 
which was the form of a new shoot like itself, but a 
piece of permanent work, and produced substance, by 
which every following shoot could be placed under 
different circumstances from its predecessor. Every 
Jeaf laboured to solidify this substance during its own 
life ; but the seed left by the flower matured only as 
the flower perished. 
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This difference in the action and endurance of the 
flower and leaf had been applied by nearly all great 
nations as a type of the variously active and productive 
states of life among individuals or commonwealths. 
Chaucer’s poem of the “ Flower and Leaf” is the 
most definite expression of the medizval feeling in 
this respect, while the fables of the rape of Proserpine 
and of Apollo and Daphne embody that of the Greeks. 
There is no Greek goddess corresponding to the Flora 
of the Romans. Their Flora is Persephone, “the 
bringer of death.” She plays for a little while in the 
Sicilian fields, gathering flowers, then snatched away 
by Pluto, receives her chief power as she vanishes 
from our sight, and is crowned in the grave. Daphne, 
on the other hand, is the daughter of one of the great 
Arcadian river gods, and of the earth; she is the type 
of the river mist filling the rocky vales of Arcadia ; 
the sun, pursuing this mist from dell to dell, is Apollo 
pursuing Daphne; where the mist is protected from 
his rays by the rock shadows, the laurel and other 
richest vegetation spring by the river-sides, so that the 
laurel-leaf becomes the type, in the Greek mind, of 
the beneficent ministry and vitality of the rivers and 
the earth, under the beams of sunshine; and there- 
fore it is chosen to form the signet-crown of highest 
honour for gods or men, honour for work born of the 
strength and dew of the earth and informed by the 
central light of heaven ; work living, perennial, and 
beneficent. x 


JOR 


ON THE FORMS OF THE STRATIFIED 
ALPS: OF «SAVOY.* 


290. THE purpose of the discourse was to trace 
some of the influences which have produced the 
present external forms of the stratified mountains 
of Savoy, and the probable extent and results of 
the future operation of such influences. 


The subject was arranged under three heads :— 
I. The Materials of the Savoy Alps. 
II. The Mode of their Formation. 
III. The Mode of their subsequent Sculpture. 


291. I. Their Materials.—The investigation was 
limited to those Alps which consist, in whole or in 
part, either of Jura limestone, of Neocomian beds, 
or of the Hippurite limestone, and include no im- 
portant masses of other formations. All these rocks 
are marine deposits; and the first question to be’ 
considered with respect to the development of moun- 
tains out of them is the kind of change they must 
undergo in being dried. Whether prolonged through 
vast periods of time, or hastened -by heat and 


* Read by Mr. Ruskin at the weekly evening meeting of the 
Royal Institution (see Proceedings, vol. iV., Pp» 142-46), June 5, 
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pressure, the drying and solidification of such rocks 
involved their contraction, and usually, in conse- 
quence, their being traversed throughout by minute 
fissures. Under certain conditions of pressure, these 
fissures take the aspect of slaty cleavage; under 
others, they become irregular cracks, dividing all 
the substance of the stone. If these are not filled, 
the rock would become a mere heap of débris, and 
be incapable of establishing itself in any bold form. 
This is provided against by a metamorphic action, 
which either arranges the particles of the rock, 
throughout, in new and more crystalline conditions, 
or else causes some of them to separate from the 
test, to traverse the body of the rock, and arrange 
themselves in its fissures; thus forming a cement, 
usually of finer and purer substance than the rest 
of the stone. In either case the action tends con- 
tinually to the purification and segregation of the 
elements of the stone. The energy of such action 
depends on accidental circumstances : first, on the 
attractions of the component elements among them- 
selves ; secondly, on every change of external tem- 
perature and relation. So that mountains are at 
different periods in different stages of health (so to 
call it) or disease. We have mountains of a languid 
temperament, mountains with checked circulations, 
mountains in nervous fevers, mountains in atrophy 
and decline. 

292. ‘This change in the structure of existing rocks 
is traceable through continuous gradations, so that 
a black mud or calcareous slime is imperceptibly 
modified into a magnificently hard and crystalline 
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substance, enclosing nests of beryl, topaz, and 
sapphire, and veined with gold. But it cannot be 
determined how far, or in what localities, these 
changes are yet arrested ; in the plurality of instances 
they are evidently yet in progress. It appears rational 
to suppose that as each rock approaches to its perfect 
type the change becomes slower ; its perfection being 
continually neared, but never reached; its change 
being liable also to interruption or reversal by new 
geological phenomena. In the process of this 
change, rocks expand or contract; and, in portions, 
their multitudinous fissures give them a ductility or 
viscosity like that of glacier-ice on a larger scale. 
So that many formations are best to be conceived 
as glaciers, or frozen fields of crag, whose depth is 
to be measured in miles instead of fathoms, whose 
crevasses are filled with solvent flame, with vapour, 
with gelatinous flint, or with crystallizing elements 
of mingled natures; the whole mass changing its 
dimensions and flowing into new channels, though 
by gradations which cannot be measured, and in 
periods of time of which human life forms no appre- 
ciable unit. 


293. II. Formation. — Mountains are to be ar- 
ranged, with respect to their structure, under two 
great classes—those which are cut out of the beds 
of which they are composed, and those which are 
formed by the convolution or contortion of the beds 
themselves. The Savoy mountains are chiefly of 
this latter class. When stratified formations are con- 
torted, it is usually either by pressure from below, 
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which raises one part of the formation above the 
rest, or by lateral pressure, which reduces the whole 
formation into a series of waves. The ascending 
pressure may be limited in its sphere of operation ; 
the lateral one necessarily affects extensive tracts of 
country, and the eminences it produces vanish only 
by degrees, like the waves left in the wake of a ship. 
The Savoy mountains have undergone both these 
kinds of violence in very complex modes and at 
different periods, so that it becomes almost impossible 
to trace separately and completely the operation of 
any given force at a given point. 

294. The speaker’s intention was to have analyzed, 
as far as possible, the action of the forming forces in 
one wave of simple elevation, the Mont Saléve, and 
in another of lateral compression, the Mont Brezon: 
but the investigation of the Mont Saléve had pre- 
sented unexpected difficulty. Its facade had been 
always considered to be formed by vertical beds, 
raised into that position during the tertiary periods ; 
the speaker’s investigations had, on the contrary, led 
him to conclude that the appearance of vertical beds 
was owing to a peculiarly sharp and distinct cleavage, 
at right angles with the beds, but nearly parallel to 
their strike, elsewhere similarly manifested in the 
Jurassic series of Savoy, and showing itself on the 
fronts of most of the precipices formed of that rock. 
The attention of geologists was invited to the deter- 
mination of this question. 

The compressed wave of the Brezon, more complex 
in arrangement, was more clearly defined. A section 
of it was given, showing the reversed position of the 
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Hippurite limestone in the summit and lower preci- 
pices. This limestone wave was shown to be one of 
a great series, running parallel with the Alps, and 
constituting an undulatory district, chiefly composed 
of chalk beds, separated from the higher limestone 
district of the Jura and lias by a long trench or 
moat, filled with members of the tertiary series— 
chiefly nummulite limestones and flysch. This trench 
might be followed from Faverges, at the head of the 
lake of Annecy, across Savoy. It separated Mont 
Vergi from the Mont Dorons, and the Dent d’Oche 
from the Dent du Midi; then entered Switzerland, 
separating the Moleson from the Diablerets ; passed 
on through the districts’ of Thun and Brientz, and, 
dividing itself into two, caused the zigzagged form of 
the lake of Lucerne. The principal branch then 
passed between the high Sentis and the Glarnisch, 
and broke into confusion in the Tyrol. On the 
north side of this trench the chalk beds were often 
vertical, or cast into repeated folds, of which the 
escarpments were mostly turned away from the Alps ; 
but on the south side of the trench, the Jurassic, 
Triassic, and Carboniferous beds, though much dis- 
torted, showed a prevailing tendency to lean towards 
the Alps, and turn their escarpments to the central 
chain. 

295. Both these systems of mountains are inter- 
sected by transverse valleys, owing their origin, in the 
first instance, to a series of transverse curvilinear 
fractures, which affect the forms even of every minor 
ridge, and produce its principal ravines and boldest 
rocks, even where no distinctly excavated valleys 
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exist. Thus, the Mont Vergi and the Aiguilles of 
Salouvre are only fragmentary remains of a range of 
horizontal beds, once continuous, but broken by this 
transverse system of curvilinear cleavage, and worn 
or weathered into separate summits. 

The means of this ultimate sculpture or weathering 
were lastly to be considered. 


296. III. Scul/pture.— The final reductions of 
mountain form are owing either to disintegration, or 
to the action of water, in the condition of rain, rivers, 
or ice, aided by frost and other circumstances of 
temperature and atmosphere. 

All important existing forms are owing to disin- 
tegration, or the action of water. That of ice had 
been curiously overrated. As an instrument of sculp- 
ture, ice is much less powerful than water; the ap- 
parently energetic effects of it being merely the 
exponents of disintegration. A glacier did not pro- 
duce its moraine, but sustained and exposed the 
fragments which fell on its surface, pulverizing these 
by keeping them in motion, but producing very un- 
important effects on the rock below; the roundings 
and striation produced by ice were superficial ; while 
a torrent penetrated into every angle and cranny, 
undermining and wearing continually, and carrying 
stones, at the lowest estimate, six hundred thousand 
times as fast as the glacier. Had the quantity of 
rain which has fallen on Mont Blanc in the form 
of snow (and descended in the ravines as ice) fallen 
as rain, and descended in torrents, the ravines would 
have been much deeper than they are now, and the 
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glacier may so far be considered as exercising a pro- 
tective influence. But its power of carriage is un- 
limited, and when masses of earth or rock are once 
loosened, the glacier carries them away, and exposes 
fresh surfaces. Generally, the work of water and ice 
is in mountain surgery like that of lancet and sponge 
—one for incision, the other for ablution. No ex- 
cavation by ice was possible on a large scale, any 
more than by a stream of honey; and its various 
actions, with their limitations, were only to be under- 
stood by keeping always clearly in view the great law 
of its motion as a viscous substance, determined by 
Professor James Forbes. 

297. The existing forms of the Alps are, there- 
fore, traceable chiefly to denudation as they rose 
from the sea, followed by more or less violent 
aqueous action, partly arrested during the glacial 
periods, while the produced diluvium was carried 
away into the valley of the Rhine or into the North 
Sea, One very important result of denudation had 
not yet been sufficiently regarded ; namely, that 
when portions of a thick bed (as the Rudisten-kalk) 
had been entirely removed, the weight of the remain- 
ing masses, pressing unequally on the inferior beds, 
would, when these were soft (as the Neocomian 
marls), press them up into arched conditions, like 
those of the floors of coal-mines in what the miners 
called “creeps.” Many anomalous positions of the 
beds of Spatangenkalk in the district of the Lake of 
Annecy were in all probability owing to this cause: 
they might be studied advantageously in the slop- 
ing base of the great Rochers de Lanfon, which, 
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disintegrating in curved, nearly vertical flakes, each a 
thousand feet in height, were nevertheless a mere 
outlying remnant of the great horizontal formation 
of the Parmelan, and formed, like it, of very thin 
horizontal beds of Rudisten-kalk, imposed on shaly 
masses of Neocomian, modified by their pressure. 
More complex forms of harder rock were wrought 
by the streams and rains into fantastic outlines ; 
and the transverse gorges were cut deep where they 
had been first traced by fault or distortion. The 
analysis of this aqueous action would alone require 
a series of discourses ; but the sum of the facts was 
that the best and most interesting portions of the 
mountains were just those which were finally left, 
the centres and joints, as it were, of the Alpine 
anatomy. Immeasurable periods of time would be 
required to wear these away ; and to all appearances, 
during the process of their destruction, others were 
rising to take their place, and forms of perhaps far 
more nobly organized mountain would witness the 
collateral progress of humanity. 
J.B. 


THE RANGE OF INTELLECTUAL CONCEP- 
TION PROPORTIONED TO THE RANK 
IN ANIMATED LIFE.* 


A THEOREM. 


298. I suPPOSE this theorem to be a truism; but I 
venture to state it, because it is surely desirable that 
it should be recognised as an axiom by metaphysicians, 
and practically does not seem to me yet to have been 
so. I say “animated life” because the word “life” 
by itself might have been taken to include that 
of vegetables; and I say “animated” instead of 
“spiritual” life because the Latin “anima,” and 
pretty Italian corruption of it, ‘“‘alma,” involving the 
new idea of nourishment of the body as by the 
Aliment or Alms of God, seems to me to convey a 
better idea of the existence of conscious creatures 
than any derivative of ‘spiritus,” “‘pneuma,” or 
“ nsyche.” 

I attach, however, a somewhat lower sense to the 
word “conception” than is, I believe, usual with 
metaphysicians, for, as a painter, I belong to a lower 
rank of animated being than theirs, and can only 
mean by conception what I know of it. A painter 
never conceives anything absolutely, and is -indeed 
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incapable of conceiving anything at all, except as 
a phenomenon or sensation, or as the mode or locus 
of a phenomenon or sensation. That which is not 
an appearance, or a feeling, or a mode of one or the 
other, is to him nothing. 

299. For instance, he would deny the definition of 
the phenomenon which he is himself first concerned 
in producing—a line—as “length without breadth.” 
He would say, “ That which has no breadth is nothing, 
and nothing cannot be long.” He would define a 
line as a narrow and long phenomenon, and a mathe- 
matician’s idea of it as an idea of the direction of 
such a phenomenon. 

The act of conception or imagination with him, 
therefore, is merely the memory, simple or combined, 
of things that he has seen or felt. He has no ray, no 
incipience of faculty beyond this. No quantity of 
the sternest training in the school of Hegel, would 
ever enable him to think the Absolute. He would 
persist in an obstinate refusal to use the word “ think” 
at all in a transitive sense. He would never, for 
instance, say, ‘I think the table,” but “I think the 
table is turning,” or is not, as the case might be. 
And if he were to be taught in any school what- 
ever to conceive a table, his first demand would be 
that he should be shown one, or referred to other 
things that had the qualities of one in illustrative 
degree. > ; 

300. And even respecting the constant methods or 
laws of phenomena, he cannot raise the statement of 
them into an act of conception. The statement that 
two right lines can never enclose a space merely 
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appears to him another form of verbal definition, or, 
at the grandest, a definition in prophetic extent, saying 
in other words that a line which encloses, or ever may 
enclose, a space, is not, and never will be, a right one. 
He would admit that what he now conceives as two 
things, doubled, would always be what he now con- 
ceives as four things. But assuming the existence of 
a world in which, whenever two things were actually 
set in juxtaposition with other two things, they became 
actually three times, or actually five, he supposes that 
the practice of arithmetic, and laws of it, would 
change in relation to this new condition in matter ; 
and he accepts, therefore, the statement that twice 
two are four only as an_accident of the existing 
phenomena of matter. 

301. A painter therefore may, I think, be looked 
upon as only representing a high order of sensational 
creatures, incapable of any but physical ideas and 
impressions; and I continue my paper, therefore, 
only in the name of the docile, and therefore improv- 
able, part of the Brute Creation. 

And in their name I would suggest that we should 
be much more docile than we are if we were never 
occupied in efforts to conceive things above our 
natures. To take an instance, in a creature somewhat 
lower than myself. I came by surprise the other 
day on a cuttle-fish in a pool at low tide. On being 
touched with the point of my umbrella, he first filled 
the pool with ink, and then finding himself still 
touched in the darkness, lost his temper, and attacked 
the umbrella with much psyche or anima, hugging it 
tightly with all his eight arms, and making efforts, like 

LL. 2A 
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an impetuous baby with a coral, to get it into his 
mouth. On my offering him a finger instead, he 
sucked that with two or three of his arms with an 
apparently malignant satisfaction, and on being shaken 
off, retired with an air of frantic misanthropy into the 
cloud of his ink. 

302. Now, it seems to me not a little instructive 
to reflect how entirely useless such a manifestation 
of a superior being was to his cuttle-fish mind, and 
how fortunate it was for his fellow-octopods that 
he had no command of pens as well as ink, nor 
any disposition to write on the nature of umbrellas 
or of men. 

It may be observed, further, that whatever ideas he 
was able to form respecting either were positively 
false—so contrary to truth as to be worse than none, 
and simply dangerous to himself, so far as he might 
be induced to act upon them—that, namely, an 
umbrella was an eatable thing, or a man a conquerable 
one, that the individual man who looked at him was 
hostile to him or that his purposes could be interfered 
with by ejection of ink. Every effort made by the 
fish under these convictions was harmful to himself ; 
his only wisdom would have been to lie quietly and 
unreflectively in his pool. 

And with us painters also, the only result of any 
efforts we make to acquaint ourselves with the 
subjects of metaphysical inquiry has been an in- 
creased sense of the prudence of lying placidly and 
unreflectively in our pools, or at least limiting our- 
selves to such gentle efforts of imagination as may 
be consistent with the as yet imperfectly developed 
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powers, I do not say even of cephalopodic, but of 
Ascidian nervous centres. 

303. But it may be easily imagined how pleasantly, 
to persons thus subdued in self-estimation, the hope 
presents itself which is involved in the Darwinian 
theory, that their pools themselves may be capable 
of indefinite extension, and their natures of inde 
finite development—the hope that our descendants 
may one day be ashamed of us, and debate the 
question of their parentage with ant and 
disgust. 

And it seems to me that the aim of elementary 
metaphysical study might henceforth become more 
practical than that of any other science. For in 
hitherto taking little cognizance of the limitation of 
thought by the structure of the body, we have surely 
also lost sight of the power of certain modes of 
thought over the processes of that structure. Taking, 
for instance, the emotion of anger, of which the 
cephalopoda are indeed as capable as we are, but 
inferior to us in being unable to decide whether they 
do well to be angry or not, I do not think the 
chemical effect of that emotion on the particles of 
the blood, in decomposing and otherwise paralyzing 
or debilitating them, has-been sufficiently examined, 
nor the actual quantity of nervous energy which a 
fit of anger of given violence withdraws from the 
body and restores to space, neither the correlative 
power of volition in restraining the passion, or in 
directing the choice of salutary thought, as of salutary 
herbs on streams. And even we painters, who dare 
not call ourselves capable of thought, are capable of 
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choice in more or less salutary vision. In the degree 
in which we lose such power of choice in vision, so 
that the spectral phenomena which are the materials 
of our industry present themselves under forms 
beyond our control, we become insane ; and although 
for all our best work a certain degree of this insanity 
is necessary, and the first occurring conceptions are 
uncommanded, as in dreams, we have, when in 
health, always instantaneous power of accepting 
some, refusing others, perfecting the outlines and 
colours of those we wish to keep, and arranging 
them in such relations as we choose. 

304. And unquestionably the forms of the body 
which painters instinctively recognize as best, and 
call “beautiful,” are so far under the command of 
the plastic force of voluntary thought, that the 
original and future authority of such a plastic force 
over the whole of creation cannot but seem to 
painters a direct, though not a certain influence ; 
and they would at once give their adherence to the 
statement made many years since in his opening 
lectures in Oxford by the present Regius Professor 
of Medicine (as far as I can recollect approximately, 
in these terms)—that “it is quite as logical, and 
far more easy, to conceive of original anima as 
adapting itself to forms of substance, than of original 
substance as adapting to itself modes of mind.” 

305. It is surely, therefore, not too much to expect 
of future schools of metaphysicians that they will 
direct mankind into methods of thought which will 
be at once happy, unerring, and medicinal, and 
therefore entirely wise; that they will mark the 
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limits beyond which uniformity must be dangerous, 
and speculation vain ; and that they will at no distant 
period terminate the acrimony of theologians, and 
the insolences, as well as the sorrows, of groundless 
faith, by showing that it is appointed for us, in 
common with the rest of the animal creation, to live 
in the midst of an universe the nature of which is 
as much better than we can believe, as it is greater 
than we can understand. 
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Aiguilles Dru and de Servoz, their formation, 270. 
Albani, pictures of the elements by (Turin), 17-18. 
Alhambra, Moorish decoration of, its motives, 22. 

Alps, the, of Savoy, 290 segq. 

as from Turin, 1y-20. 

ae Pr or Milan, 240. 

See s. Aiguilles, Geology, Mountains. 

Amateurs’ art worthless as art, 6, 24. 
American war and slavery, 71. 
Anatomy in art and the Venetians, 23. 

A scientific, 200-2. 
Angelico, Fra, dress patterns, love of, ro. 

A »» purity of, 104. 

(See vol. i., s.v.) 

Anger, its physical effect in exhausting strength, 303. 
Anima, meaning of, 298. 
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Annecy, Lake of, geology of district, 297. 
Annunciation, sculpture of (S. Anastasia, Verona), 219. 
Apap the serpent, 47. 
Apollo, his sphere and function, 36. 
os Daphne and, 289. 
“Arabian Nights,” dervish’s ointment, 4. 
nA nr Prince Houssain, 213. 

Arbor vitee, structure of the, 285. 
Arch, the round, its origin, 260 7. (13). 
Architecture,* casts, etc., of, in museums, 133. 

oe law as expressed by, 235. 

i restoration destructive, 137. 
Arezzo Cathedral, S. Donato’s shrine (G. Pisano), 260 7. (9). 
Armitage, R.A., on art fellowships, 189. 
Art,+ best, pleasing to all, 218. 

,, Cheap, its effect on the public mind, 87, 96-97. 

,, chemistry and, how connected, 175. 

», Climate, the effect of, in making it private, not public, or. 

», Criticism, in what it consists, 7. 

ae ‘3 modern, 27, 

,, dilettantism is not, 24. 

», education: 

to aim often at producing art-judgment, not art itself, 
6, 24, 30. 

to aim at enabling the student to conceive nobly as 
well as to work finely, 173. 

the arts, their place in, 31. 

* See s. Alhambra, Arch, Byzantine, Cathedrals, Crystal Palace, 
Egypt, Florence, French, Genoa, Gothic, Lindsay, Lombard, London, 
Naturalism, Padua, Pantheon, Restoration, Rouen, Sculpture, Venice, 
Verona. (See also vol. i., s. Architecture.) 

+ See s. the following references: Architecture, Artists, Arundel 
Society, Author, Beauty, Books, Brush, Chemistry, Colour, Delinea- 
tion, Design, Dilettantism, Drawing, Dutch, Education, England, 
Engraving, Etching, Execution, Exhibition, Florence, French, Fresco, 
Galleries, Greece, Grey, History, Horse, Human Body, Inventions, 
Italian, Lectures, Lithography, Loan, Louvre, Morality, Museum, 
Music, National Gallery, Naturalism, Needlework, Norman, Outline, 
Painters, Painting, Photography, Pictures, Portraiture, Pupils, Reli- 
gion, Renaissance, Royal Academy, Sculpture, Seasons, Switzerland, 
Symbolism, Trade, Tree-drawing, Type, Venice, Verona, Versailles, 
Water-colour, Weaving, Woodcuts, Youth. (See also vol. i., s. Art.) 


* 
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Art, education, continued : 


” 


at home and abroad, 147. 
to be a liberal one, 172. 
schemes for practical (in Royal Academy), 175. 
schools of, to have a fixed method, 174. 
,, for workmen, motives of, philanthropic and 
commercial, 1. 
,, to aim at teaching them to see, 2-3. 
», application of art principles to trades, 2d. 
subjects in, a boy is to draw, but what? 35. 
and ugly surroundings, 147. 
its end not to amuse, but serious, 97. Sees. Dilettantism. 
in England: 
what it lacks, 24. 
no religious, 24. 
views of the uses of, 29. 
history : 
Christian and Pagan, division between, 134. 
decline of nation preceded by refinement in, 15. 
,», - and rise, as art is over- or under-valued, 2d. 
a 5 or followed for truth or pleasure, 21. 
judgment, our deficient, 7, 27. 
i; impossible without art practice, 7. 
laws of right and wrong in, exist, 27, 28, 85. 
ae xa oF a and are determinable, 30, 
31. (See vol. iii., 270.) 
-literature, past and present, 266. 
materials of, their relation to the work, 36, 
mechanical, its dignity, 33. 
method, there is a best way, 174. 
models, but few needed, 7. 
modern : 
its merits recognized by author, 27. 
has formed no school, 98. 
domestic sympathy of, 26. 
morality and : 
character the basis of, 25, 31. 
concomitant, in nations, 29. 
art gives us the feelings, history the doings of nations, 
123, 
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Art, continued : 
,, patronage, mercantile, 181. 
rr a results of money, etc., 189. 
,, Pictures, their prices, etc. Sees. Pictures. 
,, pleasure and, art to be pursued with pleasure, but not for 
pleasure’s sake, 21. 
,, public and private, which best? 91. See below—subjects. 
J os - “a enterprise in, 94, 222. 
¥ A “A é and national prosperity, 92. 
»y production of: 
art only to be got by enjoying and loving it, 8. 
but our love for it to be restrained, 13-15. 
to want it to sell is to make it unsaleable, 9. 
are we to have much art, or a few great artists? 95. 
and training, 8. 
,, railroad work in, 28. 
», savages alone have no, 29. 
», Slavery of doing bad work in, 72. 
,, subjects for: historical pictures, 26. See s. Pictures. 
», does not teach, but shows we are taught, 29. 
», temper in which to work: to be patient, 57. 
,, and truth, art great in relation to desire to be true, 22, 
», unity of, 175. 
,, the universities and: 
art-professorships at, 180. 
neglect of art at, 186. 
,, value of, as giving national character, 132. 
* an its recording power, 24. 
», variety of, bewildering, 27-28. 
», work of, nothing to be in vain in a, go. 
Artin Large Towns. Sees. Horsfall. 
Art Journal, articles by author in the: 
‘The Cestus of Aglaia,” 1865-66, 25 segg. 
Museum or Picture Gallery, 1880, 192 seg. 
Artists,* character and work, goodness of, connected, 31. 


* See for particular artists s. the following references :— 

Foreign Schools: Albani, Angelico, Bellini, Carpaccio, Cennini, 
Cima da Conegliano, Correggio, Crevelli, Cuyp, De la Roche, Domeni- 
chino, Doré, Diirer, Frére, Gérome, Ghirlandajo, Guido, Holbein, 
Luini, Mantegna, M. Angelo, Orcagna, Perugino, Pisano, Raphael, 
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Artists, continued : 
», Cities, life of young a, in modern, 82 segg. 
», education of young, 28. 
a Pe ,, deficient, 18r. 
s: ,, scholarly artists to be trained by the 
State, III. 
,, in England, their social position, 172. 
», great, enigmatical, 36. 
is ,, silent in proportion to their powers, 35. 
i ,, temper of, akin to insanity, 303. 
,, incomes of, 95. 
,, to be able to judge of their own work, 27. 
5, modern, fail of greatness because in goodness, 25. 
», pupils’ assistance, how far allowable, 190-91. 
,, temptation to catch the public eye, 181. 
», variety of art bewilders the young, 28. 
Arundel Society on S. Anastasia, Verona, and the Cavalli 
Chapel, 217 segq. 
Arve, the river, 270. 
Ascidian nervous centres, 302. 
Assaissement, geological, 273. 
Assyria, king of, the mad, 34. Sees. Bible, Dan. iv. 33- 
Athena, her sphere and function, 36. 
Athens conquers Persia, and is conquered by Sparta, 15. 
Athletics. Sees. Sport. 
Author,* (I.) Personal. 
(Il.) His works, etc.: (a) generally, (4) on art, (c) 
books of, quoted or referred to. 
(I.) character, lazy and nervous, 61. 
at Coniston, 261. 
drawings for Lowdon's Magazine, 270-71. 
a of Verona, 243-44. 
watching railway engine, 33. 


Rembrandt, Richter, Rubens, Tintoret, Titian, Van der Heyden, 
Velasquez, Veronese, Verrochio. 

English School: Armitage, Bewick, Blake, Bunney, Cruikshank, 
Frith, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Hunt (William), Landseer, Maclise, 
Prout, Redgrave, Reynolds, Richmond (G.), Riviére, Schnorr, Tenniel, 
Tumer, Wilkie, Wilson. (See also vol. i., s. Artists.) 

* And see vols. i. and iii., s. Author. 
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Author, (I.) Personal, continued - 
“Robinson Crusoe,” his edition of, as a boy, 88. 
travels, etc., of : 
at Herne Hill, 1836, 279. 
3, Oxford, 1839, 283. 
», Verona (sketch), 1841, 253. 
before National Gallery Site Commission, 1857, 114 seqq. 
seldom in Germany, never at Dresden, 1857, 119. - 
at Turin, 1858, 10-11, 44. 
in north of Switzerland, 1858, 16-17. : 
at Cambridge School of Art, Oct. 29th, 1858, 1 
before Public Institutions Committee, 1860, 139. 
», Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 168. 
at Denmark Hill, March oth, 1865, 59. 
», Verona, summer 1869, 243. 
», Pisa, April, 1872, 257. 
5, Brantwood, June, 1876, 265. 
“A June, 1883, 268. 
», Working Men’s College, 126, 139. 
(IL.) his work and writings: 
(a) generally ; 
analysis and close observation, 88. 
ae effect of, on his religious feelings, 255. 
cloud-studies of, 267, 
contradicts himself three times at least, 13. 
dogmatism, accused of, 33. 
experiences, gives not his opinions but his, 88 and z. 
more in fields than libraries, 103. 
his life-teaching, 265. 
(4) on art: 
its effect, men think but do not paint pictures, 83. 
execution in art, why he is careless of high, 89. 
modern art, its merits recognized by him, 27. 


(c) d00ks of, quoted or referred to: 

‘A Joy for Ever,’ p. 120, on trade-guilds, 3 x. 

‘Aratra Pentelici,’ additional lecture. See below, Michael 
Angelo. 

‘Ariadne Florentina,’ pp. 97 segqg-, §§ 115-16, on engraving, 
81m. 

‘Arrows of the Chace,’ i. 82, Letter to Leicester Art Com- 

mittee, 192. 
ii. 162, on Italian inundations, 241. 
‘Ast of England,’ 170 and 232, “‘ demoniac sunset,” 267. 
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Author (II.) books of, continued - 
©Cestus of Aglaia,’ 25 segg. 


Ay m4 aim of, to determine art laws, 29-31, 85. 

+ correspondence on, invited, and_ with 
what result, 30, 32, 44 %., 72+ 

= = style of, desultory, 85. 

a m chapter of, read by author in ‘ Pleasures 


of England,’ 46 2. 
‘Deucalion,’ chapter viii., on snakes’ motion, 200. 
© Fors Clavigera,’ picture of child and dog, 211. 
‘Giotto and his Works in Padua,’ author’s knowledge of 
Giotto at time of writing, 260 7. (10). 
‘Love’s Meinie,’ Swallow Lecture, on flight of birds, 200. 
‘Michael Angelo and Tintoret,’ 256 7. 
‘Modern Painters,’ vol. iii., p. 106, True and False Griffins, 
243. 
Opening of Crystal Palace’ referred to, 195. 
‘ Pleasures of England,’ ‘ Cestus of Aglaia’ read during, 46. 
Pre-Raphaelites,’ ‘Letters to the 77zes on the. See vol. i., 
s. ‘ Arrows of the Chace. 
‘Queen of the Air,’ reprints of ‘ Cestus of Aglaia,’ 45 #., 84. 
‘Stones of Venice,’ vol.-ii.; p. 234, on Ducal Palace traceries, 
260 #. (14). : 
aa = vol. iii., p. 82, tomb of J. Cavalli, 230. 
fn “6 a p. 125, noble grotesque, 247. 
‘Time and Tide,’ on trade guilds, 3 . 
Turner,’ ‘ Notes on (1857), 119, 121. 


Avarice, modern, 261. 


Baccuus, his sphere and meaning, 36. 
Bakewell’s ‘‘ Geology,” i. 375, referred to, 270. 
Baldacchino, origin of the, 228. 
Balzac. Sees. Doré, and vol. iii. s. Balzac. 
Baptism of Christ. See s. Cavalli Chapel, 222, etc. 
Barbarism, character and creed of early, 235. 
Barbarossa and the Lombard League, 233. (See vol. iii., 5.0.) 
Basle, cathedral of, induration of sandstone, 272. 

,,  Holbein’s drawings at, 44. 
Beauty an-aid to belief, 267. 

,, carnal and true, 2d, 
love of, and desire for change, 97. 
and morality, relation of, 268. 
» sense of, its education, 26. 

(See vol. iii., s.v.) 
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Beauty,” ‘‘ Study of, 266. See s, Horsfall. 
Belief, beauty an aid to, 267. 
», immaterial compared with knowledge, 260 7. (5). 
Bellini, Giovanni, love of dress-patterns, 10. 
- ii Madonnas by, 253. 
A a0 work of: S. Jerome (National Gallery), 238. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Bewick, his style simple, 88. 
7 woodcuts of, 108. 
Bex (Valais), mines at, and heat of streams, 276, 
Bible quoted or referred to: (See also vols. i. and iii., 5.U.) 


* Gen. i. ro. ‘ Saw that it was good’ (Lxx. cvvetSyars), 27. 
aay pills pT. ‘ Dust shalt thou eat all thy days,’ 47. 
Bo) ES Lot’s wife, 50. 
Judg. v. 20. ‘The stars in their courses,’ 83. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24. ‘That which costs me nothing,’ 26s. 
Job xix. 24. ‘Graven with an iron pen,’ 67. 


Ps. xxiv. 3. ‘Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?’ 
(Vulg. and Lxx.), 66. 
Prov. xix. 17. - ‘Lend unto the Lord,’ 265. 


53) Ne 2s “Searching all the inward parts (Lxx.), 77- 
Eccl. ix. ro, 


‘“Whatsoever your hand findeth to do,’ etc., 72. 

Oy baesey ‘There is no device nor work in the grave,’ 70, 
Dan. iv. 33. Nebuchadnezzar’s madness : ‘ eat grass as oxen,’ 34. 
Matt. xii, 25. ‘A house divided against itself,’ r12. 

Luke x. 30 segg. The good Samaritan, 47. 

ap RES ‘He took out two pence,’ etc., 265. 
John iii. 8. ‘Born of the Spirit,’ 34. 

Acts v. 8. Ananias’ ‘Yea, for so much,’ 72. 


Birch’s ‘‘ Ancient Pottery and Porcelain,” r1o. 
Birds, books on English, rse. 
», lectures on, for working men, 149-52. 
», Study of their action, to be shown in museums, 201-2, 
(See vol._iii., 280,) 
Blake, W., failure of, 28. 
=F on the blots of Rubens and Titian, 28. 
iS power and temper of (cf. Doré), 83. 
Bolderius, Gerard, his tomb in S. Anastasia, Verona, 221. 
Books read and shelved, 67. 
», Wwe need but few, 99. © 
», desire for new, implies love of none, 2d. 
» fiction, morbid analysis in modern, 267. 
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Books, continued : 
» illustrated, classes and principal examples of, 102. 


* + educational importance of, 87 segq. 
An 5 effect in checking imagination, 89-90. 
5; (CY. vol. iii., 129.) 
a3 af wide field for artists in, 73. 
5 Ph modern, characteristics of, 26. 
“ i ey not of lasting value, and why, go. 
AA 5 novels, illustrations to, 83. 
A * volume of poems with vile engravings, 69. 
Pr si production of, economically considered, 92. 


And see for different authors quoted and books referred to 
s. Books and s. Arabian Nights, Balzac, Bible, Birch, Byron, 
Champfleury, Chaucer, Classics, Coleridge, Dante, Dickens, 
Don Quixote, Egypt, Gould, Heyne, Homer, Horace, *Lind- 
say, Marmontel, Moliére, Newspapers, Plato, Robinson 
Crusoe, Rogers, Scott, Shakespeare, Smith (Sydney), Swift, 
Tennyson, Thomson, Virgil, Wordsworth. (See vol. i., s.v.) 
_ Booth, Mr. Sclater, on Publie Institutions Commission, 139 7. 
Border-peasantry, character of, 264. 
Botany. Sees. Arbor, Leaves, Trees. 
British Constitution, principles of ‘‘ Do as you like,” etc., 203. 

,, Institution, 1864, pictures in, 26. 

,, Museum, arrangement of, good, 194. 


4 rr evening exhibitions at, 161. 
3 a6 Holbein’s drawings at, 44. 
“a ee sharks in, 194. 


a "a statue in, the finest, 107. 
Broughton, Lord, on National Gallery Commission, 1857, 114 7. 
Brown, Rawdon, his help to author, 226 7. 
Brush and pen, their proper use, 87. 
Bunney, J., drawings of Verona, 242-43. 
Burgess, A., 55 4 ae eas 
Burne Jones, E. See vol. i., s.v. 
Byron quoted, ‘Childe Harold,” iii. 68, ‘‘ Lake Leman woos 
me,” etc., 269. 
“Manfred,” ‘‘ The glacier’s cold and restless 
mass,” etc., 275. 
(See vol. iii., s.v.) 
Byzantine churches, form of, 260 7. (1). 
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CADORE, Titian at, 80. 
Caricature, 104, 112. Sees. Punch. 
Carpaccio, one of the great masters, 238. 
9 his ‘‘ Joachim and Anna,” 253. 
Castelbarco tomb, 245-47. ‘Sees. Verona. 
Cathedrals. Sees. Arezzo, Basle. 
Cavalli Chapel, Verona, 217, 222 segq. 
- ,, frescoes and tombs in, 223-25. 
. fraily its rise and members, etc., 225-26. 
,, Jacopo, his tomb at Venice, 226, 
Cennini, Cennino, to have a place in the National Gallery, 
124. 
Champfleury, novel of, on artist life in Paris, 82. 
Change, love of, as such, 97. 
Charlemagne, his descent into Italy, 20. 
Charles of Anjou (1271), 229. 
Chaucer always means the lovely thing first, 48, 
6 “« Assembly of Foules,” 49. 
5 ‘« Flower and Leaf,” 289. 
- Griselda, 50-51. 
- Patience and the sandhill, 46, 48. 
(See vol. iii., s. Chaucer.) 
Chemistry, art (colours) and, 175. 
Children, effect of illustrated books on their imagination, 89. 
See s. Education (and vol. iii., s. Children). 
Chiswick Press (‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”), 88. 
Christ bound, but not enslaved, 71. 
” “ Life of, pictures and sculptures of. See s. Rossetti, 
Verona (also vol. iii., s. Christ). 
Church, Oxford, Dean of. Sees, Liddell. 
‘Christian Art and Symbolism,” Tyrwhitt’s (author's preface), 
254 Seqq. 
Christianity, development and decline of, 234. 
Church Establishment, 268. (See vol. iii., s. Church.) 
Cima da Conegliano, one of the great masters, 238. 
sy 5 his ‘‘S. John” (Venice), 223, 253. 
Cities, modern, artists’ education in, 82. 
“fy AG faith impossible in hideous, 267. 
(See vol. iii., s. Cities.) 
Class distingtions on the Continent and at home, 163. 
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Class, rise in your, not out of it, 141, 155. 
Classics, value of illustrated edition of the, I05, 110. 
Clergymen, English acceptance of, as gentlemen, 111. 
st preaching of, its value, 67. 
(See vol. iii., s. Clergy.) 
Cockerell, Mr., R.A., on National Gallery Commission, 1857, 
II4 Mm. 
Coinage, bronze, its debasing effect on national education, ‘196. 
Coins. Sees. Tarentum. 
Coleridge quoted, ‘‘ Innocent, steady, and wise,” etc., 39. 
(And see vol. iil., 5.v.) 
Colours and chemistry, 175- 
standard to be issued by the Royal Academy, 175. 
(See vol. i., s. Colour, and Vehicles). 
Commerce, modern, and “ Merry England,”’ 165. 
free trade, and France, 167. 
oppression of, 164. 

(See vol. iii., s.v.) 
Competition a.bad and crushing system, 154. 
between both nations and men, 156. 
of English and foreign workmen, 142. 
the principle of struggle v. that of help, 167. 

See s. Economy. 
Conception, meaning of the word, 298. 
Conrad of Franconia, 228. 
Conservation of force, modern doctrine, 36. 
Constance, Lake of, and the Rhine, 269. 
Contemporary Review, author's “ Intellectual Conception” 
(May, 1871), 298 segg. ; paper by Vernon Lee quoted, 267. 
Contentment does exist, 155; 
but not among second-rate workmen, 20. 
Continent, art education in England and on the, 147. 
Correggio, birthplace of, 233. (See vol. i., 5.v.) 
Costume, national, in Switzerland, 166. 
Coxe, Dr., of the Bodleian, 262. 
“ Cradled in his calling,” picture, 1864, 26. 
Creed, power of, in Gothic period, 236. 
Crevelli to have a place in the National Gallery, 135: 
Croquet as a pastime, roo. 
“ Crucifixion,” sculpture of (S, Anastasia, Verona), 219. 
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Crucifixion,” ‘‘ Sunset after the, English picture (1864), 26. 

Cruikshank, George, at Cambridge School of Art, 1858, 1 7. 

Crystal Palace, author’s hopes of its use, how little realised, 195. 
7% as a resort for working men, 165. 

Cupids, by Albani, at Turin, 18. 

Cuttle-fish, author’s study of its temper, 301-2. 

Cuyp, his subjects, his sunlight and repose, 124. 


Da VINCI, Leonardo, his love of dress, to, 
a ‘i his engineering, 240. 
rr o one of the great masters, 238. 
* as his scholarly temper, 111. 
i a his Cena, well engraved, 7o. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Deedalus and the honey-comb, 4o. 
Dalziel, engraver, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” illustrated by, 88 7. 
ne a woodcuts by, ro2. 
o + », praised, 109. 
Dante at the palace of the Scaligers, 250. 
», ‘*Divina Commedia,” its moral teaching, 236. 
», the time of, 233-34. 
», works of, quoted or referred to: 
Inf. i. 1, “‘ Nel mezzo del cammin,” 61. 
yy iii, 5x, ‘‘ Guarda e passa,” 104. 
Purg. xvi. 115-17, ‘‘In sul paese ch’ Adice,” etc., 239. 
y)  Xviii. 96, ‘Cui buon voler,” etc. (Noble Impatience), 
58. 
(And see vols. i, and iii., s, Dante.) 
Daphne, myth of, 289. 
Darkness, Greek god of, 36. 
Darwinism, logical result of, the contempt of posterity, 303. 
(See vol. iii., 14 7.) 
Davy, scientist, 282. 
De la Roche, Paul, his work historical and ideal, 26. 


7 », his works: Academy, Paris, 190. 
De Saussure on Rocca-Melone, 20 m. 
A ,, temperature of water, 276-77. 


Death: -Sybil, the, in Paris and Rome, 82. 
Delineation, its proper virtues, 87. 
Denmark Hill} March day at, 59. 
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Design, more execution and less, than formerly, 142. 
Devotion, external aids to, 260 z. (6). 
Dickens, Charles, on the Crystal Palace, 195. 

(See vol. iii., s. Dickens.) 
Dilettanti Society, engravings published by, 106. 
Dilettantism, art not to be pursued in, 24. F 
Disintegration, effect of, on mountain forms, 296. 
Domenichino and Guido, rivalry between, 174. 
Dominican churches, character of, 222. 
“Don Quixote” referred to (‘‘ We are all mad Sanchos”), 52. 
Door-knockers, lion's head design, 200. 
Dora, the, 240. 

Doré, Gustave, and William Blake, similar powers of, 82. 
re A his Balzac’s ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques,” 24. 
Drawing, lessons in, to aim at perspective, not display, 5- 

ss + outlines of various objects, 39 se7g. 
:; and painting not to rival each other, 87. 
Dresden, author never there (1857), 119. 
is Holbein’s Madonna, 119. 
As Raphael's San Sisto, 1b. 
, Rembrandts at, 78. 
Dress, love of, 9-10. 

»,  -patterns, love of, by great artists, Io. 

,, of working classes at home and abroad, 163, 166, 
Du Pré, Mr., on Public Institutions Committee, 139 7. 
Duck’s wing, action of a, 202. 

Diirer, A., answer of ‘‘Sir, it cannot be better done,” 27, 57, 212. 

” ,, no accidental effects in, 81. 

‘ », engravings of, 90. 


56 n PP models, 187. 
3 ,, Outlines of, use of the black line, 80. 
As ,, his scholarly temper, III. 
a », works of: 
Cannon, 43. 


BS soldier’s hand in it, 80. 
Melancholia, 36. 
“Life of the Virgin” (best woodcuts existing), 
108. 
“Youth Surprised by Death” (and Rembrandt's), 


79+ 
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Dutch school of art, its low morality, 26. 
5 as indicates a quiet and cold character, 123. 


EARLY closing, and leisure for workmen, 140, 15}. 

Earth and sun, motion of, illustrating laws of art, 14. 
,, temperature of, 274-76, 278. 

Economy, always an ethical question, 96. 

. supply and demand, rox. 

See s. Class, Commerce, Competition, Dress, Early 
closing, England, Enterprise, Gentlemen, Getting on, 
Labour, Liberty, Progress, Railways, Rent, Slavery, Thirl- 
mere, Trade, Work, Working-men, and vol. iii. s. Economy. 
(See also vol. i., s. Economy.) 

Education, the arts in, 32. Sees, Art. 

or and artists, 172. 

. for children, the main question, 147. 

és coinage as affecting national, 196. 

FA is it to be a little for all, or perfect for a few? 96. 

I and the law of supply and demand, ror, 

(See vol. iii, s. Education.) 
Egypt, art of, its lessons, 36. 
», work on, ‘‘ Déscription de l’Egypte,” 103, 107. 
Elcho, Lord, on the Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 168 x. 
England, art of, and climate, 91. For Art of England, see 
s. Author. 

a 1, despised in, 12, 15. 

re », view of its uses, 29. 

es », gift of colour, 156. 

Bs », engraving, books of, 69. 

% », has had few great painters, 22, Sees, Art. 

Pr character of people not dull, 166, 

nA “. Ms and French, imagination of, 83. 

* decline of, and commerce and machinery, 165, 264. 

a homes of, either over- or under-furnished, too, 

an laughter of, the best in the world, rr2. 

=H merry, when it ceased to be; may be so again? 16s, 
See s. Commerce, Modernism, Sport (and vol. iii. s. England). 

Engraving, atmospheric effects in, 58. 
y book of modern poems and, 69. See s. Books, 
a dignity of, and domestic value, 67. 
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Engraving, continued : 
- and engravers. See s. Dalziel, Diirer, Goodall, 
Holbein, Le Febre, Marc Antonio. 
5 etching and, 73. 
- French school of, 24. 
% kinds of (line, wood, caricature), 103 seg. 
7 line, pure, 103. 
- lines in, number of, 57, 80. 
= masters of. Mare Antonio and Diirer, 187. 
Bs mechanical skill wanted in, and why, 106, 
A modern, excellence of some, 58. 
+ patience needed for, 53, 56 segq. 
5 photography not the rival of, 53. 
- choice of subject in, deliberate, 68. 
ay work for, in unengraved pictures of old masters, 70. 
See s. Etching, Lithography, Woodcutting. 
Enigmas of great men, 36, 48. 
Enterprise, motives of, ncaa v. dividends, 265. 
Epinal, breccia at, 273. : 
Etching, accidental effects of, 8r. 
a subtle beauty cannot be rendered by, 81-82. 
», engraving and, 73. 
- ef ,, distinct, 80. 
,, the mask of ignorance, 80. Sees. Engraving. 
Evesham, battle of, 229. 
Excitement, national love of, ror. (See vol. ill, 5:0) 
Execution and design in art, 142. 
Exhibition of 1862, painting and sculpture at, 184. 
See s. Pictures, Royal Academy. 
Ezzelin, cruelty of, 233. 


Farrtu, insolence of groundless, 305. (See vol. iii., 5..) 
,, cannot live in ugly towns, 267. 
Faraday, Prof., on National Gallery Commission, 1857, 114 7. 
Feltre, Jacopo Cavalli refuses to assault, 230. 
Fiction, modern. Sees. Books (and vol. iii. s. Fiction, Literature), 
Flora, no Greek goddess corresponding to, 289. 
Florence, coins of, 223. 
places, etc., at: 
Baptistery, Etruscan, 260 7. (2). 
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Florence, places, etc., at, continued : 
galleries of, their arrangement, 114. 
Loggia dei Langi, 260 7. (13). 
Or San Michele, 260 7. (13). 
Uffizii Gallery, its arrangement, 147. 
Tribune, its influence and size, 206, 
(See also vol. i., 5.v.) 
Forbes, J., on glaciers, 297. 
Fox-hunting, 69. 
France, Institute of, election to, 168. 
,, institutions in, public, 158. 
French architecture, restoration of, 137. Sees. Paris. 
,, character, and English, imagination in, 83. 
a ar 5 their power of arrangement, 184. 
ag ee galleries, Sees, Louvre. 
», gift of colour, 156. 
» engraving (eaux fortes), 73. 
», woodcutting, 109. 
Frére, Edouard, his domestic painting, 26. 
Fresco, its merits, 86. 
», Meaning of the term, 176, 190. 
», by Maclise and Delaroche, 190. 
Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day,” 210. 


GAINSBOROUGH, one of the few great English painters, 22. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Galileo, his solitary labours, 282. 
Galleries, arrangement of pictures, etc., 114 segq. 
“a . Ais to be chronological, 116. 
“5 decoration of, 122. 
is and museums, distinct, 134. 
See s. Florence, Louvre, Museum, National Gallery, 
Pictures, South Kensington, Working-men. 
Gas, effect on pictures, 144, 146. 
Geneva, lake of, and the Rhone, 269. 
Gentlemen, English idea of professions for, 111, 172. 
Geology, author's paper on Savoy Alps, 286 segg. 
See s., Alps, Assaissement, Bakewell, De Saussure, Epinal, 
Forbes, Glaciers, Limestone, London, Mont Blanc, Moun- 
tains, Righi, Rocca-Malone, Stone, Strata, 
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Gérome, tone of his work, 82. 
Gessler, death of, 15. 
Getting on, what does it mean? 60 segg. 
Ghibellines and Guelphs, 228. 
Ghirlandajo, no good engravings of, 70. 
Gilbert, Dalziel’s engravings from, 102. 
Giorgione, love of dress patterns, Io. 
fy a model in painting, 187. 
Giotto, circle drawn by, the 0 of Giotto, 35, 260 7. (10). 
», works, etc., of: 
at Florence, Campanile, Astronomy, 260 7. (12). 
3 = Noah, 260 7. (11). 
(See vol, i., s.v.) ; 
Girton College, 215. 
Glaciers, colour of the ice, 269. 
*e formation and action of, 296. 
is Forbes’ theory of viscous, 2. 
i moraine of Chamouni, 273. 
Re stones in, 279. 
‘ streamis of, their temperature, 275. 
Gnauth, chromo-lithograph of Cavalli monuments by, 217 7. 
Good, one and immortal, 75. 
Goodall, engravings to Rogers’ poems, 102. 
Goodness, its cheerful childhood and calm age, 212. 
Gothic period, the, 236. 
», Springing lines of, 243. 
», at Verona, 234, 236. 
Goths in Europe, 15. 
Gould's Birds, 152. 
Government, duty of, in art-education, 162. 
Granite, disintegration of, 273. 
Greece, Roman conquest of, 15. 
5 art, want of books on, r1o. 
“a ,, its lessons, 36. 
Ps ,», religion the basis of, 22. 
» mythology. Sees, Mythology. 
Grey, a noble colour, 51. 
Griffin (Verona), 243. 
Griselda. Sees. Chaucer. 
Grison Grey, 51. 
Il. 


to 
Q 
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Grote, Mr., professor of history, R.A., 185. 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, 228. 

Guide books for English tourists, 258. 
Guido, rivalry of, with other masters, 174. 


HANBURY, Mr., on Public Institutions Committee, 139. 
Hannibal crossing the Alps, 20. 
Happiness not in having more than we can enjoy, 99. 
ee in little things, 268. 

Hapsburg, 16. 
Hardy at Trafalgar, 214. 
Haste, true, 65, 66. 
Hazlitt on Rembrandt, 76. 
Head, Sir E., on Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 168 x. - 
Hegel, 299. 
Heyne’s Virgil, 103. 

a Arethusa’s fountain in, 105. And sees. Art. 
History and art, the lessons of, 123, 132. And sees, Art. 

», course of, luxury precedes decline, 15. 

And see s. Agincourt, American War, Athens, Barbarossa, 
Cavalli, Charlemagne, Charles of Anjou, Conrad, Evesham, 
Ezzelin, Ghibellines, Guelphs, Innocent IV., Legnano, Lydia, 
Marengo, Milan, Montfort, Morgarten, Nations, Pavia, 
Roman, Rudolph, Scaliger, Theodoric, Valerius (and vol. iii., 
s. History). 

Hogarth, sincerity of, 22. 

0 ‘Marriage a la Mode,” 2d. 

Holbein, Hans: use of the black line by (and Rembrandt), 80. 
mA 5 engravings of, go. 


te % outlines of, 38, 43-44. 

i i scholarly temper of, 111. 

a ni Tyrwhitt, Rey. St. J., on, 257. 
3 ay works of: 


drawings of (Basle and Brit. Museum), 44. 
Madonna (Dresden), how exhibited, 119. 
Holland, Sir H., hon. sec. to Royal Academy, 185. 
Homer, Iliad xiv. 220-21 (motto to Cestus of Aglaia), 25. 
Hood, Thomas, his healthy wit, 112. 
Hook (artist), his domestic work, 26. 
Horace notes Odes i, 28, 3-4, ‘‘ munera pulveris,” 58. 
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Horse, antagonistic to English art, harmonious to Greek, 109. 
», how to draw in outline, 41-42. 

Horse-leech’s law of supply and demand, ror. 

Horsfall, Mr., at Manchester, pamphlet by, 266. 

Human body perfectly painted by the Venetians only, 23. 

Hunt, William, his education limited, 28. 

,, Style, change in later, 86. 

», work, appreciation of and joy in his own, 27. 
a ee 5, 9, Of, in author’s possession, 2d, 

Hunter, W. P., on induration of sandstone, 272. 

Hurry, an instinct of, 61. 


Ice. Sees. Glaciers. 
Illustrated books. Sees. Books. 
Imagination checked by having nothing left to it. See s. Books, 
Impatience, Dante’s noble, 58. 
Infidelity blind to spiritual beauty, 267. 
Innocent IV. and Milan, 228. 
Insanity and high temper of great artists, 303. 
Intellect and feeling, how to get them cheaply, 111. 
Inundations in Italy (e.g., 1868), how to check, 239-40. 
Inventions, good and bad, 75. 
e if we only knew how to use them, 80. 
Italian art, examples of, for England, author’s efforts to get, 241. 
,, child (and Patience) described, 46. 
,, history and the pursuit of pleasure, 20. 
»,  inundations and rivers, 239-40. 
Italy, her rivers, like her people, need government, 241. 
,, tourists in, called to admire what they cannot enjoy, 217. 
JOURNALISM as a profession, III. 
Jura, the, materials and formation of, 290, 294. 


KEATS quoted: ‘‘human serpentry,” 47. (See vol. iii., s.v.) 
Kensington Museum. See s. South Kensington. 

Kinglake quoted on the desert flies, 74. 

Kinnaird, Mr. (on Public Institutions Committee), 139. 


LAsour, kinds of, research and creation, 31. 
See s. Economy, Work, Working-men, 
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Lake District, railways and ravages in the, 261. 
Landseer, Edwin, 100. 
Latin proverbs quoted. See s. Ne sutor, etc.; Rem acu, etc. 
Laughter, English, the best in the world, 112, 
Laurel. Sees. Daphne. 
Law, as expressed by Lombard architecture, 235. 
Lawyers, why not train more artists and fewer, I11. 
(See vols. i. and iii., s.v.) 

Leader, sad wise valour, the character for a, 112. 
Leaves, growth, etc., of, 286. 
Lectures on art will not produce art, 8. 

=F ,, for working classes, 149-51. 
Leech, his caricatures, 102. 
Le Febre’s engraving of Titian’s Peter Martyr, 70. 
Legnano, battle of, 228. (See vol. iii., 89.) 
Leicester, author's letter to Art Committee at, 192, 204, 210. 
Liberty, what is it really ? 73, 84. 
Liddell, Dean, portrait of his children, 104. 
Life, shortness of, calculated (how little we can do in it), 61, 64, 99. 
Light and darkness in art, use of words in prayers, 4. 

See s. Chiaroscuro. 
», useless without sight, 4. 
Limestone, contortions of, 271. 
=n wave, Savoy Alps, 294. 

Lindsay, Lord, ‘‘ Christian Art” quoted, on Byzantine churches, 

260 ”. (1). (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Literature, art-, 266. 

Norman and Lombard, savagery of, 235. 

See s. Books (and vol. iii., s.v.). 

Lithography, art value of, 113. 
Loan exhibitions of pictures, 148. 
Lombard architecture expressive of law v. passion, 235-36, 

” ” (Verona), 234-35. 

"1 period in art and literature, 235. 

iv history of, 228 segq. 

nn League, 231. 

: plain, the central scene of Italian history, 233. 
London East End Museum, proposed, 150. 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, author's articles in, 

269, 2703272, 274. 
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Louvre, the, arrangement of, 195. 
3 the grand room at, a model of display only, 121. 
20 pictures in: 
Tintoret’s Susannah, 28. 
Veronese’s Magdalen, 28, 117. 
Love in Chaucer, 49. 
,,_ the only good (Marmontel), 65. 
Lucca, cathedral of, S. Michele, 260 7. (7). See vol. i. s, 
Quercia (for Ilaria). 
Lucerne, Lake of, its zigzag form, 294. 
Luini, a master, 239. 
», no good engravings of his works, 70. 
Lydian luxury and defeat by Persia, 15. 


MACHINE work, the tenth muse, 34. 
is ,, railway engine, 33-34. And sees. Railways. 
Maclise, Westminster frescoes, 190. 
Magazines. Sees. ph gh sf en Loudon (and vol. i. s.v.). 
Magnesium light, 54. 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition (1858), 148. 
See s. Thirlmere. 
” « Farewell (song), 266. 
Mantegna, birthplace of, 233. 
> leaf-painting, 260 7, (15). 
” a master, 238. 
is portraiture of, 253. 
Marble, durability of, 273. 
Marc Antonio, a model in engraving, 187. 
March day, at Denmark Hill, described, 59. 
Marengo, battle of, 20. 
Marmontel quoted, love as the only good, 64. 
Maskelyne and Cooke, Messrs., 199. 
Masters, the Time of the, in art, 237-38. 
Matilda, Queen, her needle-work, 216. 
Matin promontory, 58. 
Maurice of Savoy, Cardinal, his choice of pictures, 17. 
5 90 his villa at Turin (7.v.), 18 segq. 
Metaphysics, suggestions for a practical science of, 303. 
See s. Anima, Anger, Hurry, Imagination, Insanity, 
Mockery, Pleasure, Wit. 
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Meteorology, author on its beauty and use (1839), 280 segq. 
rr co-operation essential in, 278. 
M. Angelo, author’s heresies against, 256. (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Milan, history of, 1000-1300, 228. 
Millais, J. E. See vol. i., s.v. 
Milman, Dean, on National Gallery Commission, 1857, 114 7. 
= - professor of literature to Royal Academy, 185. 
Mind, female and male, look for strength and delicacy, 126. 
» and matter, 304. 
Mines, temperature of streams in, 276. 
Mockery and wit compared, 112. 
Modernism, inventions of, 54. (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Mont Blanc, granite ranges of, 270. 
»  Brezon, 294. 
», saléve, 22. 
5,  Wiso, 46. 
See s, Aiguilles, Alps, Geology. 
Montfort, Guy and Simon de, 229. 
Monthly Packet, Miss Owen's essays on art in, 258. 
Morality and beauty, relations of, 268. 
Morgarten, 16. 
Mountains, structure of, 290. Sees. Geology. 
Munich, Titian’s Charles V., 28. 
Murray's Guide on S. Anastasia, Verona, 217 7., 258. 
Muse, the tenth (Machinery), 34. . 
Museum, accessibility of a, essential, 157. 
5 arrangement of a, to be permanent, 192. 
- coffee-room to be attached to, 196. 
A contents of, only what is good of its kind, 203. 
” 5 “0 ne and eternallyright, 212. 
oP rt a needlework room in, 273 segg. 
; definition of: not a charnel-house (anatomy), 199-202. 
af + nor a lounge, 209. 
aA iy ,, theatre, 2d. 
Aa to be elegant, 192, 195. 
1 entrance fee to, what, 195-96. 
i) explanations printed under each object, 145, 157, 161, 
193. 
» function of a, 192, 197. 
= gailery and, distinct, 134. 
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Museum, continued + 
13 historical art-galleries of a, 207. 
Pfs natural history, to be in all towns, 152. 
e me Pe birds how to be exhibited, 202, 
¥ pictures for, what kind suitable, 211. 
3 trades’, 205-6. 
x working men’s, what it should contain, 146. 
See s. British Museum. 
Music, desire for new, means carelessness for old, 97. 
,» public judgment of, and of pictures, 169. 
Mythology, spirits or forces of old Greek, 36. 
FA Greek, on the human arts, 37. 
See s. Aglaia, Apollo, Bacchus, Dzedalus, Daphne, Flora, 
Orpheus, Scylla, Sisyphus, Tantalus, Taras, Urania, Venus, 
Vulcan. 


NANT D’ARPENAZ, waterfall of, 271. 
Napoleone della Torre (1274), 230. 
National Gallery Commission, 1857, author’s evidence, 114 seq. 
*; » contents of a true, 133. 
PA », enlargement of and exhibitions at the, 143. 
“8 he i ,, want of space at, 157, 160. 
evening exhibitions at, 161. 
to be a library of art, 125. 
situation of, to be central, 127. 
a ,, two galleries proposed—(a) popular, (2) 
precious, 128, 144, 147. 
for working men, 161. 
Pa ,, works in the: 
Bellini’s S. Jerome, 238. 
Perugino’s Raphael and Tobit, 238. 
Turner’s bequest, 28. 
Nations, decline of, with luxury and art, 15. Sees. Education. 
Natural history, illustrated books of, suggested, 107. 
as a study for working men, 146. 
See s. Science. 
Naturalism, vulgar and non-vulgar, 260 . (4). 
“Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” quoted, 203, 215. 
Needlework, the first art, 206-9. 
of a museum of, proposed, 213-16, 


” ” 
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Newspapers, woodcuts in illustrated, 109. 

See s, Magazines, Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
Newton, his work, solitary, 282. 
Norman art and literature, savagery of, 235. 


OIL-PAINTING, water-colour and, difference between and 
merits of, 86. (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Omnibus-drivers, use of illustrated papers by, 109. 
Orcagna,work of: Last Judgment (Pisa, Campo Santo), 260 7. 
(13). (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Order in heaven and on earth, 267. 
Originalities, good and bad, 7s. 
Ornamental letters, author dislikes, 3I 2. % 
Orpheus and Eurydice, meaning of the myth, 27% 
Outline, black, its use, 87. 
as first thing to learn, 38. 
a free heart, 73, 84. 
n gradations of, 43. 
an hard and soft, 38, 73. 
Ay pure, no examples of, among the great masters, 44, 
», thickness of, 43. 
46 of wasp, shell, horse, etc., 39 seg. 
Owen, Miss, ‘‘ Art Schools of Christendom ” (author’s pref. ), 258. 
Oxford, Bishop of, chaplain to Royal Academy, 185, 


PADUA and the revival of learning, 233. 
Painters, conception of, and of philosophers, 298-99. 
iy the masters to follow, 187. 
ne metaphysics of little value to, 302. 
See s. Artists. 
Painting, drawing distinct from, and not to rival it, 87. 
an sculpture and, exhibition of, together, 114. 
is without thought and thought without painting, 83. 
Sees, Art, and vol. i., s, Painting. 
Pall Mall Gazette on omnibus drivers and newspapers, tog. 
Pantheon, skylight in the, 76, 3 
Paris, life in, as a school for young artists, 82, 
»» Places, etc., in: : 
Academy of Arts (Delaroche), 190, 
Exhibition, 1855, pictures and sculpture together, 184. 
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Paris, places, ete., in, continued - 
Louvre, 147. Sees. Louvre. 
Morgue, the, 82. 
Parliament, a laughing, worthless, 112. (See vol. iii., s.v.) 
Parliamentary Evidence. See s. National Gallery, Public In- 
stitutions, Royal Academy. 
Patience, Alpine, 51. 
Ae Chaucer’s, 46. 
ra meaning of, 48 segq. 
re the pioneer of the virtues, 45 7. 
Pavia, marble church at, 273. 
»» S. Michele, 260 . (3). 
Peasantry. Sees. Scott (and vol. iii., s.v.) 
Peel, Sir Robert, 139 7. 
Persia, Athenian conquest of, 15. 
Persico’s work on Verona quoted, 224. 
Personalities of experience and opinion, 88 7, 
Perugino, love of dress patterns, Io. 
FA Raphael and Tobit (Nat. Gall.), 238. (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Photography and engraving not rivals, 53, 103. 
Fe lacks truth, 2d. 
Piccarda’s image in the moon, 46. 
Pictures, copies of, as a means of education, 130 segg. 
5p Gallery, some to be exhibited alone, 119. 
a - arrangement of, 125. 
+ gas injurious to, 144-46. 
a lighting of, at night difficult, 157. 
Fs hanging of, to be on line with the eye, 120, 178, 184. 
a the best, often worst hung, 11, 28. 
+3 light for, not to be ‘‘raking,” 120. 
3 preservation of, a good motive in purchase, 125. 


3 prices of modern, Io1-2. 

ay Pe effect of high, 181, 189. 

AP protection of, by glass, effect on colour, 117. 

7 public interest in, motives of purchase, 12. 

op An really small, in England, 12. 

a 36 dependent on novelty or personal 
motives, 98. 

SD desire for new, means love of none, 7d. 


3 purchase of, for National Gallery, 123, 124. 
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Pictures, continued : 
A purchase of, in order to preserve, 125. 
- restoration always destroys something in, 118, 
i sculpture and, exhibition of, together, 184. 
See s. Annunciation, Art, Baptism, ‘‘ Cradled in his 
Calling,” Crucifixion, Dresden, Florence, Galleries, Liddell, 
Louvre, National Gallery, Painting, Royal Academy. 
Pipe, measurements of a leaden, 269 7. 
Pisa, sculpture of, its chiselling and study, 260 z. (8). 

», Campo Santa, round arches of, 260 7. (13) 

And see s, Orcagna. 
Pisano, Giovanni, S, Donato’s shrine, Arezzo, 260 2, (9). 
Niccola, his pulpit, 260 7. (8). (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Plato quoted on education and demagogues, 181, 
Pleasure, decline of Christianity and pursuit of, 234. 
‘3 the kinds of, 97. 





Ap true, in little things, 268, 
” ,, in progress of mind and heart, 99. 
Pneuma, 35. 


Po, the, 239-40. 
Portraiture, modern, simpering mannerism of, 104. 
Pottery, museum of Staffordshire, proposed, 204. 
Prayers, use of words ‘‘light” and ‘‘ darkness” in, 4. 
Preaching, its limited power, 67. (See vol. iii., 5.U.) 
Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Pre-Raphaelitism, (See vol. i., s.v.) 
Private possession v, public service in art, gl. 
Professions, the gentlemanlike, English idea of, IL. 
Progress, whither? 60. 
Proserpine and Flora distinct, 289. 
Prout, S,, education of, limited, 28. 
As his works ; lithographic sketches, 113. 
Verona, Can Signorio's tomb, 250. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Proverbs quoted. See s. Ne sutor, etc. ; Rem acu, etc. 
Psalter, author's thirteenth century, dragons in, 66. 
Public Institutions, Commission on, author's evidence, 139. 
Punch, caricatures and engravings in, 102, 
»» woodcuts in, tr1. Sees, Museum, National Gallery. 
Pupils, ee of, to artists, how far desirable, 191-92, 


% 
. 
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RAILWAY engine, author's wonder at its mechanism, 33. 
7 af its shriek, 34. : 
Railways in Lake District (preface), 261 seg. 
Pa effect of, on morals of peasantry, 264. 
we work in art, 28. 
Raphael, a master (in his early work), 238. 
= to be exhibited separately, 135. 
= outlines of, 38, 44. 
a popularity of, 2607. (4). 
~- works of : 
cartoons well engraved, but none of the Disputa 
or Parnassus, 70. 
Madonna di S. Sisto, exhibited alone, 119. 
Madonna della Seggiola, its modernism, 253. 
Transfiguration, 199. 
(See vol. i., 5.v.) 
Redgrave, Mr., R.A., at Cambridge School of Art, 1858, 1 7., 6. 
Reeve, Mr. Henry, on Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 168 7. 
Religion, modern, its value, 34.- 
SS use of words “‘light ” and ‘‘darkness” in services of, 4. 
See s. Belief, Bible, Christianity, Church, Clergymen, 
Devotion, Faith, Infidelity, Prayers, Preaching, Theologians. 
(See also vol. iii., s.v.) 
Religious madness, e.g., Blake, 28. 
A persecution, 236. 
«‘Rem acu tetigisti’” quoted, 215. 
Rembrandt, accidental effects of, 81. 


3 animals of, 78. 

.3 chiaroscuro of (foulest things by rushlight), 76-78. 
x engraving of (strong waters), 43. 

a evasive, 79-80. 

3 experimental and loose, 80. 

+ foregrounds and landscape of, 79. 

en ignorance of nature, 2d. 

3 portraiture of men and animals, 78. 

a technical power of, great, 2d. 

3 the Venetians and, 2d. 

Bh Wornum on his attractiveness, 74, 76. 
a works of : 


Annunciation to Shepherds, 77. 
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Rembrandt, works of, continued > 
Descent from Cross, 26. 
Good Samaritan, 77. 
Spotted Shell (etching), 43. 
Virgin, 78. 
Wife (Dresden), 2d, 
Renaissance, infidelity and the, 267. 
fn period of fifty years, 237. 
Rent, different meaning of the word, 216. 
Restoration, in architecture, means destruction, 137. 
Reynolds, Sir J., 80. 
a vs one of the few great English painters, 22, 
Pa i“ on seeing sculpture, use of his note-book, 184. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Rhine, the, colour of, and Lake Constance, 269. 
Rhone, colour of, and Lake of Geneva, 7d. 
i inundations of the, 240-41. 
Richmond, George, on National Gallery Site Commission 
II4 2. 
Richter (German artist), domestic painting of, 26. 
Righi, the, composition of the rock, 273. 
Riviére, Britton, his ‘‘ Sympathy,” 2rz. 
“Robinson Crusoe,” editions of, in author's youth, 88. 
Rocca-Malone, De Saussure on, 20 7. 
Rodolph. Sees, Rudolph. 
Rogers, S., ‘‘ Poems” and ‘‘ Italy,” engravings to, 102-4. 
Roman conquest of Greece, and by the Goths, 15. 
Rossetti, D. G. See vol. i., s.v. 
Rouen Cathedral, fagade, 107. 
A a its sculpture, 107. 
Royal Academy an amusement only, r2. 
me aN author's evidence on Commission, 168 Segq. 
1. Constitution of: 
Associates’ position, 170. 


By what body, 168-69. 
Election to 


Value of, to artists, 177. 
», recent (1863) elections, 24, 
Honorary members, 185, 
Laymen not to be included, 186. 
Management of art-affairs to be by artists only, 171. 
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Royal Academy, r. Constitution of, continued - 
Numbers to be limited, 170. 
And not increased, 186, 
President to be an artist, 171. 
2. Schools and teaching of : 
To be carried on quietly and without criticism, 187. 
»» an art university, 173. 
rf <¢ ” with an art degree, 179. 
Change of visitors, etc., 182. 
Definite art-grammar to be taught, 187. 
Gratuitously? 174. 
Models of art to be provided by Government, 187. 
System of, at present at best nugatory, 170. 
Travelling studentships, 189. 
3. Exhibition : 
Hanging of pictures to be by artists only, 183. 
Selection of pictures, 178. 
re PP by artists only, 183. 
and only if well painted, 2d. 
Pictur es of Academicians to be separately exhibited, 
188, 
Royal Institution, author's papers read at: 
Tree Twigs, 1861, 284 seqq. 
Stratified Alps, 1863, 290 segq. 
Verona and its Rivers, 1870, 231 segq. 
Rubens, Blake on the organized blots of, 28. 
(See vol. i., 5.v.) 
Rudisten-Kalk, the, 297. 
Rudolph of Austria, 16. 
re ,, Hapsburg, 229-30. 
, ANASTASIA, 219-20. Sees. Verona. 
. Catharine (of Sinai) (S. Anastasia, Verona). 219-20. 
. Dominic (S. Anastasia, Verona), 219. 
. Donato’s shrine (Arezzo Cathedral), 260 7. 9. 
. Peter Martyr (S. Anastasia, Verona), 219. 
. Thomas Aquinas (S. Anastasia, Verona), 2d. 
Salvator. See vol. i., s.v. 
Sandstone, induration of, 272 segq. 
Savages have no art, 29. 
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Savoy, Alps of, author’s paper on their forms, 290 segg. 
Scaligers, history and tombs of, etc., Can Grande, Can Sig- 
norio, Mastino I., Mastino II., and Giovanni 
della Scala, 236, 248-so. 
+) daughters of Mastino II., 249. 
a wall of Can Grande, 231. 
a their power, the centre of Italian chivalry, 233. 
Schnorr’s, Mr., ‘‘ Sacrifice of Isaac,” picture, 53. 
Science, anatomy for observation in, 200. 
+e ascertained facts, not words in, 149. 
», its utility its main value, 280. 
See s, Botany, Darwinism, Earth, Economy, Geology, 
Metaphysics, Meteorology, National History. 
Scott, Sir Walter, on border peasantry (‘‘ Dandie Dinmont”), 
264. (See vol. iii., s. Scott.) 
Sculpture, casts and copies of, 131, 133. 


a6 as a discipline for the eye, 114. 
nF exhibition of, with pictures, 114, 184. 
ae Greek, and Roman models of, 187. 


op perspective not to be aimed at in? 58. 
a protection of, 129. 
a always a little sensual, 108, 
* thirteenth century, 278. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Scylla, cestus of, 74. 
Sea, colour of, how caused, 269. 
», temperature of, 277. 
Seasons, the four, as art-subjects, 18. 
Seymour, H. D., on Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 
168 72. 
Shakespeare, quoted or referred to: 
Coriolanus, Virgilia, 69. 
Macbeth iv. 1, ‘‘ Come like shadows,” etc., 90. 
Richard I1I., ‘‘My kingdom for a horse,” 
4I. 
Romeo and Juliet (and Verona), 234. 
Winter's Tale, Hermione, 50-51. 
(And see vols. i, and iii., s.v.) 
Sheffield Museum, 266. 
Shell, how to,outline a, 43. 
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Shops. Sees, Early closing. 
Sight, the thing to teach in art, and no easy lesson, 3-4. 
Silk, English, failure of, and its causes (1858), 9 
Simplon road, the, 273. 
Sisyphus, meaning of the myth of, 66. 
Slaney, Mr., on Public Institutions Commission, 139 7. 
Slavery not mere bondage, 71. 

», grey and black, 52. 

», black and white, 71-72. 

», paid, the worst of all, 71. 

a ,, we sell ourselves into, 78, 

of doing bad work, 2d. 
Smith, Sydney, his healthy wit, rr2. (See vols. i. and iii., sv.) 
Dr. William, ‘‘ Dictionary of Mythology,” rio. 
Snowdon, copper-tinged tarn on, 269. 
Soldiers, numbers not everything in, 57. 
Somervell, Mr. Robert, on Railways in Lake District, 261-63. 
South Kensington Museum, evening exhibitions, 145. 
printed explanations at, 161. 
things exhibited at, 194. 
a 98 = Turners at. Sees. Turner. 
Spenser’s Impatience and Impotence, 50. 
Spinning, a museum of, 214. 
Spirits, the, of mythology and modern conservation of force, 
36. 
Spiritus, 34. 
Sport, English love of, 69-70. 
modern games and pastimes, 100, 
a hunters’ museum proposed, 204. 
See s. Fox-hunting. 

Stanhope, Earl, on Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 168. 

3 », antiquarian to Royal Academy, 185. 
Stefani, Mr., helps author ve Cavalli family, 226 x. 
Stirling, Mr. W., on Royal Academy Commission, 1863, 

168 7. 

Stone, effect of air on, 273 segq. 
Stones, heat of, in glaciers and streams, 279. 
Stothard, vignettes of (to Rogers), ro4. 
Strata, twisted, author’s (1834) note on, 271. 
Sunset, ‘‘demoniac,” 267. 
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Supply and demand, law of, ror. 
Swift, ‘‘Tale of a Tub” quoted, 202. ; 
Switzerland, character of people, noble, though without art, 16. 
re national dress, 166. 
ry history of, 1200-1400, 15 7. and 16. 
(See vol. i., 5.7.) 
Symbolism, the Lombard dragon, 235. 


TANTALUS, meaning of the myth of, 37. 
Taras’ father, 42. 
Tarentum, coin of, 2d. 
Tax-payer’s interest in the National Gallery, etc., 161. 
Tear, different meanings of the word, 216. 
Tempera-painting. See vol. i., s.v. 
Tenniel, ro2. 
Tennyson, ‘‘ Will,” quoted: ‘‘ The city sparkles like a grain 
of salt,” 48 
Teutonic character, the, 69. 
Theodoric, 233. 
Theologians’ angels on needle points, 215. 
Theology. Sees. Religion. 
Thermometers, 276-77. 
Thirlmere and Manchester, 261. (See vol. iii., s.v.) 
Thomson, Dalziel’s engravings from, ro2. 
‘ “Seasons,” an elegant conversation on the weather, 
18, 
Ticino, the, 240. 
Tintoret, love of dress patterns, Io. 
* truth his aim, 23. 
” works of : 
neglect of, at Venice (1865), 98 
Susannah (Louvre), 28. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Titian, Blake on the organized blots of, 28. 
», birthplace of, 233. 
,, bred at Cadore, 54. 
ae love of dress patterns, Io. 
oh to be exhibited and studied alone, 13 5. 
» mentioned, 35. 
» a model i in painting, 187. 
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Titian, continued : 
s truth his aim, 23. 
» works of: 
Ariosto (National Gallery), leaf - painting in, 
280. 7 
Assumption (Venice), 78, 119. 
Charles V. (Munich), 28. 
Peter Martyr, engraving of, 70. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Tobacco, ‘‘ parasites of their own cigars,” 267. 
Toccia, the, 51, 240. 
Tollemache, Mr. J. (on Public Institutions Committee), 
139 72. 
Towns, Art in Large (author's preface), 266. See s. Horsfall, 
and Cities. 
Trade, art-education for different kinds of, 2. 
competition in, and deterioration of working classes, 
167. 
-guilds to teach different-art-manufactures, 3 7. 
-museums in all towns, 205. 
See s. Economy. 
Trafalgar, Hardy at, 214. 
Travelling abroad, what is our object in, 193. 
Tree-drawing, errors of artists in, 287-88. 
,, twigs, author's paper on (Royal Institution), 284 segy. 
Trelawny, Sir John, on Public Institutions Committee, 
139 7. 
Triumphal arches and doors, 49. 
Truth always wonderful, and therefore strange, 14. 
(See vols. i. and iii., s.v.) 
Turin, picture by Veronese at, copied by author, ro. 
commanding situation of the Alps from, 19-20. 
Italian child near, described, 46. 
Villa Regina (built by Maurice of Savoy), 19, 20, 
46. 
Turner, avarice of (coach hire), ro2. 
education of, limited, 28. 
one of the few great English painters, 22. 
works unpopular! but at large prices, 102. 
- », bequest of, its neglect, 28, 51, 102 7. 
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Turner, continued - 
Pr drawing of Mercury and Argus, 56 segg. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 
Type, ornamental letters, author's dislike of, 31 7. 
Tyrwhitt, Rev. St. John, ‘‘ Christian Art and Symbolism,” 254 
SCV]. 


UNIVERSE, the, greater and better than we can conceive, 305. 
University extension, 268. 
Urania, 52. 


VALENCIENNES face, 214. 
Valerius, 69. 
Van der Heyden, 124. 
Vandyck. See vol. i., s.v. 
Van Eyck. See vol. i., s.v. 
Vasari, an ass with good things in his panniers, 260 #. (13). 
Velasquez, his scholarly temper, 111, 
aA a model in art, 187. 
Veneration, the necessity of, 24. 
Venice, commerce of, efforts to revive the old, 239. 
», Cavalli palace at, 226 (and the Cavallis), 
9 1, tomb of Jacopo, 74., 230. 
», Cima da Conegliano at, 223. 
», Ducal Palace, bas-relief, inner door, 253. 
pe * 3 drawings of, 251. 
Ps nA a giants’ stair, 253. 
x nf ,,  traceries of, 260 7. (14). 
‘3 Frari, traceries, 2. 
a lion and dragon, sculpture of, 243. 
Pe S. Maria dei Miracoli, 253. 
a Scuola of S. John, 253. 
ar », diSan Rocco. Sees. Tintoret. 
(And see vols. i. and iii., s. Venice). 
Venetian school of painting : 
the only perfect painters of the human body, 23. 
engravings of their works needed, 7o. 
outlines of, 44. 
seekers after truth, 23. 
ae Vols a57 602) 


* 
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Venus, her place in Greek mythology, 36. 
Verona, approach to and walls of, 231. 


Persico on, 224. 
rivers of, 239. 
site of (geographical), 232. 
view from, its historical sweep, 233. 
architecture of, author’s catalogue, 234 7., 262 seqq. 
5 ,, its central expression, law, 235. 
my ,, three periods of, Lombard, Gothic, 
Revivalist, 234 seqq. 
sculpture of, 1200-1300, 218, 
cathedral of, south door (mouldings, etc.), 242-43. 
Ss west door (griffin, etc.), 2d. 
Piazza d’Erbe, 253. 
», de’ Signori, 2. 
S. Anastasia, 217, 245-46. 
> interior of, 222. 
- nave pillars of (spires of), 247. 
oe porch, 219. 
BS tombs in, 221. 
a Castelbarco tomb, 245-46. 
i i ,, pilaster of, 252. 
6 Cavalli chapel, 222. Sees. Cavalli. 
= sculptures of “‘ Life of Christ,” 219. 
S. Fermo, north porch, 244. 
S. Zeno, porch, 242. 
Scaliger tombs, 248-50. 
. te Can Grande’s, 236. 
a = te dogs on, 243, 248. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 


Veronese, birthplace of, 233. 


carpets of, 2I1. 

love of dress, 10, 

a model in art, 187. 

and Rembrandt, 78. 

aim truth, his, 23. 

Turner as influenced by, 2. 

works of : 
Magdalen (Louvre), 28. 
Marriage in Cana, 117. 
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Veronese, works of, continued : 
National Gallery purchase, 1857, 136. 
Queen of Sheba (Turin), 10-11. 
a », and English tourists, 2d. 
Verrocchio, one of the masters, 238. 
Versailles, picture galleries at, educational, 162. 
Vestry halls, suggestion for their use as galleries, etc, 162. 
Via Mala, 5r. 
Virgil, Heyne's, its fine engravings, 103; e.g. fountain of Are- 
thusa, Ios, 
Visconti, the, of Milan, 227, 
Viterbo, cardinals at, 229. 
Vulcan, his place in Greek mythology, 36. 


WALDENSES, the (1200-1300), 15 7. 
Water, action of, on mountain forms, 296. 
ey colour of, its causes, 269. 
H temperature of spring and river, 274. 
a a a it affected by stones, 279. 
Water-colour, its special merit, 86. 
Watson's ‘* Robinson Crusoe,”’ illustrations to, 88-89, 
Weaving, art of, 214. 
Westminster Abbey, monuments in, 222, 
i Palace, Maclise’s frescoes, 190. 
Whitelands College, 215. 
Wilkie's ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners,” 20, 
Wilson, landscape painter, 2d, 
Wit, English, good, 112. 
»» not levity or mockery, but always true, 112, 
Woodcuts, French, roo. 
Woodcutting cannot give subtle beauty, 108. 
7 its real power in what, 7d, 
oF not to try and be fine, 7, 
he the most purely intellectual art, zd, 
as not available on a large scale, 26, 
Wordsworth and Rydal marsh, 261, 
pa quoted: on the border peasantry (Michael), 
264. : 
(See vols. i. and iii., 5.U,) 
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Work, a man no judge of ow good his work is, 27. 
only whether it is good or not, 2. 
is not good unless felt to be so, 2d. 


there 
to be 


is a fixed way and time for all, 50. 
worthy of us, and we of it, 65. 
(See vol. i., s.v.) 


Working men at home and abroad, appearance and dress of, 


158-59, 163, 166. 
interest in, 159. 
to rise in their class, not out of it, 141. 
desire of, to impgoye, its motives, 150, 155. 
education of, to increase their happiness, not 
their rank in life, 141, 
to be touched, not through intellect, but through 
feeling, 146. 
art schools for, to aim at happiness and good 
work, 1, 
art training for, the class of, needed, 7. 
‘i hours for, galleries, etc., 140. 
a lectures for, 149, I51. 
a carnot enjoy evening exhibi- 
tions if overworked during the 
day, 145. 
“a kind of pictures for, 126, 146. 
art galleries and museums for, 146. 
. mn (as distinct from 
national ones), 
161. 
natural history a good study for, 146. 
refined minds of, author's experience of, 126. 
to be treated as our sons, 167. 
See s. Early closing, Labour. 


Working Men’s College: author's aims at, progress of new, 


etc., 138-39, 141. 
i methods and plan of, 126, 153. 


Worken, the great, silent on their methods, 57. 
World, this askew-axised, 62 segg. 
Wornum, Mr. R., author’s respect for, 74 2. 


” 


6 ‘Epochs of Painting’ on Rembrandt, 74 7., 
76. 
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Worthiness of us and our work to be correlative, 6s. 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, Holbein’s, 257. 


YouTH, beauty of our, not enough given in art, toa. 
education in art of our, 32. 


‘“‘Z1GZAG, Voyage en,” illustrations to, 113. 
Zwinglius, death of, 15 x. 
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